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The Byzantine manuscripts L and P preserve 
most of the nineteen surviving plays of Euripides; 
for nine of the plays they are our only source. 
Written about a century after the sack of Con- 
stantinople in the Fourth Crusade, they appear to 
us as part of the Palaeologean Renaissance; but 
more important, they also represent a culmination 
of the process of transmission through seventeen 
centuries. How were these plays salvaged from 
the ruins of the Empire? Why were the manu- 
scripts written, and for whom? From what 
sources were the texts transmitted ? 

In seeking to answer these questions Professor 
Zuntz illuminates vividly the whole process of 
manuscript transmission. He begins by sub- 
mitting L and P to detailed analysis so as to settle 
the relationship between them, and shows as a 
result that for the nine plays P is a direct copy of L. 
Then the interpolator of L (identified by Turyn 
as Triclinius) is closely studied to ascertain the 
extent and quality of his interference with the text. 
The minute collations which this requires provide 
for the first time a proper historical basis for 
criticism of the text, and an investigation into the 
origin and quality of the text of the other ten 
plays yields the final data for the reconstruction 
and evaluation of the Triclinian Corpus Euripi- 
deum. Further, fresh evidence on the history of the 
transmission is provided by a study of papyrus II, 
which contains a significant passage of the Helena 
(vv. 630-74), and which antedates L by something 
like fourteen centuries. Comparison between this 
papyrus and the medieval manuscripts leads 
Professor Zuntz to a survey of the history of 
transmission from the time of Euripides to the 
depositing of L and P in the libraries of Rome and 
Florence. 

Professor Zuntz has naturally based his enquiry 
on the fundamental work of Turyn (though he is 
_ compelled to reject some of Turyn’s conclusions). 
The present book will be indispensable to 

_ palaeographers and students of manuscript trans- 
- mission generally, as well as to editors of and 
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PREFACE 


The dedication of this book to A. Turyn amounts to a plain statement 
of fact: but for him, it would not be there. He obliged me by sending 
me his fundamental work on The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition of the 
Tragedies of Euripides, inviting me to test and pursue his results. For 
better or worse I fell in with the flattering request, but the task could not 
have been completed without Turyn’s constant encouragement and 
help. He answered countless questions, lent me photographs and 
checked many details in manuscripts which at the time were inaccessible 
to me. His book will be found quoted on almost every one of the 
following pages; it is in fact the starting-point and basis of these dis- 
quisitions. I had set out, and for a long time persisted, in the expecta- 
tion of confirming one of Turyn’s more revolutionary theses and have 
been genuinely sorry in the end to find it controverted by irresistible 
evidence. But this, I suppose, is how by steps we move towards the 
truth—in the rhythm described by Hegel. The reader will not find in the 
following a mere reassertion of the views of Wecklein and P. Maas. 
The progress of the actual inquiry is reflected in the successive chapters 
of this book (and hurried critics are advised that a casual reference, 
prompted by the index, to one point or the other may lead them on to 
statements which actually are developed, qualified or even reversed with 
the progress of the argument). 

In addition to my paramount indebtedness to Turyn, I am obliged to 
many others. P. Canart has been good enough on my behalf to examine 
two problematical passages in cod. Pal. Gr. 287; in papyrological 
matters I have been allowed to invoke the expert judgement of C. H. 
Roberts and E. G. Turner (the latter moreover allowed me to present 
the gist of this book to a meeting of the London Classical Institute in 
November 1960). Iam nota specialist in the fields represented by these 
experts; if nonetheless I have ventured, in a number of details, to differ 
from authoritative views, this has been the outcome of careful and 
prolonged consideration. He would be a rash man that fancied to be 
able to settle controversial points of reading in manuscripts or papyri by 
a quick glance at a photograph or even at the original documents. 

The present disquisitions started with the study of microfilms by 
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means of projectors kindly lent by the British Academy and the 
University of Manchester; to the generosity of my university moreover 
I owe it that I have been able twice to study the original two manu- 
scripts which form my central subject (I have not seen the original of 
the Roman part of codex P). My work in Florence was made enjoyable 
by the kindness of the Direttore of the Biblioteca Laurenziana and of her 
Assistant, Dr A. Lenzuni (whose important contribution will be found 
mentioned below, p. 14). While engaged on elaborating my observa- 
tions it fell to my lot to supervise the work of Mr C. Collard, who was 
at the time preparing a critical edition of Euripides’ Supplices. In 
frequent exchanges we have, I think, learned one from the other, and 
Mr Collard has particularly obliged me by going over almost every part 
of the present book and offering welcome suggestions for its stylistic 
and material improvement; moreover he has been good enough to 
read a complete set of proofs and, with meticulous efficiency, to check 
nearly all references—a labour as trying as it is essential and for which 
the readers of this book will feel no less indebted to him than does 
its author. Professor Kamerbeek obliged me with expert observations 
on an early draft of the chapter on the He/ena papyrus, and an excursion 
into a foreign field of science (below, pp. 57 ff.) was made possible 
by the understanding interest of Professor F. Fairbrother and the active 
help of Doctors J. D. Bu’Lock and G. F. Smith of our Chemistry 
Department. 

All these are assured of my sincere gratitude. I wish to thank also the 
authorities of the Egypt Exploration Fund for allowing me at leisure 
to study the original Papyrus Oxy. 2336, the Bodleian Library for 
lending the photographs of Aeschylus manuscripts which Professor E. 
Fraenkel has entrusted to their care, and Professor E. G. Turner as well 
as the Directors of the Biblioteca Laurenziana and Biblioteca Vaticana 
for permission to publish the photographs on Plates I-X VI. The book 
was sent to the Press in August 1962, and I would here express my 
thanks to its staff for the patient and competent labour which ever 
since this date they have devoted to the complicated task of its 
production. 

I should like to conclude with an expression of gratitude to all 
scholars from whose publications I have benefited, and in particular to 
M. Alphonse Dain. It has been a delight to be able to add, to many 
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of my statements, a reference to concordant passages in that golden 
book, Les Manuscrits—a compendium slender in size but replete with the 
experience and wisdom of an unexcelled master. M. Dain will be as 
little troubled as, frankly, I am myself by the fact that on a few points 
I presume to differ from him. The spirit and method of his work seem a 
model to me in that every point arising in the study of manuscripts is 
approached as part of a live process, the student striving to trace the 
activities of individual human beings rather than seeking objects for 
some abstract schematism; the whole endeavour is a matter not of 
science but of humanist history. Imperfect though I know it to be, 
I could wish that my essay were found, at least in intention, to obey 
Dain’s simple but fundamental maxim: ‘L’idéal, en toute circonstance, 
est de savoir comment les choses se sont passées.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


Imagine, if you can, our world without Iphigenia—Iphigenia sacrificing 
herself for her nation, Iphigenia rescuing Orestes and returning with 
him. And imagine it without that unique image of Dionysiac frenzy, 
the drama of the Theban king vainly opposing the god; and without 
Herakles, the saviour and murderer, the man in his glory, ruin and 
heroic resignation. The thought baflles the imagination. From the 
Italian Renaissance down to Gluck and Goethe, Nietzsche and Swin- 
burne, and to our own day (not entirely swamped, as yet, by blithe 
barbarism), these great images have been of the essence of our lives. 

And yet, we might easily have been left without them. Their survival 
has been a matter of a lucky chance—or was it more? One or two manu- 
scripts of indifferent quality preserve the Euripidean plays which convey 
these guiding images; these and others almost as powerful. They were 
written a century after the Byzantine empire—the guardian, throughout 
a thousand years, of Greek traditions—had broken down under the 
treacherous attack by mock crusaders. Why, where, for whom were 
these manuscripts written? From what sources, and by which ways, 
could these texts have been transmitted, through seventeen centuries, 
to be finally copied by late Byzantine scribes? And how could it have 
happened that, from the ruins of the crumbling Eastern empire, they 
were salvaged to brighten a new age in the West? 

These questions seem worth asking. We have been drawing inspira- 
tion from the contents of this modest pair of manuscripts for centuries, 
but only now has a discovery by an outstanding scholar opened up the 
_ way for discerning, in realistic detail, the manner in which this precious 
heritage has been handed down to us. To utilize and pursue for this 
purpose the discoveries of Turyn is the object of this book. 

The specialists who may read it know that the manuscripts in 
question are L (Laur. 32.2) and P (Pal. Gr. 287 and Laur. Conv. 
Soppr. 172), and that the historical purpose just outlined can be 
achieved only by means of their detailed analysis: this must serve to 
settle the vexed question of their relationship and to define the quality 
and, to some extent, the origin of their contents. The amount of fresh 
collation to be offered for the purpose may incidentally be of use to 
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students of the text. Turyn has taught us that the ‘interpolator’ of 
codex L—which, for the plays in question, will prove to be the source 
of P—was not an unknown and irrelevant Italian humanist but the 
outstanding Byzantine scholar Demetrius Triclinius; it is therefore 
essential to ascertain the extent and quality of his interference with the 
text. Meticulous collation is thus required, not only here but also in 
future editions; its results, while far from dramatic, will at last provide a 
reliable basis for the criticism of the text, and appease the critics’ 
conscience. It is true that outstanding scholars, like Porson, Hermann 
and Elmsley, have been able without this basis to recover the original 
wording in hundreds of places (and particularly also in cases where no 
collation, however exact, could have helped them); it is equally true that 
they have often been misled by faulty information about the actual 
tradition. But beyond this critical use it is hoped that the presentation 
and evaluation of a considerable amount of dreary detail may serve to 
clothe the dry skeletons of sigla, variants and stemmata with some flesh 
of historical reality. As Pasquali urged long ago, this should benefit 
also the specialists in the field of textual criticism. 

Our two codices contain also those plays which are transmitted in 
other medieval manuscripts; oddly enough, codex P—frowned upon, 
with good reason, by modern critics—is the fullest of all: in fact, the 
only complete one. The presence of these plays in Land P—the creation, 
that is, in the fourteenth century, of a new corpus Euripideum—calls for 
an explanation in the context of the scholarship of the age. 

The inquiry so far outlined does nothing towards illuminating the 
early history of the texts so miraculously emerging towards the end of 
the Middle Ages. This however has become feasible thanks to a 
papyrus (IT, i.e. Oxy. 2336) containing an outstanding passage from the 
Helena. The comparison of its Hellenistic text with that of the medieval 
manuscripts proves instructive, and a final sketch of the whole course of 
the tradition can thereupon be attempted. 

The researches of Turyn are basic to the following disquisitions. We 
shall not repeat those results of his which everybody gratefully 
accepts, nor duplicate his exhaustive descriptions of the manuscripts; 
but start at the point where his views have met with objections: namely, 
with the question of the relationship between the two MSS. L and P. 


CHAPTER I 
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The two manuscripts are closely related. Is one of them a direct copy of 
the other, or do they derive, independently, from some common 
ancestor, or has still another relation between them to be acknowledged? 
The problem has been discussed for nearly a century;t with, at least, 
two indubitable results: (2) L cannot be a copy of P, for too often L is 
right where P is wrong; and (4) no single answer can apply equally to 
all plays. In the ‘alphabetic plays’ the similarity of the two is such as to 
invite the assumption that P was copied from L; on the other hand, P 
has Tro. which is lacking in L, and it also has Ba. nearly complete while 
L breaks off at v. 755. In the “Byzantine triad’ (Hec., Or., Phoen.) there 
is an amount of divergence, with P often giving the better text, which 
forbids its straight derivation from L.* As for the remaining ‘annotated 
plays’, the similarity of the wording in L and P—frequently opposing 
jointly the other witnesses—is striking indeed, but a number of 
instances (limited, it is true, but marked) where P avoids faults of L,§ 
here too stand in the way of straight derivation. In consequence, views 
differ regarding the relation of L and P in the annotated plays,J but 
most scholars today believe that P copied the alphabetic plays from L. 
This view is supported by two different types of argument. 

(1) L is very often right, in these plays, where P is wrong; but P is 
very rarely right against L, and never in a really impressive manner. 
This point—the absence of an unambiguous ‘separative error’ (Trenn- 


t Cf. Turyn, p. 265. + Cf. Turyn, pp. 298 ff. 
§ E.g. Med. 336,648, 1151; Alc. 463, 473, 1071; Turyn, p. 285; A.M. Dale, Alcestis, 
p- Xxx. 


§ E.g. ‘P is not a mere copy of L, but has independent value’ (D. L. Page, 
Medea, p. xlvii); ‘at least partially independent of L’ (E. R. Dodds, Bacchae’, p. li); 
‘it seems more probable that for the select plays P had another source closely akin to 
L, but expert opinion is far from united on this point’ (A. M. Dale, Alestis, 
P- XXxi). 
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fehler) from L—has been urged especially by P. Maas.t He who refuses 
to accept this argument as cogent will have (i) to assume that L, in 
copying the common ancestor, committed no, or next to no, faults, and 
(ii) to try and trace overlooked instances where, after all, P is right 
against L. 

(2) A great number of faults in P have been held to be due to the 
specific manner in which the corresponding passages are written in L. 
This argument was largely used by Wecklein.* It can be opposed by 
showing that the alleged similarities are non-existent or insignificant; 
failing this, the relevant peculiarities of L will have to be supposed 
to have occurred identically in the assumed common ancestor of L 
and P. 

I subjoin a selection of instances, old and new, of this kind which to 
me seem impressive individually and in combination all but irresistible. 
Among those quoted by Wecklein’ the following are most striking. 

In Suppl. 64, P writes, instead of 5e€imUpous L, the vox nihili deA1- 
mupous. This is explicable by the typical ligature which L uses for e€, for 
this is (fol. 68r) very hard to distinguish from eA. Suppl. 171 is truly 
staggering. Here P* (Pal. 85 v) had @€wpo1 for SeUpo. in L (fol. 6gr).9 
The abstruse, and thoroughly different, reading in P* can be accounted 
for by the assumption that the scribe misread the cursive writing in L. 
If so, P took the loop and rising curve ending in a descending zigzag— 
which are L’s 5e—for e€: as well he might,' for L’s e€ is well-nigh 
identical with this figure. Next, L combined the letter u into one with 
its circumflex accent; the resulting shape naturally suggested w.tt There- 
after, po is identical in both manuscripts. The final iota in P was 
prompted by the strong full stop, in L, after 5eUpo (hence there is no 

+ Gnomon (1926), p. 156; Textkritik (1927), p. 13 and subsequently. 

* As quoted by Turyn, p. 266. 


8 In his ed. crit. I have not been able to reread his Abhandlungen (referred to by 
Turyn: see preceding note). 

J See Plate V (4). A photograph of this page is added to Wecklein’s critical 
edition of the Rhesus (1902). 

| Conversely, the scribe of Laur. 31.1 took L’s e€ in Suppl. 38 for &n (Turyn, 
P- 365). 

tT *E€o as written by Lin Suppl. 1210 (84r) and Ba. 646 and 648 (Sov) may use- 
fully be compared with his manner of writing Se in the passage under discussion, 


and also on fol. 68r (Suppl. 37). Cf. on this passage Turyn, p. 268 with note 262 
and the literature quoted there. 
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punctuation here in P). So peculiar a set of antecedents to produce so 
abstruse a result is unlikely to have existed, a second time, in an ancestor 
copied by L with photographic exactness; P could hardly be prompted 
to write €wpo1 by anything but L. 

The same holds good of P’s ev6Us (note the accent!) for L’s (196v) 
cots in El. 730.1 The main scribe of L (differently from Nicolaus 
Triclines)* often writes ev in a manner which makes it practically 
indistinguishable from his «, and vice versa. Thus his « here could be 
taken forev (quite as easily as the true eu in v. 694, at the top of the same 
page). Thereafter, his o-mikron, here as often, looks very much like one 
of his typical thetas (with its crossbar reduced to zero). Thus here again 
the particular manner of writing in L can account for the surprisingly 
different, and abstruse, reading in P; while even an excessive effort of 
imagination could hardly conjure up a second manuscript which could 
tempt P into error by offering, here again, the same combination of 
peculiarities as L.$ 

To these well-known instances the following may be added: 

£l.1300. Here, jpkéoari in P (39v) is not a genuine alternative form 
of the dual (abbreviated and mis-spelt; -tnv Elmsley) for jpxéoatov. 
L (200v) wrote the ending -tov by adding a long, vertical dash to 
the crossbar of the preceding t. P appears to have taken this dash 
for iota. 

Hel.692. P (19v) hasaruinous colon after the first word (tae). The 
pen of L (110) spluttered in writing the bottom loop of thee at the end 
of the same word, leaving a blob which P, so it appears, took for a 
punctuation-mark. 

Hel. 1317. avy éguv is (as Wecklein observed) almost indistinguish- 
able, in L (fol. 115 r) from atAdgov (P). 


+ Here I venture to differ from Turyn (p. 267). 

= Hence it is difficult to assume that in J.T. 438, where P has &€ewov and L'' ev€., 
L* (137Vv) originally had ev-, which Tr. merely transferred to the preceding column 
while P misread the ev for a. It is more probable that L* had what P preserves 
and that Tr. changed it so as to make v. 438 conform with the beginning of 
the song (395 ev€evov LP). The traces in the rasura in L suggest « as conveniently 
as €u. 

§ The similarity in L (main scribe) of « and ev can account also for Suppl. 955 
etexvos L: &texvos P; Hel. 585 d&eATta L: eveATta P; and Hcld. 778 AdOer L: 
AeWOer (?) P*; cf. Wecklein’s correct note on Hel. 1655. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ELE AND P 


Could any hypothetical parent manuscript reasonably be assumed to 
have shown in all these places the very peculiarities which, in L, afford 
persuasive explanation of the errors in P? Most students, I expect, 
would hesitate. Indeed, a striking similarity of graphic detail—such as 
the use of abbreviations, suspension and spacing of letters—is noticed in 
the two manuscripts (notwithstanding their thoroughly different styles 
of writing) almost everywhere as soon as attention is paid to such detail; 
a similarity indicative of the half-conscious impact of his model upon a 
copyist. The sceptic, it is true, may discount similarities of this kind, 
hence I subjoin instances of two particular types of coincidence, the 
very minuteness of which tends to enhance their significance. 

(a) The scribes of L fairly frequently, and quite irregularly, use the 
signs 7, 6 and \ to denote the endings -as, -av and -ois. These are 
liable to be mistaken one for another, the second, besides, also for -o. 
This fact yields convenient explanation of faults in P like, for example, 
I.T. 91 wépas (for tépav), 281 Trétpois (for Tétpav), 842 HSovijs (or -Gs, 
for iSovav), 1350 Tecpois (for tpdpav).t It is not very probable that 
a hypothetical common ancestor used these signs at the same places 
as-Ls 

(4) The main scribe of L often puts a wavy line—such as is used in the 
abbreviated nomina sacra—above the abbreviated names of speakers in 
the margins of the text. In the text itself, the same mark—or, alterna- 
tively, a horizontal dash—is used very rarely and irregularly by both 
scribes to indicate that certain words are personal names. And the sug- 
gestive fact emerges that this mark frequently occurs in P where it is in 
L, but very rarely elsewhere. The following instances may be noted 
(I have not, of course, made a complete survey): 

In adding the argument to Held. (L 89r)* Triclinius put this mark 
over Kortpécs only of all the names occurring in this text. There, and 
there only, it is found also in P (203r).§ Triclinius put the same mark, 
next, over every one of the following list of dramatis personae, except 
Hokapia tropftves. P follows suit—except that he has it also above 
xopos, and forgets it over the last name (eUpuobeUs). 


t Cf. H. Lloyd-Jones, Gnomon (1958), p. 506. 

+ See Turyn, plate XI. 

§ Note that both MSS. have in common the itacism oik- for ixétns (twice) as well 
as the correct reading thy eVyeveotétny trapSkvov. 
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Nicolaus Triclines, in writing the argument of the Jon (L 125 r), did 
not apply the mark to any of the names mentioned in it; nor does P 
(1041). In the following list of persons, he applied it once, viz. to the 
name icv. There, and only there, it is found also in P. 

Finally, some illustrations from /.7., likewise written by Nicolaus 
Triclines. In the argument he marked the name Pylades only by a 
straight dash (L 1341); just so does P (119r). When the name is first 
mentioned in the play (v. 69), it is not marked in either manuscript. 
‘Orestes’ (v. 235) is, in both (L 135 v, P 121v), and so is ‘Pylades’ in 
321 (L 1371, P122r).t ‘Orestes’ is marked v. 379 in L but not in P, but 
*Pylades’ v. 658 in both (L 139r, P 125 r). Thereafter both names remain 
unmarked in 769, 777, 779, 792, 828—except that P, for once, on his 
own marks ‘Pylades’ in v. 777 (126v, not L 14or). 

Though it is anything but complete, this survey shows an amount of 
agreement, in slight and irregular features, which could hardly have 
come about if P had not been copied from L (the few instances of dis- 
agreement may be called insignificant). 

We have mentioned (above, p. 4) a passage where P appears to 
mirror particular features of an addition made in L by Triclinius. 
Another instance of the kind may serve to conclude the present section. 

In Suppl. 317 Aithra hypothetically qualifies Theseus’ exploit in kill- 
ing the boar of Krommyon aspatAov tévov. Above this derogatory ad- 
jective Triclinius wrote uéyav (L 7or). Subsequently he scored it out; 
but this did not prevent P from inserting the gloss into his text. It has 
later been erased, but originally P (87r) had .. .wéyav gatiAov Trévov.* 

Could even this feature derive, in P, from some other model than L— 
this and all the others quoted up till now? It seems exceedingly improb- 
able. The sceptic, though, might urge that the improbable is not eo ipso 
impossible and offer arguments in support of the alternative view which, 
after all, was held by Wilamowitz and G. Murray. Two further observa- 
tions will, I trust, clinch the matter; incidentally they will shed some 
light upon the place, time and circumstances of the production of the 
two manuscripts. 


+ In v. 369 the name of Achilleus is not marked in either MS. 

+ Turyn, p. 278 quotes two comparable instances of P combining what were 
actually variant readings; namely, Jon 335 and 1347. Another one is Zl. 589 
(below, p. 108). 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN L AND P 


2. TRICLINIUS’ METRICAL MARGINALIA 
REPRODUCED IN_P 


In the margin of almost every page of the Euripides text in L—except in 
the triad—are brief metrical notes, usually in rather big letters and 
stereotyped in content.t They will be discussed in a later chapter; here 
it will suffice to say that ioyBixol (or, where required, tpoyaixoi) is 
normally prefixed to spoken parts, and yopioyBiké to lyrics; that they 
were written by Triclinius, and that very often they are followed, in the 
margin of lyrical passages, by more specific indications, whose style 
and colour show that Triclinius added them on a later occasion. Two 
typical examples may be quoted from the Jon: beside v. 112 (fol. 1281), 
Triclinius wrote yopiauBikd:; to this word he added, later, avn- 
oTraoT(1K&)* iov(iK&)* d&vorraiot (ike). Again, beside 1048 (131v) Tr" 
wrote yopiayBiKé:; underneath Tr? added &varraiot (1K&). TRoX (ariK&). | 
iouPikol. ioov(iKol). | dvtiotraot (1k&)—thus offering a fairly complete list 
of metrical terms.* 

The scribe P copied none of these metrical marginalia. It is true that 
in three plays (Suppl., I.T., .A.) they do reappear in P, but these very 
full notes—in black ink—are the work of a scholar of the later Renais- 
sance, probably from the circle of Musurus.§ They should be of interest 
to students concerned with the metrical knowledge of that age; for this 
scribe did not merely copy Triclinius’ notes but amplified and changed 
them considerably. For the present purpose however this careful piece 
of sixteenth-century scholarship may be disregarded. 

A very different matter is the series (unrecorded so far) of metrical 
notes added to /.7. and /.A. by the rubricator of P.J Their date is 
established by the fact that they were undoubtedly added together with 
the abbreviated names of speakers, in the same red ink; they must then 
be contemporary with the actual writing of P, or very nearly so. 

t Cf. Turyn, p. 248. 

* Equally clear, even on photographs, are e.g. fol. 100v (H.F. 637) and rorv 
(H.F. 735). The designation of these notes as Tr! and Tr? is provisional. It will 
emerge, before long, that as a rule they are due to Tr? and Tr3, 

S$ See Plate I and Turyn, p. 260. 

J Some of these were in fact printed speciminis causa and intermingled with 
late ite by Dindorf in the Praefatio of Scholia Graeca in Eur. trag. (vol. 1, 
p. xxiii). 
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Since their relation to Triclinius’ notes in L is relevant to the history 
of both manuscripts, I subjoin a complete list of the metrical notes in L 
and of those written by the rubricator P in these two plays.t 


Iphigenia Taurica* 


L (Laur. 32.2) P (Pal. gr. 287) rubr. 
verse folio Tr! and Tr? verse _ folio rubricator 
I 134V toapBixol Tr’ I II9V —- 
SakTuA(1K&) | évartrat- 
123 135 4 OT(1K&)* TPOX(aiKa): 123 I20vV yoprapBixe | ty’ 
oF 
137. tid. avaraotixa | 9’ Tr" £37) — 1d, dvarcarotixd | 5’ 
{ SaKTUA(iK&) | évotrai- 
143 ibid. 4 ot(1K&) | xopiaphixc: | 143 ~~ thid. KoprapBixd 
| ieov(1Ke)* Tr? 
179 -135V évaratotine yes 179 121r évanootixé | 9” 
yoprapBixd: Tr. 
a evTIO TACT (1K&)* a6 : 
186 ibid. sve rreno7(1Ké) 186 ibid. Koprap.Bixc 
| tpox(atix&)* Tr? 
236 = thid. ~— iapBixol: Tr’ 236 «6 121v— tap Bind 
yopiapBixd: Tr’ 
ioov(1K&). TRoX (aid)! 5 
CSE a ae Sa (wiih 392 «-«123r «= YopLapBixc 
| dvtiotract(1k&): Tr? 
456 138r dvaratotixd: Tr’ 456 123V _ 
467 138r tapBixol: Tr’ 467s: 123,V — 
;: évttonaotixe. | 6 ae 4 
“ie a ae (xal) iapBixol: Tr’ °45 J 
658 ibid. iopPixol Tx" 658 ibid. — 
TEOXAIKa | iop- = 
TeoXatxe | iapBixd 
827 r40r 4 Bix& | (nal) Dy ae oe b= { Gal) ipl ee ate 
évaratotind: Tr’ 


+ Tr. puts his notes in the right margin on recto pages and left on verso—in short, 
always in the outer margin. In P, these notes are always on the left of the relevant 
text column; naturally so, since the rubricator wrote them together with—or, more 
precisely, immediately after—the indication of the relevant speakers. Only twice 
(1.T. 1203, I.A. 1036) had he to put them on the right because there was no room 
for them between the columns. + See Plates I, IV, VI and VII. 


if 


verse 


900 


1089 


1353 
1203 


1234 


303 
317 


T In 827, as well as in 644 and J..4. 1475, Tr. may at first, each time, have written 
the first word only and added the following words somewhat later. Even so, the 
latter do not belong to the series which here we label Tr’, but (as style and ink show) 
to Tr!. This can to an extent be verified even on photographs, when e.g. the note on 
I.T. 186 is compared. The situation is similar on the first page of Suppl. (68r). Tr. 
had, at first, marked vy. 42ff. merely as xopiauBikc. Very soon he put on top of this 
word the addition (obvious after a glance at ixeteUw oe yepaic) iavike (Kal). On a 
different, later, occasion he subjoined the specification (kal) iapBixk (kai) tpoyaixk 
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Iphigenia Taurica (cont.) 


Io Laut: 32.2) P 
folio Treabd Ur verse 
140v — iawBucol: Tr’ 900 

xoprapBixol: Tr’ 
| serena iwv- 
1421 f : ; 1089 
ee | dvatratot (1K) : 
1 
ibid. iapBrxol: Tr’ 1153 
142vV teoxaixol: Tr’ 1203 
yopra.Bixe Tr? 
évTioTAoT(1K&). icov- 
ibid. + (1K&). | iap Bike. 1234 
TpOX(aikc). | évorron- 
ot(iK&) Tr? 
143r tapBixol: Tr’ 1284 
144t évanatotixé: Trt 1490 * 


Iphigenia Aulidensis 


ie Ceara 222) 
folio Tr! and Tr? verse 
144Vv évaraotixd: Tr’ I 
ibid. iapBixot: Tr’ 49 
I45r dvaraotina: Tr? 117 
XoprapBixd: Tr" 
iov(ika&)? évTiotra- 
145 V eis F 164 
otik&’ | dvatraoTiK&. 
Teoxaika. Tr! 
146r topBxol: Tr" 303 
ibid. teoxaixot: Tr 307 


(kal) évotraiot (ik). 


+ Tr? adds, underneath, 51& 16 wet& Spdpou eeAOeiv Tov "Ayapéuvova; cf. Turyn, 
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12) 


(Pal. gr. 287) rubr. 
folio rubricator 


ibid. == 


I29T od 


I29V = 


130r tepoxatxol 


130V = XoprapBixol 


131r — 


132V. 0s &varrarotixol 


(Pal. gr. 287) rubr. 
folio rubricator 
133f EVATTALOTINE 
133V <j 
134r é&vararotixd 


134V ~ 


135V rad 
ibid. Teoxaixol 
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1311 


1338 
1402 


1475 


Iphigenia Aulidensis (cont.) 


L (Laur 32.2) 


folio 
146V 
ibid. 
tid. 
147V 
ibid. 
148r 
149r 
ibid. 


149V 
15or 


IjOV 


I5ir 


152r 


ibid. 


ibid. 


152V 


ibid. 


153r 


Tr and Ir 
topBixol: |B’ Tr" 
teoxatxot: Tr’ 
iapBixol: Tr" 
‘xoprapBixd: Trt 
+ faov(ik&). &vatrai- 
wees | iauBiké&: Tr? 
évaratot(ix)&: Tr? 
iapBixol: Tr’ 


( xopiray.Bixd: Tr? 

| Srroraen(n | 
ioov(1K&). fapBik&: Tr? 

iapBixoi: Tr* 

tpoxatxoi: Tr’ 

iapBixol: Tr" 
xoptayBixd: Tr? 
évtioTract(1K&) | icov- 
(1K&)* &va| trod T(1K&). 
a 

iapBixot: Tr’ 

évarrarotina I’(?)t: Trt 

| xoprapBixd: Tr? 
Tratev(1Ke). &vtiloTra- 
oT (1K). iov(1Ke): Tx? 
xoprayBixd: Tr? 
iapBiKé : TPOX(aikc) | 
avatraaot(1K&). Tr? 

teox(aixol): Tr’ 

iopBixol: Tr’ 

{ teoxaixd | (xat) 

\ iapBixd: Tr 


verse 
376 
378 
402 


543 


59° 
607 


751 


801 
855 
917 


1036 


1098 
1276 


1279 


1311 


1338 
1402 


1475 


P (Pal. gr. 287) rubr. 


folio 
136r 
ibid. 
136V 
138r 
ibid. 
ibid. 
139V 


140r 
I40V 


I4ir 


142K 


142V 


144r 


ibid. 


144V 


ibid. 
145V 


146r 


rubricator 


teoXatxol 


XoprapBixc 


TeOXaIxoL 


Xopray.Bixc 


AVATTALOTLKE | I’ 


Xoproy.| Bixc 


Koerap.Bixc 


TeOX(atxol) 


p- 246 (with note 230) and also Triclinius’ scholia on S. At. Gos f. (quoted by 


Aubreton, p. 213). The method is older: schol. Ar. Ach. 204. 


+ T changed into Z by Tr? (?). See below, p. 12, note $. 
+ Before the note there is something erased (? io[pBixé]). Koi iouBixe may have 
been added as an afterthought, but style and colour rather suggest Tr?. Cf. /. 7. 827. 
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Iphigenia Aulidensts (cont.) 


L (Laur. 32.2) P (Pal. gr. 287) rubr. 

verse folio Tr? and Tr? verse folio rubricator 
xopray.Bixd: Tr’ 

1509 «153V Bias, Wie nee 1509 _—ibid. Kopray.Bixc 
a Maes 

1532 ibid. iopBrmol: Tr’ 1532 I46v — 
iawBind 

1615 15 4r {se | &vertroot(1Kc): EGrS 4s 147t — 
ge 

1621 ibid. iapPixot: Tr’ 1621 _— ibid. _- 

1627 ibid. yoprapBixd: Tr.t 1627 __ ibid. — 


Ata first glance, these twenty-three notes in P may seem too trivial in 
themselves to merit attention and their agreement with Triclinius not 
very impressive either—seeing that a majority of Triclinius’ notes have 
no counterpart in P, while two of the notes in P, namely /.7. 123 and 
143, appear to have no model in L. On closer consideration however it 
becomes evident that the rubricator who completed the original MS. P 
must have taken them from codex L at a definite stage—and not the final 
one—of Triclinius’ dealing with this manuscript. 

There is a rationale to the absence of part of the marginalia in P as 
compared with L. First, none of the notes which (provisionally) we 
label Tr? has anything to correspond with it in P. It stands to reason 
that, when the rubricator penned his concise metrical indications, these 
more detailed ones were not yet written in L, and precise proof of this 
will be given presently. Secondly, while Triclinius endeavoured to 
mark every change in the metrical structure of the plays, the rubricator 
P was selective. With one exception (/. 7. 236) he deemed it superfluous 
to mark the beginnings of ordinary dialogue; besides, the end of /.A. 

t+ Tr? subjoins the explanation t&B’ (sc. xopiouBiKé éotiv): 1d (88) Ev ioov(1Kov) 
huidM1ov. This note shows that xopiapPixdv with him, as with his master Hephae- 
stion, denoted a particular metre; and indeed he so uses the term e.g. ad I.T. 143 
and, very often, in his scholia on A. Pers. Even so, I cannot escape the impression 
that in the standard notes on the lyrical passages in L it simply means a ‘choral 
passage’, for it is applied to almost every metrical form and specified (by Tr*) by 
every conceivable metrical term. It must be admitted, though, that there are some 


rare instances of évaxpeovteta (e.g. Cycl. 495) and évnotactiKé (e.g. Med. 1251) 
written by Tr! in the margin of lyrical passages. 


Io 


TRIGRINIUS METRICAL MARGINALIA IN P 


seemed to him—who can tell why?—undeserving of comment. Gener- 
ally he did mark the lyrical parts (like Triclinius, by yopiouBik&) as well 
as unusual dialogue metres, namely trochaics and anapaests.t Most of 
these notes are so trivial that the rubricator might be assumed to have 
devised them on his own (though he must at any rate have been familiar 
with Triclinius’ terminology); but some of them show specific features 
which prove his dependence upon L. 

In the sketchy notes which he added to L Triclinius gives rarely what 
he gives habitually in his other, elaborate editions: namely, a specific 
count of the cola of a metrical unit. One such is at the end of Suppl. 
(1232), to which a note by Tr’ dvatraiotik& y’ refers (L 84r). Two 
similar ones are at the beginning of 7.7. (137 and 179).* It cannot be 
due to chance that, at these very places, P too should have decided to 
indicate the number of dimeters (which are set off accordingly in P as in 
L); even writing the figure underneath the noun, both times, as Tr. had 
done. How strange, besides, that Pt" should have recognized, like L"’, 
the anapaests in 179-85 and only there, while failing to identify the 
identical ‘threnetic’ metre before and after this section! 

The preceding list shows, moreover, that the notes written by Tr’, 
and recurring in P, almost always consist of one word only, while more 
elaborate specifications, if any, were later on added by Tr? and are 
absent from P. It is therefore puzzling to find once, at /.T. 827, in Pa 
more detailed note, of the kind normally added in L by Tr?. But what 
could, at first sight, seem to threaten the diagnosis so far arrived at turns 
into its strongest confirmation when it is realized, from the type and 
colour of the writing, that at this very place Triclinius for once wrote a 
more detailed note in the course of his first survey of the metrical forms 
of the plays.$ He was, after all, a living person and not an engine 
working invariably in accordance with a set pattern; evidently when 
reaching the great duet of Iphigenia and Orestes, he could not restrain 
himself from considering its structure in some detail already at this early 


+ It remains unexplained why P has no metrical notes on J.T. 456, 644, 1089 and 
I.A. 164, 590, 751—and indeed why he confined them to these two (consecutive) 
plays. One must allow something to human temperament. 

+ Cf. dvarratotix& y’ Tr! ad Hipp. 58 (L 1571) and évorraotixa §” ad Med. 358 
(169r). 

8 See Plate IV, (a) and (4). 
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juncture.t We shall later meet with many analogies to confirm this 
inference. For the present we may consider it established when we 
observe that not only has P exactly the same words as L, in the same 
order, but the rubricator has distributed them in the same manner, 
allotting one line to each, even adding kai before the last, like Tr’, and 
expressing it by the same stenographic sign. 

The conclusion seems inescapable: the rubricator P copied his metri- 
cal notes from L, after Triclinius had added his earlier, general margi- 
nalia but before he wrote the more detailed notes which, in the list, are 
labelled Tr?. It follows that the rubricator worked in Triclinius’ 
scriptorium (and we shall soon hear more of him), and that the manu- 
script P is contemporary with L. 

One final obstacle remains to be overcome before we can acquiesce in 
these preliminary conclusions. How is it that, on /. 7. 123 and 143, the 
rubricator appears to have devised notes for which Tr’ offered no 
model: he that otherwise followed Tr’ so slavishly? An answer is sug- 
gested by the fact that no notes by Tr’ stand out at the corresponding 
places in L; in their place are, both times, the different, more detailed 
jottings of Tr?. Could these have replaced some other, older notes? 
A careful examination of the original confirms what could barely be 
guessed from photographs.* At both places, Tr™ had written what P 
copied. Triclinius erased these earlier notes in order to gain room for 
his second, more detailed analysis. He did the same elsewhere; e.g., on 
fol. 89 v (Held. 75), 120r and v (Rhes. 131 and 195), 185 r (Andr. 117).8 


t The analogous duet Hel. 625 ff. had the same effect upon Triclinius; see below, 
p- 214. + See Plates I and VI. 

* I cannot solve the problems presented by the marginal notes, in L and P, on 
I.A.1 276 (Plates IV (d) and V (a)). The odd figure, in L, after dvatraiotix& can be 
understood as 3 replacing an earlier y, and the fact that P has dv. y’ makes this 
interpretation very probable. If seven anapaests are counted, the anapaests are 
reckoned from & téxvov 1276 until péyyos 1282; and indeed an enlarged initial of 
the following *le indicates, in the customary manner, the beginning of the ode. Ex 
hypothesi, this would be the analysis adopted by Tr*. Three-anapaests—which we 
suppose to be indicated by Triclinius’ first analysis—would mean that the beginning 
of the ‘xopiayBixa’ is to coincide with the beginning of Iphigenia’s utterance in 
1279. This interpretation is not excluded by its wrongness nor by the actual position 
of the marginal note; but it would lead one to expect a large initial to of in 1279. Of 
such I find no trace; on the contrary, this verse is preceded by the indication 
otp(opn), in tiny letters, which undoubtedly was written by Tr’. 
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The fact that the rubricator copied these notes from L is proof that 
the MS. P was in Triclinius’ scriptorium at the time when he had begun, 
but not yet finished, his work on L.t It is not proof absolute that, like- 
wise, the scribe P took his text from the same model—after all, he turned 
elsewhere for the triad, probably also for the other annotated plays, and 
certainly for his Aeschylus and Sophocles—all of which he could have 
copied from L. That he did use L—as so many hints suggested—for the 
alphabetic plays will emerge from the following section. 


Del whit bir ALPHABE LIGePLAY Ss A. COPY..OF L 


The verse Hel. 95 is written, in P,* like this:§ 
Tads* OUTI Trou 0 gacydvw Biov: epeis, 
Apart from the fact that the accusative Biov is wrong,J one is struck by 


+ The theoretical possibility that Tr. could have sent his MS. elsewhere for use by 
P is too unrealistic to deserve detailed discussion. It may be expected, moreover, to 
be finally excluded when Professor Turyn publishes his study of the personality of 
the rubricator P. See Addendum, p. 289. 

+ Laur. Conv. Soppr. 172, fol. 14v; see Plate V (e). 

S Once and for all, the reader is reminded of the impossibility of a really exact 
rendering, in print, of manuscript writing. Where this unavoidable lack of precision 
could in any way affect the argument, the fact will be expressly mentioned. 

J It is surprising that, for aught I know, nobody has suggested changing it into 
the normal genitive. Eur. has Biou otepnOfjvor Hec. 338, and twenty-six other 
instances of otepéw governing the genitive; of the accusative, not one. He uses 
&trootepéw in the same manner (H.F. 137 is not a counter-instance, for toUoS’ goes 
with ofous). The same holds good for the other tragic poets; cf. esp. A. Pr. 681 
TOU zy d&treotépnoev (in S. Ph. 931 &treotépnKas Tov Biov the accusative is occa- 
sioned by the parallel with t& 16’ Adv following and effects a special nuance; in E/. 


~_ 960, the accusative xtfjow was required in view of the genitive TAoUToU Tratp@ou 


depending on this noun). Pace Karsten, therefore (as quoted by E. Fraenkel ad A. 
Ag. 1531), I propose to bring Hel. 95 into line with the usage of Eur. and, quite 
overwhelmingly, the other tragic poets by the easy conjecture Biov. In late minus- 
cule, v and v are frequently all but indistinguishable (examples in L are e.g. in Hel. 
866 (111) and 888 (1121); Biou, for Biov, is generally accepted /.4. 1246; cf., in 
Hel., the inescapable conjectures éu6v 282 (yo LP), pofov 555 (poBou LP), 
oeuvev 866 (cepvot LP), a 932 (4v LP). In Hel. 800, P has (understandably) Boopdv 
for Bopot L. Itis markedly easier to assume that the scribe L in Hel. 95 misread 
a minuscule v than that Euripides, for no imaginable reason, should have deviated 
from his established usage. [I noticed too late Herwerden’s note (ed. Hel. (1895) 
ad loc.) ‘malim Biou, sed cf. Soph. El. 960’.] 
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the nonsensical colon after it; its emphasis is enhanced by the unusually 
large space left before the next word. What could have prompted the 
scribe to pen the end of the verse in this peculiar manner? 

On consulting any photograph of L taken before 3 June 1960, a 
similar space and a similar mark after Biov will be noted on fol. 106v; 
the two dots of the (apparent) colon being placed, as in P, not one 
straight below the other but obliquely—and, oddly, connected by a thin 
line.t Could the scribe’s pen have slipped? 

This coincidence of L and P does nothing to explain the origin of the 
odd mark, nor does it unequivocally prove P to have been copied from 
L. It would be arguable that both manuscripts derived this inexplicable 
feature from a common source which both scribes reproduced with 
extreme precision. 

I was surprised, when examining the original manuscripts in the 
Biblioteca Laurenziana, to find that the mark in L showed a strange, red 
hue different from any other punctuation-mark or letter on this or any 
other page. Could the ink have so strangely discoloured in this one 
place? Or could this possibly be a flaw in the paper? On running my 
hand over it I felt no unevenness. Finally, on the date just mentioned, 
I placed the page under the quartz lamp. The peculiarity of its colour 
stood out still more markedly; but what its cause was, the lamp could 
not tell. Hence I invoked the help of the Assistant Librarian, Dr Anna 
Lenzuni. An experienced palaeographer, she too failed to find an 
analogy for the mark in question anywhere in the handwriting of this 
scribe. In the end, she ran her hand over the place—and the ‘colon’ 
stuck to her finger. The heat of the lamp had loosened it. It was a tiny 
piece of straw—a residue from the production process similar to many 
others, of various size and shape, embedded in the coarse paper which is 
the material of cod. Laur. 32.2. The scribe avoided the obstacle to his 

pen; hence the space after Biov (which now is completely smooth).+ 
When, more than a hundred years later, cod. Laur. 32.1 was copied from 
L, its scribe recognized the true state of things; he put neither colon nor 
space after Biov. But the contemporary of L, faithful, stolid P, repro- 
duced the space and, in the form of an absurd colon, that tiny piece of 
straw which, in 1960, was to adhere to the index finger of Dr Lenzuni. 
This tiny piece of evidence is now kept, together with an official 
+ See Plate V (e). + See Plate V (d). 
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report, ina strong-box in the Laurenziana. It measures hardly more than 
one square millimetre, for it has lost its head. Minute though it is, it is 
still weighty enough by itself to prove that P copied Hel. 95 straight 
from L and—in combination with the arguments previously adduced— 
that the same holds good for the bulk of the alphabetic plays. Hence- 
forth we need not trace to any imaginary common ancestor primitive 
faults common to both manuscripts, such as tyev for &yov (Suppl. 
814), Opxds for dpy&s (I. T. 203), dv8poBta (Cycl. 93), kpeiooun (Hel. 
_ 643). In copying the nine alphabetic plays, P reproduced these slips of 
. L. 


Eaesipe ey Gai 4S 
4 a oor uit & ars a 


GiVAUP eH ee Ew 


THE WORK OF TRICLINIUS IN L 
PUN De LS 2 Eat EE Coelenterata 


iighH Eee ROBEEM 


The tenet ‘P is a copy of L’,t often propounded, often rejected, and 
now, I trust, vindicated, is very far from exhausting the relation of the 
two manuscripts. Actually this formula is the starting point, rather than 
the end, of a series of problems which will have to be settled if we are 
ever to make sure of the basis for the text of the relevant plays; a basis 
limited and precarious on any reckoning and hence all the more in need 
of the most precise definition. 

‘Descriptus ergo abiciendus’: this rule is not applicable to P; in fact, 
no editor has ever consistently applied it. ‘Codex G [i.e. the Florentine 
part of P] derivatus ex cod. L valet ad lectiones ab correctore (/) erasas 
cognoscendas...et ad manus distinguendas’; thus Wecklein* defined 
its usefulness; the implication was that a faulty reading in L, if countered 
by a correct reading in P, must in L be due to /, while any reading in 
which L and P agree must in L be due to the original scribe(s) and not 
to /, This principle was expressly adopted in the Budé edition, where 
(e.g. in the table of sigla at the beginning of vol. m1) L® denotes 
“corrections antérieures 4 P’ and / ‘corrections postérieures 4 P’. 
Which means that the information about the various hands in L (and, 
therewith, about the authority of transmitted readings) is based upon 
the petitio principii that nothing written by / can appear in P—and not 
upon the examination of the various hands in L.$ As long as the cor- 
rector / was considered to have dealt with L a century or more after its 


t This statement, here and henceforth, is meant to apply to the alphabetic plays 
only. 

+ Praemonitum, ed. Electra (1898), and similarly in other places. 

8 Cf. the explicit statement ibid. p. i. The consistent application of this principle 
makes the Budé editions unusable for students who desire reliable information 
about the basis on which the text of the alphabetic plays rests. Even so, the editors 
are implicitly using P, at any rate where they offer statements about original read- 
ings of L which have been effaced by Triclinius. 
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production—Iater also than the origin of P—these assumptions were 
indeed essential if Wecklein’s thesis ((L > P’) was to be maintained. 
And yet, even Wecklein’s own apparatus criticus contained a number of 
agreements of P and / against L; many more appeared in disguise, the 
corrector / being labelled L*°* or Lt or L? or L3 (thus throughout /..) 
or, vice versa, all manus correctrices being lumped together as / (J.T.). 
The resulting haze blurred facts which fatally threatened Wecklein’s 
basic assumptions. 

There is no need here to retell the further history of the problem; the 
reader not familiar with it may read it in Turyn’s epoch-making book. 
With regard to this problem, Turyn’s main merit is threefold. First, he 
stressed the coincidence of / and P—inadmissible on Wecklein’s theory 
—in an impressive number of instances. Secondly, by the brilliant dis- 
covery that the corrector / is none other than Demetrius Triclinius he 
changed the basis of the whole problem, placing it in the definite, 
historical frame which for so long it had lacked. Finally, by the tenta- 
tive hint that P may have been written earlier than commonly assumed 
(‘may be dated even as early as c. 1340 A.D.’),* he provided an essential 
element for a new assessment of all the facts involved. 

If we may judge by the observations presented in the preceding 
chapter, Turyn did not quite achieve this complete reassessment; nor is 
this in the least surprising. The extent of his new observations, and their 
implications, were so revolutionary that no one at the time could have 
fully assimilated them. In fact, though, Turyn had in his hands all the 
keys for the solution of the age-old and confused problem. If none the 
less he arrived at a result which—unless the present writer is quite 
mistaken—cannot stand, this is due to the fact that he retained, without 
questioning, one traditional tenet which actually had been upset by his 
own discoveries. As long as P was supposed to have been written a 
long time after L, and the corrector / to have worked on L still later 
again, the acknowledgement of features devised by / recurring in the 
original writing of P would indeed have been fatal to the assumption 
that P was copied from L. Turyn had invalidated all these premisses; 
and yet he retained the conclusion. ‘Of course, P did not know L- 
tricl’:* starting from this (no longer axiomatic) presupposition he 


+ Turyn, p. 269. Ibid. n. 268 he even compared the writing of P with that of a 
MS. dated A.D. 1323. + Thus p. 272, n. 272, and similarly throughout. 
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rejected the derivation of P from L and traced their common features to 
a common ancestor from which he supposed both P and L, and also 
Triclinius, to have derived them. This hypothesis was an indispensable 
step which gave a fresh impetus to the stagnating discussion; but it was 
not final. 

The traditional refusal to acknowledge any impact upon P of the 
innovations due to the corrector / is quite understandable. Indeed the 
date is no longer a serious obstacle (one merely has to bring oneself to 
move the writing of P back by about another twenty or twenty-five 
years beyond the early date which Turyn, in his book, considered 
admissible). But the perusal of a few pages of the apparatus criticus will 
show, time and again, readings of / (i.e. Triclinius) not shared by P. 
How then is one to account for the fact that other / readings—many 
more, in fact, than the apparatus criticus suggests—do appear in P? 
Mere whim of the scribe P cannot in general account for-his accepting 
or rejecting the / readings—seeing that Triclinius often so effaced the 
original reading of L as to make it irrecoverable, except with the help of 
P. As already noted it was in places of this kind that even Wecklein and 
his adherents conceded the value of P. How then could P have 
repudiated, together with many other / readings, even those which had 
completely ousted the original ones? How could he, in these places, be 
in agreement with the original wording in L and yet reproduce, else- 
where, a considerable number of Triclinian alterations? 

Turyn’s answer—that both P and Triclinius derived these readings 
from a common ancestor (whose wording L had missed), while those 
readings which are found interpolated only in L are Triclinius’ own and 
never came before the eyes of the scribe P—was perfectly legitimate; 
though not compelling, it provided a reasonable answer to the 
questions raised. If now we feel compelled to abandon his solution, 
~ these questions still demand to be answered. If P actually copied L, not 
excluding at least part of Triclinius’ alterations, the reliability and value 
of the whole LP tradition—for these plays, the only tradition which 
survives—is called into question. What authority has the primitive text 
of L? What was the source of Triclinius’ alterations? If, at least occa- 
sionally, P copied them where L is no longer legible, are we, in some 
places, left with nothing but his free inventions? In short, are there 
places where actually we have been taking Triclinius for Euripides? 
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These questions are serious enough to justify the most wary and 
sceptical approach and a punctilious inquiry which may strain the 
reader’s patience. We proceed to examine the dealings of Triclinius with 
L, and their relation to P. And we shall, for the time being, disregard 
the results of the preceding chapter, in so far as they may have yielded 
hints for the solution of the problems here arising. In carrying out this 
inquiry independently we may hope to gain a useful check upon our 
results. 


2 METRICA 


(a) Triclinian changes of the division of cola recurring in P 


In the Avertissement at the beginning of vol. 111 of the Budé Euripides 
(p. ii) one reads: “Particuliérement dans les choeurs, il [the corrector /] 
donne en marge les noms des métres tels qu’il les concevait, il a souvent 
modifié la division antérieure des cola, et méme corrigé le texte pour le 
mettre en concordance avec sa théorie. Aucune de ces notes métri- 
ques et...aucune des corrections du texte qui y correspondent 
n’a été reprise par la premiére main de P. On reconnait donc ici 
stirement l’intervention d’une main récente, postérieure a la confection 
de P.’ 

On the notes métriques something has been said in the first chapter 
(above, pp. 6 ff.). As to the colon divisions in lyrical passages, it is true 
that, generally speaking, they are identical in P and L to a most im- 
pressive degree. Particularly in parts which Triclinius left, in this respect, 
unaltered, one may compare page after page without finding a single 
difference, and this identity (which anyhow is not matter of course) 
extends even to places where a word is broken by the end of a colon;t 
so in I.T. 190 Paoire|lov, 399 Soval|K6xAoa, 835 ayKGAail|o1, 1282 
Eevdllevt1 ; Hel. 202 aloyu||vas, 336 Saxpud|levta, 678 év||bev, 679 En|ix’ 
“Hoa. Even where Triclinius altered the divisions, P very often agrees 
with the arrangement as L had it originally. There are, however, not a 
few exceptions, and they are instructive. Disregarding, for the time 
being, Triclinius’ verbal alterations we may, from this point of view, 

+ The end of a colon is indicated in the MSS. either by the breaking of the line (or 


- column), or by :, or by both these combined. Since these differences are merely 
_ graphic, I shall, in this chapter, render each and all of them by the sign ||. 
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first survey the parodos of /.7. (vv. 123 ff.; L 135 and v, P 120Vv and 
121r; cf. Pls. 1, IV (c), VI and VII). 

Triclinius left the division of the opening anapaests, down to v. 142, 
unaltered. Thereafter we note the following changes:* 

+ The first colon (y. 143), in L*,* ran from © Spoai until EyKerpon ; 
Triclinius introduced a division before #5. This division recurs in P. 
The next colon, 

— y. 145, in L*, began with tés and ended with Bodv. Triclinius 
deleted this last word and prefixed Boév to the next colon. P divides 
and accentuates as L*. 

— vy. 149 f.: L* had this division: oUVyyovov Gpov KaTaKAalopeva | 
2wds.. .dvelpwv. Triclinius effected a thorough and odd re-division. 
This was, much later, introduced into P by the Renaissance metrician p 
(like the following and many others); but P* was as L*. 

— yy. 152 f.: Triclinius made three cola out of two in L*; P* = L*. 

— v. 156: the colon consisted, in L*, of ic: Saiyov only. Triclinius 
added és tov to it, deleting these words at the beginning of the next 
column. Here again, P is as L*. Immediately after this, 

— v. 159 consisted, in L* as in P*, of the words d&iSa Tréepwas. &.8 
Triclinius (and thus p) again joined the following word (tdo6e) to it, in 
the manner just described. 

+ v. 166 was, in L*, & vexpois OeAKTH pia Keito1; the following verse 
begins with GAA’. Triclinius erased the last syllable of Kei[ta1] and 
prefixed t’ to the following &Ad’ ; that is, he removed the hiatus. This is 
how P (121r) wrote the two cola from the first.J 

+ In vy. 170-1, the word @dAos in L* made the beginning of a colon 
(going on until oo1). Triclinius erased it and added it to the preceding 
colon. And there it stands in P. 

+ vv. 184 f. Here the last syllable of woATrais had made, in L* (135 r), 
the beginning ofa colon. Triclinius transferred it, in the same manner as 
before, to the end of the preceding colon. In this endeavour to effect a 


t The sign + is prefixed to those passages in which P agrees with the altered 
division; — to agreements of P and L*. 

+ The asterisk means: ‘original reading, before alteration’. Where there is no 
alteration, P and L of course indicates what the first hand wrote. 

8 Tr. seems to have redrawn this last letter. 

J This is one of the instances where Wecklein, in his app. crit., expressly set out 
an agreement of P and / against L*. 
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normal anapaestic dimeter, he added, moreover, the ny-ephelkystikon 
to vexuo1. P has véxuow and ends the colon with poAtrais. 

+vv.194f. In L*, the colon consisted of dup’ ovyés only. Triclinius, 
in his usual manner, transferred to its end the word &A1os from the 
following colon, and this is how P wrote the verse. 

These alterations are all of a kind. How is one to understand that 
some of them do recur in P while others do not? Could the former pos- 
sibly be due to another, earlier hand, and not to Triclinius? This 
diagnosis seems applicable to an alteration near the end of the same 
passage. In v. 228, L* originally separated the dimeter oW5’ &voixtpdv T” 
éxPoAAovtov from the following Sékpuov. . .uor. This division has been 
changed, Saxpuov being joined to the first colon. The relevant cor- 
rector strove to reduce the resulting gap by erasing, in the next column, 
not only the word which he had moved but also the following kai viv 
ket and rewriting these syllables so as to make them more nearly fill the 
wider space. I do not recall seeing a passage where Triclinius took this 
trouble; moreover, both the colour of the ink and the style of writing 
suggest that, in this place, the original scribe (Nicolaus Triclines) 
corrected a slip he had made. P agrees with this revised form of L. 

With regard, however, to the instances set out above no doubt is 
possible; they are, all of them, due to Demetrius Triclinius. And it is 
demonstrable that, although they are all of a kind (all of them being 
designed to make the division of cola conform with his metrical con- 
cepts), still they were not made in one working process, but on two dif- 
ferent occasions. This is shown by the varying colour of the inks used. 
The difference, it is true, is not as pronounced here as it is in other 
places, such as we have mentioned before and shall quote, more fully, 
later; yet it is, on careful examination, unambiguous. Triclinius made 
some of these alterations in an ink as black as is, in this part of the 
manuscript, the colour of the text itself; once (v. 170 84/Aos) it looks even 
darker. It is the same ink with which he wrote the large marginalia ad 
vv. 179 (avaTraioTiK& §”) and 186 (xopioupik&). The other set of altera- 
tions metri gratia look greyish-brown. This brown ink, again, looks 
darker in some places (v. 159), markedly lighter in others (v. 152), but 
even at its darkest it is still different from the other, black set. 

The alterations in black recur in P: the others do not. The conclusion 
is inescapable that P was copied from L after Triclinius had introduced 
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one set of changes, and before the more detailed work for which he 
used the ink which now looks greyish-brown. This distinction is 
analogous with that between earlier and later textual alterations intro- 
duced by Triclinius which are to be the subject of a later chapter. By 
anticipation, two of them may be quoted here, since they occur in the 
passage just instanced and served metrical purposes. At its very 
beginning (v. 123) Triclinius replaced the original evpapette by 
evpaueit’. In v. 138 he changed &yes &yes to &(ya)yes &Cyayyes. Both 
these alterations are in the grey-brown colour of the later changes of 
cola and, like these, fail to appear in P. 

Some similar slight verbal changes dictated by metrical considera- 
tions may be quoted, together with some variations in the division of 
cola, from the first stasimon of the same play (J.T. 392 ff.; L 137v, P 
123r). Here indeed the distinction between ink colours becomes in- 
creasingly precarious, as a dark shade of ‘brown’ may, in places, 
become indistinguishable from a lighter kind of ‘black’; hence I shall 
quote only a selection of instances, where either the shade of the ink, or 
the style of the writing, admits of a confident distinction. Definitely 
greyish-brown_and hence, as we may now assume, secondary—are, in 
this song, the small notes indicating the beginnings of otp(ogn) and 
avtiotp(o9t)), the insertion of a division after &pa in 399 and at the cor- 
responding place 414 after éAtris, and the colometric change in 405 from 
Kai Trepi Kiovas || vaot to . . .Klovags val|év, which brings this colon into 
correspondence with 420 Tois. . .jj\ke1. The same colour stands out in 
the changes from éAativots (407) to eiA- and from Kowwai (418) to Kevad, 
as well as in the addition of tote (395), of te (417), Tv (428) and év 
(433). The palaeographical argument for the later origin of all these 
alterations coincides with the fact that none of them recurs in P. 

On the other hand, P does reproduce divisions effected, in L, by 
Triclinius with black ink. They are few; namely, in v. 395 and, cor- 
respondingly, in 410, the insertion of cola after of8ya and dynua 
respectively, and likewise after éuiAAav in 412, involving the rewriting 
of the endings of these words. That is to say, Triclinius recognized the 
responsion where the text is sound, but left for his later attempt the part 
where it is complicated by the lacuna after Siettépacev v. 395. It neededa 
Kirchhoff to find the correct supplement Ie ; Triclinius, though, as just 
noted, strove to fill the gap by adding Tote. At this later juncture he 
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re-divided the cola which previously he had left unaltered. P agrees 
with the earlier stage of Triclinius’ reconstruction. 

Some select instances from the rest of 7.7. will suffice for the present 
argument. Above (p. 11) it was inferred, from the marginal note on 
I.T. 827 f., that the metrical structure of the exchange between 
Orestes and Iphigenia after their recognition held Triclinius’ interest at 
his first perusal of L. This has left its marks in some alterations written 
with black ink which, again, recur in P. 

I.T. 845. L* (140v) had io. . .id&; both times the i has been erased 
and the accent replaced by a large circumflex. Its shape and black colour 
indicate that the change was made by Triclinius—it is one of his 
favourite devices.t P (127r) has®...&. 

y. 856. Something was written in L* after évupévaios; it may have 
been the & which Seidler restored. Anyhow, it was erased, and the 
black dash across the resulting space suggests that this was done by 
Triclinius, who, presumably, thus wanted to effect the trochaic metre 
which, according to his marginal note, he found in this song. P has a 
vacant space where L shows the erasure. 

vy. 870. L* wrote like this: 


Pex ee 


Seiv’ EtAav Seiv’ EtAc ddyor || oUyyove Tape 8” KTA. 


Triclinius made room for a colon mark after étAav? by erasing the last 
two letters of this word and adding them, per compendium, over A; he 
also erased oWyyove and, instead, added it after ddyor. All this is in 
black ink and recurs in P where in consequence the verse reads differently 
from L*: 

Seiv’ EtAc Seiv’ étAav- ddpor ovyyove || Tapa 8’ KTA.* 


Judged by our metrical standards, Triclinius here succeeded in 
restoring the correct dochmiac metre. It is very unlikely that such was 
his conscious aim; more probably he aimed, here too, to indicate tro- 
chees. It is instructive to compare neighbouring verses where he 
destroyed transmitted dochmiacs. In 854, 856 and 860, L* separated the 
dochmiac metres, and so does P. Triclinius removed the divisions by 


+ Aubreton, p. 170 (cf. 163) quotes ten instances of changed into ie in Sopho- 
cles; for the reverse change (as here) he refers to Az. 387 (?), 904 (? read 900, 901, 
902, 903, 908) and O.R. 1186 (‘tous deux avec L’: ?). 

+ P puts circumflex over both 8eiv’, as L* had done, though Tr. changed them 
into acute (perhaps on a later occasion). 
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putting brown lines across them. In v. 857 he achieved the same result 
by adding the letters tp, making Aéktpoov out of AEK: (i.e. AEKoov saline 
Here again P agrees with L* and this fact must here serve to show that 
this alteration is due to a later effort—for the colour of the ink which 
Triclinius used is here so dark that it could with equal right be described 
as ‘dark brown’ or ‘light black’. Distinctly black are, on the other 
hand, the Triclinian alterations of cola in 876, 890, 895 which recur in P, 
while in one instance (889) P agrees with L*. It is probably significant 
that in the latter instance (alone) a mere dash removes the separation of 
dochmiac metres; one would, for this reason, ascribe it to Triclinius’ 
later effort like the similar ones mentioned above, even though this dash 
looks black. On the whole, the result is the same in this passage as 
before: P reproduces the earlier but not the later changes effected by 
Triclinius. 

From the song J/. 7. 1089 ff. two instructive instances deserve to be set 
out. At the end of the first stanza (1103 f.) L* (1421) had the cola 
divided as follows: 

Aipvav @’ eiAicoovoav USep || KUKvelov || EvOa KUKVOS LEAWSOs || LOUOAS 
OeporTrevel : 


The manuscript in its present state still shows that Triclinius made two 
successive efforts to bring this arrangement into agreement with the dif- 
ferent one in the antistrophe, where the corresponding verses (1120 ff.) 
were 
YeTAPGAAEL SuTSaipovia: || TO SE yet” eUTUXias KoKOUOBa1, || BpoToIs BapUs 
CILOOV : 
Triclinius first erased Sap and rewrote it before kUxveiov. He felt, 
rightly, that this solitary word in L* did not make a proper colon;t nor 
was there a similar one in the antistrophe. When, at some later time, he 
reconsidered the passage, he saw that his previous alteration failed to 
effect due metrical correspondence. This time he achieved, essentially, 
the correct solution, perceiving that that solitary word belonged to the 
next colon. Hence he scored it out and rewrote it in front of the next 
column; moreover he erased the word U8wp which he had prefixed to it 


* One may guess that the scribe L* mistook a punctuation mark, in his Vorlage, 
after KUxverov—such as both he and Tr. were careful to preserve—for a colon 
division. 
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and wrote it again where L* had had it. Now, one of the three columns 
into which L is here divided was empty and the next correspondingly 
longer. In this way, Triclinius had disposed of the supernumerary 
colon and achieved, in general, metrical correspondence. To make it 
complete, he now altered S¢ (1121) into yap, so as to equalize kikveiov 
(v — v) with To ydp pet’ ;t he also wrote dvTi pds over ueTa- (1120) to 
indicate that it corresponds withAi(uvav) in 1103. The ink, in this whole 
set of interrelated alterations, is unequivocally brown; the same dark 
brown as in the ‘metrical details’ which he added to his markedly dif- 
ferent, earlier note xopiayBiK& (above, p. 8). This earlier note is dis- 
tinctly black, and if more than shadowy traces were left of the word 
USep which Triclinius added and again erased before KUxveiov, its 
colour presumably would prove to have been the same. Anyhow, the 
self-evident succession of Triclinius’ attacks on this problem is con- 
firmed by the fact that the colour of his last alterations is the same as 
that of his last metrical marginalia. 
This is how the relevant words are written in P (1291): 


Aipvav 6° eiAiocouoay || USap KUKveiov || EvOa KUKVOS KTA. 


Nowhere could P have found this arrangement except in L, after 
Triclinius’ first, and before his final effort. 

Something similar happened at the end of the same song; in a passage, 
that is, whose metre and wording continue to this day to cause troubles 
enhanced by problems of metrical correspondence (and some traditional 
misreporting about the wording of the manuscripts). It is small wonder 
that Triclinius found difficulties here and made repeated attempts to 
overcome them. In analysing his procedure it will be practical, for once, 
to present first the wording as it stands out, perfectly clearly, in P 


(129 v) : I.T. 1146 poépos* tAikoov Bidoous és cuiAAas* 
1147 xapitev GPeoTrAoUTOIO yaiTas 
1148 eis piv GOVULEVE KTA. 


This is exactly as L*. Triclinius made the following changes: 1146 
wartpds, colon (:) before és, and add. xapitwv at the end; 1147 del. 


t+ This is a characteristic instance of the barren remedies generally applied by Tr. 
He lacked the mental alertness to realize that the metrical inequality was actually due 
to KUKAiov (1104, restored by Seidler) having been corrupted under the impact of 
xuxvos following. 
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yapitev and erp. yait. éBp. by putting the figures 6 and a over the 
words as written by L*; 1148 és for eis. The colour of these alterations, 
as well as their non-occurrence in P, show that they all stem from 
Triclinius’ later effort.* 


Reece 1148-9 .. .OPVULEVAE: TTOAUTTOIKIAA PapEe% 


II5O Kai TTAOKGoUs TTEPIBAAAOL EVE” 


This is markedly different from L* as well as from the state in which 
Triclinius finally left that manuscript. L* had written 


1148 ff. .. .dovupévar TroAuTTOIKIAa || Papen Kod Tr. Tr. 


This in fact is what the manuscript shows even now; but with some tell- 
tale features. Ddpea Kai TACK is written, in rasura, by Triclinius, and 
there is an erasure also before these syllables; that is, between this and 
the preceding colon. Triclinius had first joined pdpex to the preceding 
colon (where its traces are clearly distinguishable) and added a colon 
mark after épvupéva. At this stage P was copied from L. Subsequently 
he restored the cola as they had been in L* in that dark brown colour 
which we now know to be indicative of his final effort.* 

It would be tedious to discuss further similar changes which 
Triclinius made in this song. Some of them (as e.g. in 1138) are identifi- 
able as belonging to his final effort by their unambiguously brown 
colour; others (e.g. at the end of the second strophe)§ only by the fact 
that they do not reappear in P any more than the former—and perhaps 
also by the style of the writing and by their interrelation with other, 
unambiguous alterations. 

The instances so far presented are, I trust, sufficient to prove that 
Triclinius worked on L on (at least) two different occasions and that P 
was copied from L after the first of these and before the second. We shall 
later look for similar evidence from other plays. It may however be 
stated now that such evidence does exist and that elsewhere too the 
variation of colours and styles of writing often proves helpful in 


+ Be it noted then that éBpotrAoUToI0 xattas is the reading of both P and L*. The 
impact upon collators and editors of the tiny, light-brown figures which Tr. placed 
over these words is quite astonishing. 

* This brown colour here, as well as in the rewritten word kUveiov v. 1104, has a 
characteristic ‘red glow’—on which more later. 

8 In v. 1135 L* had éxrret&oovowy, like P. 
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evaluating it. Not rarely though the alternation of ink colours is as 
hard to interpret or even to establish as in the last instance just quoted 
from J.T. In the parodos of /.4., for example (L 145v), there are 
alterations, even in close proximity, some of which recur in P (134v); 
e.g. in vv. 173-4 and 177-8; while others did not prevent P from repro- 
ducing L*; e.g. in vv. 168-9 and 174-5. Yet, even in problematical 
instances like this one, careful examination can, as a rule, lead to a satis- 
factory explanation of the seemingly erratic behaviour of P. For 
example, in 7.4. 174-5 x1A1d||vauo1 P copied a division which Triclinius 
had at first introduced but which later he removed, as in 7.7. 1090 and 
1150. And perhaps we have by now reached the point where we may 
state, at least tentatively, that where a Triclinian alteration of this kind 
recurs in P, it must be due to his first attempt; where it does not recur in 
P, to a later. 

In either case, of course, Triclinius altered not merely the colon 
division which he found in L* but also the wording, as a few instances 
have already shown; and the observations so far summarized yield a 
hint of the manner in which his changes of the wording, too, may have 
affected L and P respectively. However, before turning to this most 
important part of our inquiry, it may be worth while to consider the 
significance of the part of Triclinius’ work so far surveyed. 


(6) The metrical work of Triclinius in L and its antecedents* 


We can visualize what the MS. L looked like when, fresh from the 
scriptorium, it came first into Triclinius’ hands. Page after page the 
poetical text ran on, broken up into parcels longer or shorter, without 
any indication that would help the reader to grasp the significance of 
these divisions. There were indeed, from the first, indications of the 
persons speaking (by abbreviated names or mere dashes), but nothing to 
draw attention to a change of metre; anapaests followed upon iambics, 
or lyrics upon anapaests, without any distinction; and lyrical parts, 
whether blended with dialogue metres or pure, ran on with no indication 
of their structure—in such a way that often the beginning of a new 
stanza, or even the transition from lyrics to dialogue, occurred in the 


+ Cf. Turyn, pp. 248 ff. 
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very middle of one and the same verse-line.t This indeed is how the 
Euripides text in L remains to this day in those parts which Triclinius 
left untouched (or nearly so): namely in the triad, for which he used 
another working copy;* and this is how the text is presented, through- 
out, in P§ (though in far clearer writing). One may wonder how much 
time and trouble it would take a modern scholar on such a basis to 
achieve what, in this respect, Triclinius did in L—unaided, at least in the 
unannotated plays, by any other relevant tradition. For, ifa model had 
been available in which these features were made clear—by correct 
division, spacing, and the traditional signs—L* surely would have 
copied them. As it is, Triclinius restored the outward indications of 
the formal structure of the plays. In this respect, he produced an 
equivalent of the Alexandrian edition, and that on the basis of the 
jejune information available to him in the manual of Hephaestion and 
similar summaries. It is natural that he committed faults; still his 
achievement—the first of its kind since the Hellenistic age—is admirable 
on any count; to the contemporaries it must have seemed little short of 
miraculous. Evidence of their esteem is given by a note which one of 
his pupils prefixed to his master’s colometry of Pindar’s Olympia and 
Pythia:'' the analyses of the former (and also P. /.), so we are told there, 
Siwp8oOn Tapa ToU TUETEPOU GOMIOTOU, T]TOL WUOTAywYyoU, KUpOU 
Anuntpiou tou TpikAiviouy t& 5 Aoimra Tév TluOicov euetenOn Trap’ 
QUTOU TrOAAdY TIVév (TdVv) Kad’ Huds copdyv eis toto attov Trpo- 
tpeyavtwv. This note conveys a lively idea of the enthusiastic band of 
students working with, and under, Triclinius and of their veneration for 
him. Muotaywyot: they conceived of their labours as a spiritual task, 
t E.g. Phoen. 213-14 is divided, in L (2221) and P (69v) KéAMIoTOV KeAgSTUK 
Tr6AEws || x1tpoKpI18eio” KTA.—right across the delimitation of strophe and antistrophe. 
Similarly, the stanza Hel. 1137 and the antistrophe 1151 begin in the middle of a line 
oes in ren P(t, eee Be e n. §). In Cycl. 502 and 518, the division 
etween the stanzas, an i ithi 
Bete ea ead rise Ges ne etween a song and dialogue, were within one 
+ See the brilliant second chapter of Turyn’s book and his p. 243. A few Tri- 
cliniana in the triad—as also in the Sophocles (below, p. 127)—do not affect the issue. 
8 Apart from the few metrical notes added by the rubricator (above, p. 6). 
J The absence of these essential paraphernalia is common in the medieval MSS. 
except such late ones as benefited from Triclinius’ labours. 


ll Scholia rec. in Pindari Epinicia, ed. Abel (1891), p. 49 (app. crit.); cf. below, 
pa joy fe. 
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and of their master as a guide possessed of superior inspiration. In 
fact, this is how Triclinius felt himself. In a prefatory note which recurs 
in most of his editions but which appears originally to have been formu- 
lated for his Pindar, he describes at length a sign, devised by himself, to 
mark such syllables as metrically could be used as short or long.t 
He commends it to the judgement of the competent few and continues* 
. - Eel Kad & or Trepi TV YopIKdV LEAdv Kal THV GAA Tédv év ToIs Soduao1 
PEPOLEVOoV eiSQv Errivevontar, Geig Tivi kai dtroppryte éuTrvevoel TAIoTA Trovn- 
Capeved Trept Te TOUTOV Kal Tv év avToIs LETPwV, Kal TatiT’ év Tois Spapaoiv 
e€eteOn, cos Gv of Evtuyxavovtes éxolev Siayivookeiv Tas Te OTPOGAS Kal dvTI- 
OTPOHAS THvV LEAD Kai Tas ETTASOUs, Kail Tivos éoTiv Ei5ous Kal NETPOU THV LEAVY 
EKAOTOV, Kal U1) UATHY TA TOV KOPaAv dp&v pEAN Tois SpOaAuois, UNSév SE TOUTE 
eiSévai GOTTEN TIVES UT] YPALUaTOV EXovTES Treipav Kai BiIPAlov dv& xEipas 
&eduevor BAETrovol Lev TUTTOUS ypaudtoov, ovSév SE Tdv éyKelpéveov ioaoww.$§ 

One could not describe with greater precision that part of Triclinius’ 
work in L with which we have so far concerned ourselves; and it is both 
touching and illuminating to find this authentic confession about the 
spirit in which it was done. “Ogig Tivi kai &tropprytep éuTrvevioet TAcIo TX 
TTOVNOauevW....” 

We—his successors, comfortably supported by centuries of that 
tradition which he revived—are liable to perceive the toil rather than 
the inspiration in his labours. Surveying them dispassionately (or even 
sceptically), we infer that he was bound to notice, in carrying out his 
work, that the text before him was, in places, corrupt. Regarding those 
metrical features with which we are dealing, his standard in judging its 
quality was, naturally and indeed unavoidably, that same doctrine 
which also enabled him to recover the main structure of the lyrical 
passages. His assumption that the division of cola in L*, even where it 

tT Tlepi onueioov tis Koiviis ovAAaBis (Abel, op. cit. pp. 41 f.), Scholia Gr. in 
Aristophanem, ed. Dibner, Proleg. Nr. xvii; Aubreton, p. 35. 

+ Abel, op. cit. p. 43-10 ff. 

8 The prefatory chapter trepi onuelov Tijs Koiviis oUAAGPFs recurs in the Aeschylus 
MS. Neapol. ii F 31, in Paris. Gr. 2711 (Sophocles), Rom. Angel. 14 (Euripides; cf. 
Turyn, pp. 30 ff. and 38) and in the MSS. of Tr.’s final Aristophanes edition (Vat. 
1294, etc.; cf. Zacher, p. 604). The passage quoted above clearly, I think, shows that 
it was not originally written to accompany an edition of any one of the dramatists, 
but for Pindar, and at a time when Tr. could look back upon extensive work on the 


dramatists. Its recurrence in Triclinian autographs of Aesch. and Eur. providesa hint 
concerning the chronology of his work on Pindar and the dramatists respectively. 
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was not confuted by faulty responsion, needed fairly frequent correction 
must have been based upon this doctrine; for no detailed colometry 
was available (at any rate for the alphabetic plays) by which he could 
have checked it.t He altered the division of cola where he regarded this 
as necessary in order to make them square with the notions which he 
had developed in a long practice of applying Hephaestion’s teaching to 
the transmitted texts. In doing so he was liable to mistake, and in con- 
sequence to destroy, some good, old tradition; sometimes because 
textual corruptions prevented him from recognizing a metre with 
which in principle he was acquainted (so e.g. with the threnetic 
anapaests in the parodos of /.7. and Jon 886 ff.: this metre he recognized 
e.g. ad A. Pers. 992); sometimes because the original division in L* 
implied a metre unknown to him. This applies in particular to the 
dochmiac. Hephaestion and his successors mention it as a variety of the 
antispast* (‘one metre augmented by one syllable’); but as an essential, 
constituent element of Greek lyrics the dochmiac was forgotten until 
Seidler rediscovered it. Accordingly Triclinius, in L, never uses the 
word Sdyu10s ;§ he does make large use of that unreal makeshift, the 
antispast—but very rarely with reference to dochmiac verses (E/. 585, 

t ‘Division of cola’ is one thing; ‘colometry’, another. KeAouetpia is the title of 
writings in which the traditional division of xéAcq is interpreted metrically. Thus, 
one Eugenius, a grammarian in the time of the emperor Anastasius (according to the 
Suda, s.v.) Eypawye kwAopetpiav Té&v pEAiKdv AioxUAou, ZopoKAéous, EvprtiSou, and a 
similar effort by one Philtatius is recorded by the Byzantine historian Olympiodorus 


(Hist. Gr. Min. ed. Dindorf, 1 (1870), p. 463). Of this kind was the book of 
Heliodorus by which the colon division in the Venetus of Aristophanes was checked 
(cf. my Ancestry of the Harklean N.T. (1945), pp. 95 f.; J. Irigoin, Les Scholies 
métriques de Pindare (1958), p.49). Accordingly, the pupils of T. refer to t& ypagévta 
Trepl TOV YETP~OV THv KwAwY in Pindar which their master revised or devised 
respectively (Scholia rec. in Pindari Epinicia, ed. Abel (1891), p. 49 (app. crit.), 
quoted by Irigoin, op. cit. p. 95; cf. above, p. 28, n. Il ). 

+ Hephaestion, x, 2 (p. 32.5 Consbruch: avtiottaotiKdy TrevOnuipepés); ibid. 
Schol. A, p. 142.20 (‘To8Sv arAdv Uo kal ovAAaPiis’, ie. v— + —U + — !); ibid. 
Choeroboscus (p. 239.14 “8§ évtiotréotou Kal ovAAafiis’; the more accurate views 
of the puduiKol, quoted ibid., had no practical effect). 

8 Cf. H. Weir Smyth, Harvard Studies in Class. Philol. xxx (1921), p- 84: ‘Tri- 
clinius scanned all measures except the dactylic by tetrasyllabic divisions and there- 
fore did not recognize the dochmiac. It is noteworthy, however, that he mentions 
that rhythm by name on two occasions: Sept. 778 émrel 8’ éptippeov, in his scheme an 
hypercatalectic antispastic monometer, and Prom. 583 Bopdv undé ol, an antispastic 
penthemimeres. In both cases he adds ‘8 xaAcitat Soypaikdv’. 
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L 192v; 1147, L199v; /.T. 644 ff., L 1391). In the margin of long 
dochmiac passages, such as A.F. 875 ff. and the following lyrics 
(L roar ff.), or the recognition scene /.7. 827 ff., all kind of metrical 
terms are listed, but not antispasts. With this imperfect knowledge he 
was bound to destroy, in places, a superior tradition; while, on the 
other hand, the occurrence in L* of these divisions means that this 
manuscript preserved an arrangement based upon a metrical knowledge 
which had been lost. In short, L* preserved, unknown to Triclinius 
and, of course, not rarely impaired, the outward form of the edition of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium; and this is true of the medieval manuscripts 
generally—except where they reproduce alterations by Triclinius or are 
otherwise corrupted. 

This conclusion from the somewhat theoretical argument just out- 
lined is borne out by a comparison of the colon division in the 
papyri. 

I subjoin a summary of the evidence (in addition to L and P, I quote, 
where available, also MSS. B (Paris. 2713) and M (Marc. 471), both 
from Spranger’s facsimiles). 

Pap. Ox. 2224 (II A.D.) preserves fragments of the dochmiac passage 
Hipp. 579-95. In L (160v), P (Pal. 287, 1551), B (89v), and M (1401), 
the divisions are as in the papyrus; that is, dochmiac metres or, at any 
rate, dimeters are separated, even in places where no considerations of 
space or of the structure of the phrase would alternatively account for 
the divisions. Thus pd&tis S@pdtoov (579) has a line to itself in LPMV 
pap-; yeyoveiv Stra (586) forms a colon (except in M) and so does the 
mere interjection ai ai (594),* leaving the following mpd8otTos é 
piAwv to form a dochmiac colon. Triclinius did not interfere, in L, with 
those scanty places which remain in the papyrus; he did ruin, in the 
same passage, one dochmiac metre (v. 573) and restored another one 
(577); his marginal note iouBiKoi otiyo: Kai tpoyaik& shows that 
neither of these alterations was dictated by a correct perception of the 
metre. | 

Pap. Antin. 23 preserves fragmentary parts of the famous song Med. 
824 ff.; viz. 825-41.* The fragments are sufficient to show that, here 
again, the division of cola was identical in the papyrus and the manu- 


+ Conflated in L, P and M, with the alternative spelling é é. 
+ L 172Vv, P (Pal. 287) 78v, B 120r (Med. is not in M). Cf. below, p. 36. 
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scripts. Particularly striking, within the general agreement in setting 
out rather short cola—such as 826 1’ &tropepBdpevor and 832 évOa rod’ 
éyvest—is the breaking (dictated by responsion) of the word é@u||o- 
(o)apévav 837.4 

For Med. 1279-92, the division of verses in the manuscripts’ can be 
compared with that in pap. R. Harris 38 (11 A.D.).J Here again, it is 
almost generally identical in all these witnesses; that is to say, apart 
from the iambic trimeters 1284 f. and 1288 f., they indicate dochmiac 
dimeters (or, once, a monometer, 1287) by dividing after 1280 étexes, 
1281 KTeveis, 1282 Trd&pos,! 1283 Téxvois (even though trpooPoAciv— 
from 1254—spoils the metre in LP), 1286 pdvep, 1287 5uo0Bei,*t 1290 
Seivov (all witnesses prefix the following © to the next colon—under- 
standably). The two instances of wanting identity are instructive. In 
1279 the papyrus divides—metrically correctly—oi5n||pos ; P and L have 
oi||Sapos, while B adds the whole word to this colon: the breaking of a 
word for metrical reasons was easily lost. And the (partly suspect) text 
of the closing phrase is capable of various metrical interpretations. The 
papyrus divides it after Aéxos and PBpotois, suggesting three (iambic) 
dimeters. The three medieval manuscripts agree in dividing after 
ToAutrovov only.** This probably means no more than that the ‘natural’, 
or rhetorical, division of the phrase has asserted itself against the less 
‘natural’, metrical tradition. 

The detailed presentation of this instance may serve to show that a 
moderate amount of difference does not militate against the conclusion 
that basically the layout in the medieval manuscripts is the Alexandrian 
one—which was bound to be corrupted, to some extent, in the course of 
the tradition just as was the text. This can be seen from the small frag- 
ment of Ba, 115 4-9 and 1183-6 in pap. Antin. 73 (v-vr A.D.) which can be 


t P and B separate this colon only by a punctuation mark and/or enlarged space. 
This happens sporadically in all MSS.—a first step towards the obliteration of 
original divisions. 

+ B breaks the word one syllable later. 8 L175v, P 831, B 126v. 

J Cf. below, pp. 37f. ll Here B wrongly adds yuvoikév. 

Tt Here, though, P reflects a temporary alteration by Triclinius, cf. below, 

gets 

** L though had a division also (like pap.), after Bpotois—quite possibly a survival 
of the Alexandrian arrangement. It was removed by Triclinius (and hence (?) is 
absent from P). 
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checked against P (Pal. 287, 195 v) only. The division of verses is gener- 
ally the same in both, but P repeatedly puts on one line two cola which 
in the papyrus have separate lines. In v. 1158 a comma before éAqPev still 
indicates the old division, and in 1183 ff. it is unmistakable because the 
changes of speakers are indicated by wide spaces into which the rubri- 
cator (as usual) has written their names; but P squeezes the whole of vv. 
1185 f. (véos. . .atraAdtprxe) on to one line without indicating any divi- 
sion, while the papyrus breaks the line after udcxos (the next is mutilated). 
A basic identity and its gradual, superficial obliteration are here evi- 
dent. 

There is comparatively copious papyrus evidence for various lyrics in 
the Phoenissae; it is however, for various reasons, not very instructive. 

Phoen. 175-8" is set out, in pap. Ox. 1177 (of the Augustan age) 
exactly as in Wecklein and Murray; that is, by dochmiac dimeters 
(divisions after 175 d&eAiou, 176 péyyos, 177 THpPOVa). Thus the verses 
stand in P and M, except that both these join trots to the third colon. 
L and B on the other hand offer a completely different and obscure lay- 
out—and in both it is the same. 

Of Antigone’s next stanza (182 ff.) the same papyrus preserves only 
the very beginning. Here it is noteworthy that papyrus and manu- 
scripts divide before, and not after, Bpovtai and that the papyrus ends 
the next line differently from the manuscripts, before the last syllable of 
aiSaAdev (183). The purpose of this division is obscure to me. Even 
more puzzling are the fragments, likewise in pap. Ox. 1177, of vv. 219— 
26, for they show divisions completely different from the manuscripts 
and in themselves unconvincing.* It is hardly worth while to speculate 
about this isolated oddity. 

Pap. Ryl. 547 (1-11 A.D.) enables us to check the divisions of cola in 
Phoen. 646-54.8 It agrees completely with the manuscripts— which is 
not very remarkable, for the separation of these monotonous trochaic 

t L 2221, P (conv. soppr. 172) 69r, B Gor, M 8or. 

+ The divisions in the pap. effect omar long cola which still do not look 
like the result of the mere combination into one of two, or more, original divisions. 
Nor are they haphazard; for the recurring breaking of words (220 &||yéAuao1, 221 
Doi||Beo, 224 Trap||Séviov) suggests some metrical purpose. Only the first of these 
_ divisions (220) strangely recurs in P alone of all MSS. known to me, and M alone 
agrees with pap. in dividing after KaotoAias (222). 

§ L 2251, P 731, B 66v, M 88r. 
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dimeters is largely matter of course. It may be noted though that at the 
one less obvious place, 649, papyri and most manuscripts agree in 
beginning a fresh colon with yatnp.* 

Pap. Ox. 224, originally part of the same roll as the preceding, covers 
much of the similarly monotonous song Phoen. 1019 ff.; namely 1019— 
43 and 1064 f.; besides, 1027-48 can be compared in Pap. Soc. Ital. 1193 
(11 A.D.). The two papyri agree completely in the verses which they have 
in common. In the great majority of instances the manuscripts likewise 
agree (though here and there the indication of a division is reduced to a 
punctuation mark). Impressive (because none too obvious) is this 
agreement in the first colon (on which presently) and in the common 
incision before &Avpov 1028. Where there are differences of some signifi- 
cance, they are predominantly due to the fact that the papyri very 
strictly separate dimeters, the delimitations of which have sometimes, 
and for various reasons, disappeared from some or all manuscripts. 
More specifically, the following differences may be noted. 

The most marked one is near the beginning. All manuscripts and 
papyri extend the first colon (different from modern practice) until 
. . Adyeuua. Thereafter pap. Ox., like our editors, suitably makes three 
cola from veptépou until toAUoTovos, but the four manuscripts have 
only two, with the incision after KaSyeiov. None of them, though, 
divides the antistrophe accordingly (after OnBaiov 1045), but all havea 
tricolon there: an indication that their deviation from the papyri in the 
strophe is not evidence of a different metrical concept but plain cor- 
ruption—significant only because their agreement suggests a common 
source. 

1024 f. is notable (2) because no manuscript preserves the division, 
extant in the papyri, after 1tepois ; on the other hand (4) LBM break the 
word dpooi||to1s which the papyri and P keep whole at the end of the 
colon: the three manuscripts may here preserve an older form than even 
the papyri. Vice versa, the papyri alone divides & || témev in 1026, 
where the manuscripts keep the preposition and noun together, against 
the metre, and against their treatment of the corresponding verse in the 
antistrophe. And finally the loss, in the manuscripts, of the correct 
dimeters in 1035~7 is clearly connected with the mutilation of the re- 
peated it) which spoiled the metre. 


t+ P alone neglects this division. 
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It would be dreary to go into further detail.t Notwithstanding a— 
very moderate—amount of divergence between some or all manu- 
scripts and the papyri it is evident that they all reproduce, though with 
occasional lapses, one and the same arrangement of the text; an arrange- 
ment dictated by a competent analysis of its metrical structure. Its 
origin is not disputed, but the regrettable fact stands out that all 
medieval manuscripts, and most papyri, have lost the invaluable signs 
by which Aristophanes made the larger structure of the lyrical passages 
visible at a glance. In the ode just considered, the structure of the 
metre and phrases again all but enforced those divisions in which papyri 
and manuscripts so largely agree; even so, this evidence further con- 
firms the conclusions drawn before. We are entitled to conclude that 
the colon divisions in L* offered to Triclinius evidence the authority of 
which he tended to underrate; even though his critical attitude was 
justified in view of the considerable amount of actual corruption. Now 
that it is realized that the verse division in the medieval manuscripts 
derives from the authoritative Alexandrian edition, that is, from Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, its neglect by editors and students in general 
would seem to be hard to maintain. This tradition has, at the very least, 
a historical interest; it may teach us something in the metrical field; and 
the second part of the present essay will show that, occasionally, it can 
be indispensable in the restoration of corrupt passages.* 


(c) On the ancestry of the annotated plays in P 


In the triad, the differences between L and P are too great and numerous 
to admit of the assumption that P could derive from L. In the rest of 
the plays with scholia, there are some marked differences between the 
two, but general agreement, often in opposition to the other manu- 


+ The fragmentary Jerusalem palimpsest (H) contains no lyrical passages to 
check against any papyrus. Where I have compared it (in J. A. Spranger’s photo- 
graph), its colon division proves identical with that in Marc. 471 (M). Besides, its 
writing to me seemed so similar that I would ascribe the same date to both these 
MSS.—and also to Par. 2713 (B)—namely, the (early) eleventh century (similarly 
T. W. Allen, 7.H.S. Lvit (1937), p. 109; differently Turyn, pp. 85 and 87). 

+ It would appear then that R. Prinz has robbed Wecklein and his readers of 
evidence which could sometimes become useful. He wrote (ed. Medea, 1899, 
p- vii): ‘Temerariam et in singulis codicibus diversam melicorum dispositionem, 
quam accurate excerptam habeo, non enotavi.’ 
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scripts. Vitelli held that P was copied from a copy of L into which those 
readings had been introduced in which P differs from L; the notable 
fact being that all of them occur in one or other of the extant manu- 
scripts, whence they could affect that supposed intermediate. I venture 
to present a few chance observations which seem to support Vitelli’s 
view. They suggest a relation, in P, to the metrical efforts of Triclinius 
analogous to that observed in the alphabetic plays. 

Alterations, by Triclinius, of the colon divisions in L as a rule do not 
recur in P. For example, in Hipp. 362 ff. Triclinius changed the division 
by dochmiacs which L* (159r) had identically with Par. 2713 (89v) and 
(except in the first verse) Marc. 471 (140r) by transferring 363 Tupav- 
vou, 364 piAav, 367 & trévo1 severally to the following colon; to the 
trimeter 371 he even added the following KumpiS0s. None of these 
changes recurs in P—where the divisions are as in L* and the other 
manuscripts. 

Matters are different in two songs (partly discussed above, p. 32) in 
the Medea. 

In 824 ff.t the preservation in v. 840 of the genuine word f\SuTrvd0us 
in L and P—alone of all medieval manuscripts—links these two manu- 
scripts closely together. The specific character of their interrelation is 
suggested by their text at 833. In L*, this colon was 


evvex Triepidas YoUoas Aéyouo1 


—as it was in the papyrus and is in B. Triclinius—I cannot say why— 
changed it in a rather violent manner, erasing the last word and inserting 
Aeyouol, above the line, before povoas. P, alone of all other known 
witnesses, wrote & 1. Aéyouot Hovoas. It is hard to imagine that this 
(unmetrical) word order could have any other origin in P than, directly 
or indirectly, that whim of Triclinius. In view of this coincidence, the 
following may be similarly significant: 

829 del pap., cet., L*: aisi Tr. = P (but not so in 840). 

842 Pode||ov TAdKOV. . . L* al: boSéeow || TAGKov. .. Tr. =P (et sic B). 

844-5 TEUTrEIV EpwWTAS TravTOtas || dpEeTas EUvepyous L*: Triclinius 
transferred tavtoias to the next colon; P divides . . .Zowtas- Travtotas 
KTA.* 


t Li7av, P 78v, B 120r and v; for 825-41 pap. Antin. 23 (see above, p. 31). 
+ B here has a different, and clearly corrupt, set of divisions. 
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In Med. 1251 ff. (cf. above, p. 32) the following points deserve 
notice. Triclinius—who here failed to recognize the division of strophe 
and antistrophe—changed metre and wording in 1265 ff. Setting off 
dochmiacs wherever possible, L* had written: 

Bapus xoAos TrpooTritvel Kal BUoLEVTs || Povos dpeEiBeTox || yaAeTr& yap BpoTois 
Ovoyevi] wid||opat’” KTA. 

This is the arrangement also in B (except that B divides duollyevij 
uidou.). Triclinius changed it thoroughly. He made one colon begin 
after Tpootitvei and end before yoAet&. His purpose appears to have 
been to effect equal iambic feet, for he also inverted the order to 
dueiBeta govos by putting the figures B’ and a’ over these words. The 
next colon he cut short after dyoyevij, transferring the following uid to 
the beginning of the next. All these innovations recur in P, not exclud- 
ing the changed word order.* It is hard to imagine that this could have 
come about independently. Triclinius put beside the beginning of this 
dochmiac passage (1251), in his usual big letters, the note évtiotraotik& 
and, moreover, beside vy. 1273 and 1279, the small notes évtiotractiKé 
8’ and again dvtiotraotix&. We have just seen that this understanding of 
the metre, correct by his standards, did not prevent him from spoiling 
the transmitted dochmiacs (‘antispasts’ in his terminology) in 1267 f. 
(with bad effects, so it seems, upon the text also of P). There are more 
places of the kind in this passage. In 1258 L* correctly divided xérteip|ly. 
Triclinius spoiled the dochmiac by putting the division at the end of the 
word. So does P (and also B). The erasure—doubtless due to Tri- 
clinius—of & at the end of 1262 has the same metrical effect—and of all 
known manuscripts P alone omits &. In 1283 Triclinius and P alone 
read yuvaik’ év (with pap. R. Harris), all others yuvonxdésv év; L* alone 
had yuvoixa év.$ 1287 is particularly impressive. P reads Téxvoov 
SucoePei* AKTiI\s || UTrepteivaca KTA., while L*, B and the papyrus divide 


t Li7sr and v, P 82v, B 126v, and pap. Rendel Harris (vy. 1279-92). 

+ P wrote duefpetoi: one of his characteristic and irrelevant idiocies (not en- 
couraged by the shape of the perfectly clear B in L). A later corrector restored the 
dochmiac in P. 

§ Thus according to Turyn, p. 248, n. 233. Wecklein and Page suspected L* to 
have read yuvoikésv, but the appearance of the place (fol. 175 v) decidedly favours 
Turyn’s view—which moreover brings this alteration by Triclinius into agreement 
with a host of others (to be mentioned below). The alteration is made with black 
ink (Tr?) and recurs in P. 
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before é«ri\s, in accordance with the metre. Triclinius first changed L* 
into the form which is found in P; later on he restored the original 
division, adding the note iouB (Kot) above the line. Here then we seem 
to find the same relation between P and Tr! and Tr? as in the alphabetic 
plays. Since however the scribe P cannot be assumed to have on his 
own introduced the correct readings which, in some places, stand out in 
his text of the annotated plays, the conclusion suggests itself that, in 
these plays, his model was a copy of L as corrected by Tr! into which 
some corrector (? Triclinius again) had introduced some good readings 
from other sources. The cogency of this conclusion will be considered 
below in a wider context (pp. 175 ff.). 


SA ELRLCLINVUS SDEALINGS Wi lH "THE BEA TAIN 
LeAND THEIR EFFECTS UPON. P 
(a) Preliminary 


For this most important question, the results of the previous chapters 
would lead one to expect that, here too, alterations effected by Tri- 
clinius during his earlier work on the text would reappear in P while the 
later ones would be confined to L; in short, that ‘black’ alterations in L, 
and these only, would be part of the original text in P. This in fact 
proves to be generally true, though in the examination of details many 
puzzles arise. We shall first present evidence sufficient, it is hoped, to 
establish and define this principle and thereafter draw our conclusions 
concerning the origin and value of the LP tradition. 

Very definitely black are a number of additions and alterations small 
and great made by Triclinius outside the text proper of the plays—and 
recurring, bodily, in P.* This applies, for example, to the addition of 
the argument of Held. (L 89r, Pal. 287, 203r) and slight changes and 
additions to the headings and subscriptions of plays; e.g. after Suppl. 
and before Cyc/. (L 84r, Pal. 197r), and again after Hc/d. and before 
H.F. (L 96v, Cony. soppr. 172, 1). 

t In confirmation, here are fourteen places where, according to Page’s app. crit., 
P agrees with / (i.e. Triclinius) against L*: Med. 21-2, 128, 136, 178, 354, 414, 445, 
502, 643, 649, 721, 743, 977, 1232. 

+ Cf. Turyn, pp. 274 f. 
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(6) Helena 


We begin with a number of passages in Hel. (L 106r ff., P = Conv. 
soppr. 172, 13v ff.).t 

Here, as generally, the first set of Triclinius’ contributions stands out 
owing to the identity of the ink used for it and for the paraphernalia just 
mentioned. In the present instance these are confined to the subscription 
of H.F. on the preceding page—where space would have admitted of 
the insertion of a hypothesis—and the number I’ added on the right of 
the beginning of the play. The ‘black’ used here and in the following 
pages actually often shades towards a very dark brown (frequently 
overlaid with an intermittent black crust), and increasingly so in the 
latter part of this play. Even so, this colour is, as a rule, easily dis- 
tinguished from the lighter colour (or colours) of later additions. We 
shall describe, in Hel., as black such writing of Triclinius’ as belongs 
indubitably to the ‘black’ set notwithstanding a slightly lighter shading ; 
where the difference is more than negligible, this will be expressly stated. 

9. The metrically faulty join between the interpolated etymology of 
the name Theoklymenos and the genuine beginning of the verse is due 
to Triclinius (the interpolation itself though is older). After . . .dpoev 
he erased what L* had written and put in its place, in distinct black, 6m 
St). One may guess that L* had (as usually) the scriptio plena dpoeva. 
The rest is beyond guessing, for P agrees with Triclinius. 

15. Thelast letter of xAaBotoa was added, in rasura, by Triclinius* who 
(in his usual manner) put a dash across the rest of the erasure, which 
covers the space of a two-syllable word. Hence the line, in L, looks as 
follows: 


Trpoyovou AaBotioa VTPEWS TINGS Tapa’ 


Triclinius used black ink. P has 
Trpoydvou AaBotioa: vnpéws KTA. 


If (since) P copied L, he adopted Triclinius’ alteration, putting an inept 
colon in the place of the space and dash of his model. What L* had is 
hard to guess, for nothing remains of the erased word except the top, so 
it seems, of a grave accent over its last syllable. It may have been, for 


t+ The recent alterations (‘p’) in P—largely derived from L in its final state—are in 


the following generally disregarded. 


+ In L* it may have been written above the line. 
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example, rapa wrongly anticipated, or perhaps tatpos.t Here then, as 
in the preceding passage, we are unable to tell what the pre-Triclinian 
text was. 

P7itotu LL: “iv. Pre (black).= P.* 

74 f. Triclinius’ correction of the faulty wording of L* (106v) = P 
(141) is indicated, with brown ink, by a minimum of tiny, calligraphic 
letters above the L* wording; as though he were adding a variant 
reading rather than correcting a scribal error.§ Cf. ad 236. 

78 8 & L*:8’@ Triclinius (black) = P. 

79 ouppopais guois L*: ouyg. éué Triclinius (black) = P. Triclinius 
corrected the slip in L* by putting in its place a typical big and heavy u 
(contrast 74) and lightly changing -s toe. 

85 oT’ &pa L*P. Triclinius puta tiny, calligraphic above thet and 
a circumflex over &pa, in the same manner as in 74 f., but in black ink. 
If the colour be sufficient indication that he did this at his earlier spell of 
work on L, it was still open to P to disregard it, as he disregarded many 
other, real or supposed, variant readings in L. Laur. 31.1 at any rate 
disregarded it, as also in 74 f.5 

98 f. Triclinius erased vai at the end of 98 and wrote it above the 
beginning of 99; a metrical correction, in greyish-brown ink, to indicate 
that the word is extra versum (cf. J.T. 742). P has it where L* had it. 
The colour of the ink here used is the same as in the enlarged initials of 
VY. 22, 31, 49, 60, etc., and also in the note TetpdKwAos TrepioSos which 
Triclinius added in the margin of v. 6o (Turyn, p. 245). 

103 Thwaor L*: -ow Tr. (‘black’) = P. Compare Hel. 154 kvoi 
L*:-w Tr. (‘black’) = P. But Hel. 133é0Ti L*P: -w-Tr. (grey-brown) 

t Tlpdyovos, without tort, denoting ‘father’ is somewhat surprising (contrast 
Ion 267 Tpdyovos. . . ath), while AopBave followed by a genitive without pre- 
position can be paralleled from e.g. S. O.T. 1004, 1012, 1022. Hence one may 
consider whether perhaps the verse originally ended vnpéws toatpds. A variant (or 
gloss) tap& written above the last word could conceivably have caused tratpds to 
be placed before vnpéws—where Tr., noticing the metrical fault, erased it. 

+ By the way, Wecklein is right on P in v. 58 (au p in ras.), but wrong on 62 (P 
has trais (mechanically slightly damaged) not és, and trais in L is perfectly clear 
(Turyn, p. 267, n. 259; cf. J. A. Spranger in the Preface of his facsimile of P)). 


8 Hence itis understandable that Laur. 31.1 copied the text of L*, disregarding the 
correction. 


J Tr. wrote, in black, also the explanatory gloss évexa over 77 étréAauoww—which 
P happily did not feel tempted to embody in his text. 
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and similarly Hel. 137 sioi (ante xKdpor) L*P: -w Tr. (grey- 
brown). 

104 P* could omit the one letter y’—like many others—whether or 
no Triclinius had already added it in L at the time. 

105 iv’ L*P: €v’ Tr. (grey-brown);t fAiov L*: fAiou Tr. (dark 
brown: ‘black’) = P. 

109 TAnYov L*: tAfjYov Tr. (black) = P. 

135 L* otro was lightly changed, inter scribendum, to otmov by the 
scribe himself. Triclinius put 7} tov above it, in small, neat letters of light, 
grey-brown colour. P (19r) has merely tou: haplography—after L'. 
Cf. 575, 600, 791. 

138 Kai ov L (i07r) = P: above it (light grey-brown) xo Tr. in 
thin, biggish letters. 

140 ope Ouoiwe. L*: o—’ dyoiw@. Tr. (black) = P. Note that 
Triclinius made changes of the same kind (cf. ad 138 and ad 103 ff.) on 
different occasions and that (hence) some of them appear in P while 
others do not. 

146 i8@ (°) L* ante ras.: tuyw Tr. (black) = P. Here again the 
original reading of L* is irrecoverable. Quite likely it was a mere slip 
(perhaps ioov?), for Triclinius’ correction is convincing. Could he 
have found it by conjecture? 

In the following, lyrical scene (vy. 164-251) Triclinius made a great 
number of alterations for metrical reasons. They are characterized 
throughout by the use of a thin, sharp pen and a cursive style of 
writing; their colour is brown; admittedly a dark brown, but not black. 
A proportion of these letters show what we may term a ‘red glow’. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all these alterations, none of 
~ which recurs in P. I shall give, for the sake of illustration, a few 
examples. 

In L*, as in P, the beginning of the strophe v. 167 was obscured, @ é 
being prefixed to it. The metrician Triclinius recognized it. He trans- 
ferred the interjection to the end of the preceding SaxTuAiKc, prefixed 


+ The form €éve is attested very often where €eive would be against the metre; the 
Homeric form is attested, and required by the metre, in lyrics Held. 355 (cf. Ak. 
598, Hec. 82) and in iambics £/. 247; it is attested, though not required, 7.7. 798 
and here. Is this really sufficient reason for normalizing these two places? Cf. 
below, p. 53, on Cyel. 510. ; 
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the note otp(ogr}) at the correct place and marked the beginning of the 
strophe—in his usual manner—by enlarging its initial. In consequence, 
this enlarged letter TI has the same dark brown colour as the other 
details just mentioned; it contrasts notably with the greyish-brown 
initial G) which marks the beginning of the whole lyrical passage. 

In 170 and 182 Triclinius endeavoured to effect corresponding and 
complete iambics by adding the articles (tov) Aipuv and (tais) xpuoeais 
(this together with a remodelling of the whole colon). Similarly he 
marked the end of a colon before pévia (176), doubled this word and 
joined to it ykprtas from the next colon, so as to obtain a metrical unit 
which would correspond with 188 dpeo1 puydda vopov i- (hence he 
transferred the rest of this last word, -eioa, to the following colon). In 
211 he doubled ai ai and, next, added &t—in the same breath, so to 
speak, with his note évtiotp(opt) ibid. In 213, where L* divided 
aid Sucai||oov (like P), he added the last syllable to the preceding, for 
responsion with 194. The transposition (needlessly followed by editors 
before G. Murray) of 216 before 215 is indicated by small figures (B and 
a) above the beginning of the two cola. Meant to yield exact correspon- 
dence with 195 f. as changed by Triclinius, it implies the metrical 
equivalence of iSaico and (kUk)vou 1tep@ (probably because he was 
used to pronouncing a as €),* in the odd metre vu v — - YU -v -. 

While many verbal changes, occasioned by Triclinius’ metrical pre- 
occupation, show the style of writing and the colour just described and 
fail to appear in P, others in the same passage are distinguished by a dif- 
ferent style of writing. Some but not all of these recur in P. The follow- 
ing survey may show why this is so. 

164 olkov L*P. Above this word Triclinius first wrote yp (i.e. 
ypagetat or yparrtéov) olktov, with a dark colour which, though not 
entirely black, is still indicative of his earliest efforts. This is confirmed 
by the fact that subsequently he crossed out this note and altered the 
text itself to olktov with grey-brown ink. This alteration P did not find 

+ This typically Triclinian device for effecting metrical correspondence with 


191 f. has been widely adopted (as also in 196)—but P did not know of it. Cf. 
Wilamowitz, Verskunst, pp. 271 f. 

# Asin J.A. 547: 562 (on which below, p. 100); cf. the note kot} over Koupds ZV. 
997, suggesting, mezri gratia, a short first syllable in this word, and the second | 
syllable of épxaios marked brevis in Tr.’s autograph of A. Pers. 657 (L. Massa 
Positano, p. 152, n. 15). 
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in his model. The same situation prevails with regard to Hel. 185: 
Optjvov LP. Triclinius’ note yp éAeyov above this word is again written 
with dark ink, while the lines deleting 8pfvov are brown. It is then 
reasonable to assume that P, copying L, felt under no obligation to copy 
what he considered to be additional variant readings; but Triclinius’ 
later changes of the text were not his model. P acted in the same manner 
in Hel. 171: aiaivois L*P. The obvious correction of this misreading of 
a majuscule model was written by L*, with big letters, in the margin: 
yp aidivois xaxois. P took no notice of it. Triclinius deleted it in the 
course of his detailed dealings with this whole passage, using the same 
rather dark, brown ink as throughout this later spell of work. He put 
the correction into the text and deleted also the preceding words 4 
popuryyas. The MS. L cannot have lain before P in this altered state. 

2011 aioyUvouo’ (with colon-end after the second syllable) L*.* This 
reading makes the following judas understandable. Tr. changed it into 
-vas with black ink; P has aioywvas. 

218 Biov L*: Biotov Tr. (black) = P. The ductus and colour of this 
alteration are as in 146. Tr. made exactly the same easy conjecture (cf. 
Hec. 1034) in S. El. 225 (Aubreton, p. 167), and for the same reason. 
It yielded a metrical equivalent for 199 é6voua’—at the price of the intru- 
sion of an unsuitable word. Biotos and Biot& are, with Euripides, mere 
synonyms of Bios, and the connotation of this word is so non-specific as 
to make the question ‘which life have you not borne?’ meaningless. 
Biov—the one really transmitted reading—is corrupt and the cure for it 
still to seek.) Note that Triclinius did make some changes for metrical 
reasons already during his earlier spell of work on L. 

In the same verse there is another trace of Triclinius which however 
does not recur in P. He wrote as over the end of étAns, with a different 
ink (namely, the brown of the bulk of the metrical alterations) and a 
different ductus (namely, in carefully shaped and fairly large letters). It 

+ In parenthesi: Murray is right on (189) wu(x)oAa. 

+ Cf. below, p. 181. 

§ Tr. thus had to accept the metrical equivalence of 218 otx and 199 ToAv-. 
Subsequently this appears to have worried him, for he changed 199 to TwovAv-, with 
the effect that now the following -trovov had to correspond with 218 ()TAas. 

§ Wecklein seems to have been on the right track when—much against his con- 
cept of the textual history—he added to this verse the note: Biov L, Biotov /G, fort. 
TTOTHOV. 
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thus stands to reason that this alteration never met the eye of the scribe 
P (though he could have disregarded it, as another mere varta lectio, if 
he had seen it). 

221 Tékva L* = P: téxex Tr. (brown). 

223 1éA1os L*: 1dAcas Tr. (€ black) = P. The Ionic form recurs 
Andr. 484 (only); wéAeas is unparalleled and unacceptable.* 

227 AéAoite L* = P: -ev Tr. (light brown).* 

230 (L 107v, P 15v) éAAavias L* = P: Tr. wrote wv over the 
ending, with brown ink (of which little more than a red glow remains) 
and in tiny, calligraphic letters (as 74), suggesting a variant reading 
(though actually it is a corruption caused by Dpuyév preceding). 

236 f. Suotuyéotatov L* = P: Suotuxés Tr. The two big letters és, 
in rasura, look dark brown, with a hint of grey, but Triclinius’ alterna- 
tive yauov éudv in 237 is indicated by small o-mikron and ov above the 
original words in the same reddish-brown colour as the metrical 
changes here. One is led to suspect that Triclinius went over the text 
not twice but three times. 

245 ff. Briefly, of Triclinius’ contributions to 245, 260, 263, 332 
(none of them recurring in P) the first looks greyish-brown, the rest 
dark brown (not black). At the last two places he uses the same small 
and elegant style of writing as in 74. But tott’ ei in 287 (for toto «i) 
looks black, and recurs in P. 

In Hel. 322 and 330 the last two letters of eiSévai and e&e€duov (L 
108r) respectively are written in rasura, with typical big, black letters, 
by Triclinius. The original writing of L* is no longer visible. One may 
guess that it was a mere slip (? € fora) at the former place, and the Attic 
instead of the Doric ending at the latter (cf. above on v. 218)—but one 
cannot know, for P = L'.§ A little later, on the other hand, it is 
humanly certain that P cannot have had L" before him, for—like L*— 
he allots the whole of vv. 340-59 to Helen. Triclinius prefixed yo(pés) to 
346 and éA(évn) to 348. P—or, rather, the rubricator who added all the 
indications of speakers—could not have missed these very marked 


t Our grammarians quote méAeas as Aristarchus’ v.l. for 1éMas JL. Iv, 308. 
Tr. is more likely to have been misled by éA¢os (often in tragedy) and by epic 
TTOAEGS, EUPECS, etc. 

+ In the corresponding v. 207 Tr. left AéAoure unchanged. 

8 The situation is the same in 365 &xeo1. In this word the letters eo are Triclinian 
and black. L* may have had &xeoo1; P= L*. 
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indications if, at the time, they had been in L (he did reproduce the less 
marked original yo(pos) before 360). They are however written with that 
dark brown ink which Tr. here used for his final effort. 

402 kai eis L* = P. Triclinius wrote above this, in calligraphic letters 
(brown), «eis. Contrast (L 108v) 

405 Kai Gtav L*: yOtav Tr. = P, and 

406 kai ouTrot’ L*: xotmrot’ Tr. = P. 

Triclinius wrote x®Tav 405 with big, black letters over the wording of 
L*. The change in 406 is indicated s. /in., likewise black. 

420 xsipa P (fol. 17v); the same was in L* (108v) ante ras. Tr. re- 
placed it by xpeia (brown ink). This was indicated in marg. but is 
erased (cf. 171). 

474 Tois L* = P. Tr. wrote no (black) above -is—probably intend- 
ing yi\s as was, much later, written by p. P however could disregard 
the indication of a variant reading; especially one so obscure. 

542 Trpwteos L* (109v): -ws Tr. (black) = P (18v). 

571 Susiv L*P: o1 superscr. Tr. (dark brown).* 

575 = 600 = 791: oUmrou LP: * supra ov Tr. (grey, minute). 

S92 0e:L.=50 tT r(black)).—)P. 

625-97 see below, pp. 211 ff. 

731 Sueiv L* (110v) = P: o1 superscr. Tr. (dark brown, micro- 
scopic); cf. 571. 

741* éxmrAeEar L (110v) = P* (2or). I find it very hard to decide 
whether the minute alterations by which this corruption was put right 
in P were made by the original scribe (Turyn) or by a later corrector 
(Wecklein). The resulting shapes agree with the former, nor is the 
colour of the ink different; but the same colour is found also in later 
- corrections in P (e.g. 1263, 1421, etc.), and with alterations so minute, 
no marked change of the shape of letters need be anticipated. On all 
analogies, Wecklein’s collator should be right. 

759 yépov: ti L* (1111) = P: yépovmi Tr. (grey, like his initials of 
vv. 758, 761, 765, his scholion on 744 and his note xopioppik& ad 
v. 698). 

774 émi L* (111v): mm Tr. (black) = P. 

+ Wecklein, Murray and Grégoire are oddly wrong here. As in 731, the correc- 
tion may well stem from Tr.’s later effort. 

7 Che trynypy277- 
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818 pou yvooete Ss L* (111 Vv): Wp’: OU yvooetal y’ ds Tr. (black) = 
P (20v).* Triclinius made the decisive steps towards the restoration of 
the corrupt verse; but instead of his favourite means for plastering over 
a hiatus, the insertion of y’, I should prefer to repeat »’ before 6s.* 

871 L* had 1dAw, wrongly, at the beginning of the next verse; Tr. 
put it in its proper place. Its colour there is dark brown, rather than 
black. Even so, Tr. must have written it in the course of his earlier spell 
of work, if (since then) P copied L; for P has the word where Tr. put it 
(cf. e.g. ad vv. 164and 1495). Tr. wrote with the same ink éA(évn) before v. 
857 (=P)and, likewise, his part of the scholion adv. 866 (cf. Turyn, p. 242, 
n. 221). On the following page the same ink again looks properly black: 

878 Ocois te L* (1121): Seoiot Tr. (black) = P (21r). The colour of 
this unhappy ‘correction’ markedly differs from that of the grey-brown 
initial of this verse. Yet both are due to Triclinius—who put the note 
ouvignois on many comparable places, but here failed to reform a seven- 
foot trimeter (cf. ad v. 1448 and Suppl. 983). 

888 &5eAp& L*: add. y’ Tr. (black): &5eAgp@ y’ P (21v). 

893 Tapovta L*: tapévt’ Tr. (black) = P. 

go2 Kal &Sikous L*: x& supra kal &- Tr. (‘black’): k&8ixous P. 

915 Kal 6 L*: x’ suprascr. Tr. black’) = P. 

921 owoeis L*: Saoeis Tr. (black) = P. L* wrote what E. Bruhn 
conjectured. Even so, this may have been a mere slip; otherwise, why 
should Triclinius have changed it? Ambiguity concerning o and 6, and 
especially ow and 50, is frequent in L (below, p. 181), and Triclinius 
appears here to have interpreted the Vorlage differently from L. In 933 
Triclinius ‘corrected’ in the same way the original éoccoua to &-. 

924 éué L*: Qu’ Tr. (black) = P. 

962 @s L* (112v): ds Tr. (black) = P. 

1164 aiAivois (ex éA-) L* (114r) = P: del. superscr. yp iMors Tr. 
(brown).§ 


t The late corrector p introduced only 4 for o¥; as Murray held (against Weck- 
lein), the y’ was written by P. As to L*, I am not quite certain that the last letter of 
yvaoete was written (above the 7); it may conceivably have been apostrophized (as 
Wecklein says). 

* Addendum: | see too late that this suggestion was anticipated by Blaydes. 

8 Tr.’s dealings with this desperate and important passage are puzzling. He 
discerned correctly, at any rate, the beginning of the antistrophe in 1151—no mean 
achievement in view of the corrupt state of 1150 and 1164. In L* (asin P) one colon 
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1212 Kolwov TAaTais L* (114r): Kowavdév TAdTHS Tr. Triclinius 
wrote, in black, év above, and after, -&v (del. accent.). This—un- 
mistakably a correction—was exactly imitated by P (24r). Tr. next 
wrote, with the same ink and in the same minute and elegant style, ns 
above -ais. P was able to disregard this as though it were a merely 
optional variant reading. Thus one may account for the emergence of 
the mixtum compositum kowoveyv TAaTaIs in P. 

1282 éveykov ou y’ avti L* = P. The facts about this verse were dis- 
cerned by Turyn. Triclinius easily made the compendium ov into a 
(very similar) y and erased the following, original y (too little ink was 
used in the process to allow of speaking about its colour). 

1307 Kopas L* (1151): Kovpas Tr. (black) = P* (25r. The vin P was 
subsequently erased). 

1406 Eéveo 8” L* (115 v): eve TS’ Tr. (black) = P. 

1413 kai éo. L*: kai ’p. Tr. (black) = P. Thus again in 1532. 

1421 f. L (115v) has the following order of verses: 1421 (left) and 
1423 (right) followed, on the next line, by 1422 and 1424. The scribe 
himself put the figures a, y, 6, 8 in front of them, to indicate their 
correct order. He appears to have copied both the wrong order and the 
figures from his model, for the colour of the figures is each time the 
same as that of the neighbouring text; moreover, he wrote the two 
paragraphoi between the columns somewhat to the left, so as to gain 
space for the figures. P followed the corrected arrangement of L but 
omitted the last verse (1424) because, after copying 1423 from the right 
column, he turned as always to the left. This glimpse of the direct 
ancestor of L is of some interest. Beyond it (at two removes, at least, 
extended from 1150 mos to 1151 ToAéu@; Tr. put a thick colon after nUpov and 
wrote &vtiotpogr over &ppoves. He also re-divided the preceding colon. In L* (as 
in P) this ran from ti 16 1149 until ®edv 1150 and correspondingly from émi 1163 
until &@Afois 1164; Tr. divided after Bpotois 1149 and correspondingly after 
pépeis 1163, joining the following, original divisions by dashes. Noting the faulty 
responsion he put Aefrrei (not 71 Aeiret) after &OAfo1s 1164. Subsequently he endea- 
voured to mend it. He deleted Aeitret and added év before cuupopais (not before 
&@Afo1s) 1164, while deleting tév (actually only 16) in 1150; also, at the very end, he 
replaced aiAivois by iAiors. The gain from so much interference is disappointing; but 
since it all was part of his later effort, in brown ink, it did not affect P. One may note 
that Tr. could preface a personal conjecture, as here—and also 263 and 1615—by yp, 


ie. ypatrtéov. This compendium then, with him, does not guarantee that he is 
recording an authoritative variant reading (cf. above, p. 42, on v. 164). 
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from L) there was a manuscript in which v. 1423 (omitted owing to the 
identical beginning of 1424) had been re-inserted in the wrong place. 
This more distant ancestor was presumably written down the columns— 
differently, that is, from L and, presumably, the direct model of L. 

This is the only instance I have been able to find where figures indicat- 
ing a change of order were written (or, rather, copied) by L; otherwise, 
the bulk of them appear to be due to Triclinius (who here added épa in 
the margin). 

1448 AuTpd. dgeiAw'!L*: AuTp& y’ dp. Tr. (black) = P. One more 
instance of the misapplication of Triclinius’ panaceat (cf. v. 888). 8 L*: 
Sain. (black)eeP; 

1495 Olua L (116r):8 superscr. Tr.:ol5ua P (26v). This is something 
of a test case, and a difficult one. On consideration, I believe that 
Turyn (p. 251) has diagnosed it correctly. It is admittedly difficult to 
dogmatize about the origin of a single added letter. The § here how- 
ever differs from the products of the original scribe both in style and 
colour. Its shape is typically Triclinian,* and by its dark brown colour 
it stands out from the original text. In view of the wording of P one 
would have expected it to look black, and it is in fact possible to 
demonstrate that it is on a level with really black additions such as are 
found both before and after. The colour of this 8’ is the same as in the 
marginal variant yp &pya added by Triclinius and differs markedly 
from the reddish-brown of the additional tpoyaixé, iovikd, etc. under- 
neath the main note xopioupiK& ad y. 1451. That reddish-brown in turn 
compares with the colour of the ink used by Triclinius in his detailed 
work throughout this ode. Here then we have the familiar distinction of 
earlier and later strata, and the one letter under discussion belongs to the 
former. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that in the course of his 
later work on this passage Triclinius deleted the whole colon 1495; the 
alteration of one word in it must then be earlier. 

One would here infer that when Triclinius went over the work of L 
for the first time, he compared some other manuscript. The useless 


T After prolonged examination I believe that Wecklein ad loc. is correct. Dif- 
ferently from Murray, he notes ‘Aurp& L, AuTp& y’ JG’. This then is one more 
instance (cf. above on J.T. 166 and Hel. 218) which ought to have made him re- 
consider his theory. 

* Nicolaus Triclines uses the same; but there is no trace to show that he had a 
hand in this part of L. Cf. below, p. 52, n. t. 
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alteration oi5ua may or may not have been of his invention; but the 
variant &pya, though equally useless,t appears to be drawn from some- 
where—seeing that as a conjecture it could not commend itself either 
metrically or palaeographically or by any specious improvement of the 
meaning. By origin itmay have been a (misleading) gloss on frmiov olpa. 

1532 (L116r) Tr. (definitely black) = P: see ad 1413. 

1535 lotia eis L*: tot?’ eis (definitely black) Tr. = P (271). 

1561 oUK ef’ L (116v) P: otKxouv superscr. Tr. (brown ink, calli- 
graphic style). 

1615 K&uvovta L*:Kauvovt’ Tr. = P (the apostrophos in L is black). 

1627 Otro1 L* vid. (117r) P: & toi Tr. (brown, in rasura). 

1656 éoxe L* = P: ioye Tr. (brown). 

1658 mpiv y’ L* = P: kai tpiv Tr. (brown).* 

Notwithstanding a number of ambiguous instances, the ever recur- 
ring observation that Triclinian alterations and additions recur in P if, 
in L, they look black but not if they look brown (reddish or greyish) 
confirms the earlier conclusion: P was copied from L after Triclinius’ 
first spell of work on L and before his later efforts. Each of these spells 
of work—as we saw—affected the whole play, yet with notable differences 
of purpose and method. One characteristic of the first is the persistent 
effort at removing the scriptio plena which on the whole is the rule in L*. 
We noted nine instances where Tr! eliminated it by means of the 
apostrophos,’ four by crasis (with xai)J and three by prodelision.! 
All these recur in P; not so the two instances of crasis, in 138 and 402, 
which style and colour show to have been introduced later.tt Add that, 


t I am not impressed by its tentative defence in J. Jackson, Margin. Scaen. 136'. 

The Dioscuri are horsemen, not charioteers. The Homerism ofua. . . iéyevoi is as 
~ correct as &yévas. . .Spapeiv JA. 1455. 

* One does not lightly contradict an authority like Vitelli (ap. Murray), but 
K(ai) s.2. does appear—differently from the ending of the preceding word—to have 
been added by Tr., who therefore is naturally supposed also to have erased y’. 
Since P is here = L*, this diagnosis anyhow imposes itself (unless the main result of 
the present disquisition be rejected). All modern texts then are here, consciously or 
otherwise, based upon his alteration of L*. Is it a conjecture—or did he draw it from 
some tradition? 8 78, 140, 287, 592, 893, 924, 1448, 1535, 1615. 

J 405 f., 902, 915. Il 774, 1413, 1532. 

_ tt Another typical endeavour of Tr.—about which more later—is in correcting 

L’s typical form 8veiv to Suvoiv; we noted 571 (Tr! = P) and 731 (Tr’; dueiv P); cf. 
on Suppl. 33, below, p. 64. 
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during his first effort, Triclinius corrected scribal slips of L* (79, 105, 
109, 245, 542, 871, 921, 962, 1406) and it becomes evident that, at this 
earliest juncture, he charged himself, primarily, with the task normally 
carried out by the ex officio correctors on any manuscript issued by a 
responsible scriptorium. And indeed I find no sure trace of any other 
corrector, prior to Triclinius, in L; for the corrections rightly attributed 
to Lt are due to the original scribes.t The implication is worth noting 
that L must have been written very shortly before Triclinius first set to 
work on it, and in a scriptorium with which he was closely associated. 
Remembering that P has been found to have been copied from L—or, in 
the plays with scholia, from a closely related manuscript—very shortly 
afterwards, and at the same place, we begin to visualize a lively centre of 
scholarly endeavour, where the study, correction and production of 
manuscripts was carried on eagerly and on a comparatively large scale— 
evidently under the inspiring direction of the puotaywyds KUpos 
TpikAivns; and relying on the faint but tolerably trustworthy traces 
which connect him with Thessalonica this centre may be assumed to 
have been the ‘university’ of that city. 

The subsequent stages of Triclinius’ work had better be characterized 
on the basis of further material. Here we may note only that the pre- 
Triclinian wording—often preserved by P—is lost (though partly 
ee by likely guesses) in Hel. 9, 15, 146, 322, 330, 365 and 
1164. 


t Cf. Turyn, p. 242. 

* Addendum: Since the preceding section was written, V. di Benedetto has pub- 
lished some observations on the text of Hel. (Maia, N.S. 1v (1961), pp. 286ff.). Asa 
result of his examination of L he presents forty ‘new’ readings. Of these, fourteen 
are (as he incidentally notes) correctly given in Wecklein’s app. crit., though missed 
by Murray; the same applies to v. 1575. These apart, B. is right on vv. 201 (as above, 
P- 43), 653 (below, p. 215) and 871; fairly so on 185 and 1164 (cf. generally the 
preceding section); glaringly wrong on 236, 368, 681, 818, and especially on 1652 
(L has #€aveotaOn (not -Ad0n) like P; for the shape of ota cf. 1686 or e.g. 1583 and 
1592, and contrast Ax in 1676 or also 1575 and 1578) and-1675 (L wrote KAOTTAS ; 
Tr. changed -mds to ods and added -1és per compendium above the line). In 
382, Tr.’s & above a may indeed suggest xpucoxtpwr” and the varia lectio (not 
alteration) ns above -av in 617 BeByKviav may be due to the original scribe L. In the 
remaining eleven instances (vv. 359, 392, 420, §71, 575, 647, 791, 834, 973) 1417, 
1528) di Benedetto attributes to the original scribe (Lt or L?) changes and additions 
which Wecklein ascribed to / and which in fact are due to Triclinius. 
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(c) Some passages in the Cyclops (L 84r ff.; Pal. 197v ff.) 


The examination of some passages in Cyc/. may serve for testing and 
defining the results so far attained. When studying Triclinius’ metrical 
marginalia in /.7. and /.4. we were led to distinguish the earlier (Tr") 
from the later (Tr?) both by the style of the writing and by its colour 
(black and brown respectively). The same distinction stood out, on the 
whole, in his earlier and later dealings with the text in Hel. One would 
incline to think that, both in the margin and in the text, Tr! and Tr? 
resulted from the same two separate efforts; in other words, Triclinius 
marked the main divisions when he first went through the text, and 
added the metrical specifications later, during his main critical work on 
the lyrics. Now it seems clear enough that Tr? in the marginalia and in 
the text indeed stem from one and the same working process; for both 
the style of the writing and the colour are the same in both: the style is 
cursive, effected with a very sharp pen, and the colour brown, often 
with a reddish hue though tending, in some places (see above on Hel.) to 
look darker than in others (e.g. Suppl. and Ba.). As to Tr! the question 
is more ambiguous. In the second half of the manuscript, from Rhes. 
(119r) onward, the colour of the earlier marginalia indeed is as black as 
that of the earliest set of text corrections; but in the first half of L, from 
Suppl. (68r) onward, matters are different. Here too there are many 
alterations of the text in black (or, at least, dark brown) ink. The 
characteristic marginal notes (xopiophiKd, etc.) however are not black 
but of a ‘pale’ colour which may be described mainly as grey though 
with a hue sometimes slightly greenish (Cyc/., Hc/d.), sometimes rather 
brownish (Suppl., and again in H.F. and Hel.). This fact suggests that, 
~ at least in the first half of the manuscript, Triclinius did his ‘corrector’s 
job’ and the marking off of the main divisions of the plays on two 
different occasions. If so, we would have to reckon with three (not 
two) stages of Triclinius’ work and questions arise whether he inter- 
fered with the text at each and all of these and what effect this had upon 
P and upon modern critics. 

Hints towards an answer to these questions emerge from the preced- 
ing survey of readings in He/. A number of Triclinian alterations, both 
in lyrics (164, 236, 245) and dialogue (98, 105, 133, 135, 137 f.) were 
described as greyish-brown or even (759) outright grey. They are 
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then of a shade different from the brown used mainly in Triclinius’ 
detailed work on the lyrics (but also in dialogue: 260, 263..., 1561, 
1656, 1658); the difference though is not as striking in Hel. as we shall 
find it in other plays, while grey and black are definitely contrasted. 
Incidentally, this grey colour was found to be identical with that of 
enlarged initials and of the marginal note xopiapPixa—both due to 
Triclinius (Hel. 759)—and none of his greyish alterations recurred 
in P. This then is the state of the problem to be examined in the 
Cyclops. 

To the argument, written by the main scribe, Triclinius added the 
index personarum and the heading evpitiSou KuKAwy. These recur, ad 
literam, in P. With the same black ink and the same characteristic and 
energetic ductus he made, immediately afterwards, some typical cor- 
rections in the text of the play which likewise recur in P; namely, he 
put, in place of the scriptio plena of L*, in v. 2 y’@Te, v. 38 X’OTE, 
y. 82 Tékv’, v. 125 x’o101—and so on until 670 xémi. In the same 
definite style and colour Triclinius also added 8’t in v. 16—which 
recurs in P— and corrected Toya toTMSya in vv. 123 and 139 (sic P). His 
note S1& Td uétpov (ad 123) then does not imply that Triclinius made 
this correction during that later effort which centred on the correction 
of metres. In fact he made other metrical alterations in this play, as in 
I.T., as early as his first correction. 

The closing lines of the three stanzas of the drinking-song 495 ff. 
were peculiarly divided in L* (87v), the last ionic metre being set off, 
each time, as a separate colon. In consequence, the last two lines of the 
first stanza—as usually, with two cola to the column—ran from v. sor 
wupoxpiotos until 6¥pav tis, with a colon mark inside the word 
Bo:otpuxov, while the next line* completed the stanza with the words 
oi€e1 yor: followed by the beginning of the next stanza (KU(KAwy) Te 1 
T&KTA.). In exactly the same manner, ionic dimeters were set off at the 
end of the third stanza (517 otepdveov. . .2€0, with colon after ypda). 
Here, this division had the odd effect that the closing syllables (urA‘oe1 :) 
of the song stood on the same line, and even within the same column, 
with the first trimeter of the following speech of Odysseus (519 


t It is exactly like the added 8 in Hel. 1495 discussed at length above, p. 48. 
* Or ‘half-line’, if the fact is stressed that L writes across the two columns of the 
page, so that, as a rule, twice two cola stand on a level on each (double) line. 
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O5(uooEUs): KUKAWY KTA.). Matters were different at the end of the 
second stanza (with its inexact responsion according to the wording in 
L*). Here again, the last three syllables of the stanza were indeed set off 
by a colon mark (gépe...doKdv: évSos oi); but the next stanza 
(x0(POs) KaAOv KTA.) began with a new line. This was due simply to the 
fact that the second stanza begins—differently from the first and third— 
in the middle of a line (hence its odd number of cola came to an end 
with the end of a line). Anyhow, at this place the painful combination 
of separate elements in one line did not arise.t_At the other two places it 
was removed by Triclinius in the course of his first correction of L. As 
we have the manuscript now, there are gaps, due to erasure, where the 
offending syllables oi€e1 uot (502) and wiAnoet (518) originally stood; 
instead, these are added to the preceding columns in the style and dark 
ink characteristic of Triclinius’ first effort—with the result that these 
two lines are now overcrowded. And thus L lay before P, for we find 
in it the same division, and overcrowding, of these lines. 

Not so in 510 which Triclinius, at that first juncture, had left un- 
altered—it did not offend by the combination of distinct elements as did 
5o2 and 518. Metrically however it entailed a problem which he pro- 
ceeded to tackle when dealing, later on, with the lyrical passages in 
detail.* According to L*, the anaclastic dimeter pepe yor pepe Fév’ 
&oxov corresponded with straight ionics in the other two stanzas—not 
an unheard-of feature to us,S but incompatible with his rigorous 
notions. The revised version which he put in its place, pépe yor E¢ive 
pep’ doxdv, would be entirely acceptable—if only we could be sure that it 
originated anywhere else but in Triclinius’ mind or, at least, that it is a 
necessary conjecture. Euripides presumably could have written as 
Triclinius wanted. Perhaps however he preferred the metrical variation 
as being suitable to the popular style of this song?3 Otherwise it would 


t It stands to reason that beyond L* there lies an archetype with separate lines to 
each dimeter, and to the monometer at the end: thus these odd combinations could 
not occur in it. 

+ The situation then is the same here as in J.T. 392 ff. (above, p. 22), 827 ff. 
(above, p. 23), etc. 

S$ Ba. 530:549; Ar. Ran. 327 ff.:344 ff. 

J It is true that the form €€ivos is predominantly used in lyrical passages; yet see 
Held. 366 and Hec. 710 (cf. above, p. 41, n. t). Tr. introduced the form €eivot 
also in S. O.C. 174 and twice in Pindar (Irigoin, p. 345). 
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be hard to account for the wording in L*, which hardly looks like the 
result of a scribal error. 

Anyhow, the fact that P here reproduces L*, and not L" (not exclud- 
ing even the double point before év80s which Triclinius struck out, 
marking the metrical continuity by a connecting dash), shows that, dif- 
ferently from the two corresponding places, v. 510 lay before him not in 
the revised form which it shows to this day. And indeed, on close 
inspection, this change in L is seen to be lighter in colour than the other 
two. The difference is reduced by the fact that Triclinius here wrote 
over an erasure (this generally makes the writing look darker); more- 
over, the black ink which he used for the first set of his corrections 
increasingly has a hint of brown, until, on this page (87-v), it shows as a 
very dark brown rather than a true black (this applies also, to some 
extent, already to his important addition (2€)orro€Wvas in y. 456).t 
Even so, style and colour clearly distinguish the early alterations from 
the small, cursive, brown products (sometimes with a red hue) of his 
later efforts, such as, in the passage under review, the notes oTp(09T}), 
cvTiotp (opr), foov(ikcx) and the added 88 504. In v. 510, Triclinius’ re- 
writing differs from these typical, metrical alterations in style and size 
because he endeavoured to fill the space of the original writing in L*, 
retaining as far as possible even its surviving letters; still it belongs to 
this set and not to the first, black one. 

There are in this song alterations of still another type. At its very 
beginning, Triclinius strove to improve on the unrhythmical wording 
uokapios Sots which L* originally had and which P preserves. He 
changed it, in the manner precisely described by Wecklein ad loc., into 
HaKd&pios os* (assuming, that is, the admissibility in this metre of two 
brevia standing for one longum). Similarly he endeavoured to improve 
the desperately corrupt vv. 514 f. by deleting the word ov at the begin- 
ning of 515 and adding it at the end of the preceding column. These 

t The dark brown appearance here of the black ink may be due to the fact that, 
during Tr.’s work, the sediments of his ink mixture settled, leaving a somewhat. 
lighter solution. As to éoro§Uvas, the fact that this compound is not attested else- 
where enhances its credit, for it is of a type favoured by Euripides (e.g. €aTraA- 
Adcoow Hec. 1108, J.4. 1004, taméAum Held. 950, Tro. 1215, euTteitras (hapax) 
Ba. 1265 and many compounds with éava-). Tr. is more likely to have drawn on 


some authority than to have invented this hapax. Cf. Turyn, p. 273. 
* Cf. Evang. Luc. xiv. 15. 
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two alterations are neither black nor brown but pale grey, and so is the 
added -v in 511 6uucow and, a little earlier, the deletion of ye 491. These 
alterations are written with the same ink as the huge note &voxpedvteia 
in the margin, which clearly belongs to the earlier set of metrical indica- 
tions, and also the initials of vv. 495, 503, (? 511) and 519.t 

These grey alterations are not countenanced by P which in these 
places agrees with L*. The distinction between black and grey recurs in 
at least two later passages. On fol. 881, L* mistakenly—because of the 
change of speakers—made y. 5 46 end after its first half, joining the rest 
to the next. Triclinius connected the two halves by a dark brown line 
across the columns and indicated &p (x1) and té(Aos). P (2011) divides 
the verses accordingly: on this page, too, dark brown is a shade of 
Triclinius’ black ink.* Seven lines lower down, in 561, L* wrote the 
imperfect verse étropuKTtéov Sé ool as ANW Tieiv. The corrector Tri- 
clinius filled it up by adding y’ 61, in elegant dark brown letters, after 
oo1, above the line. In P they are embodied in the verse.§ In the line 
below (v. 563), Triclinius wrote 5n, with elegant small letters, above 
the original viv, deleting its accent.J This addition does not reappear in 
P. The scribe could indeed have disregarded it as an irrelevant varia 


+ The same distinction may be observed at the beginning of the Cyclops (fol. 84v). 
Here, the thick initials of T& (v. 41), and of Ziyjoar’ (v. 82), are greyish (with a 
hint of green) as is yopiapBiké in the margin; while 2tapydévtas (v. 55) and “loxyov 
(v. 69) have thinner initials, of the same reddish-brown colour as the notes 
&vti(otpogt}) and étrq@8ds prefixed to them (for Tr. put the beginning of the epode 
too late); the same colour also as the additional marginalia évtioTractiK&* dvorrai- 
oTIK&. 

+ Tr. wrote in the space between 544 and 545 with big, dark brown letters, 
KU(KAwy): iS0U:. This addition ought, ex hypothesi, to have been present when P 
copied L; yet it is not in P. The scribe may have failed to notice it—mistaking it for 
merely one more in the long series of abbreviated indications of speakers which 
stand, one below the other, in this column; in fact, xU(KAwy) originally stood in this 
place. Murray was right, I suppose, in following Wilamowitz and receiving it, 
extra versum, into his text (thus already J. Barnes ad loc.; cf. Jon 742 and 1424). 
Triclinius would not invent this addition; acting as corrector he must have taken it 
from some original—probably the Vorlage which L* at this place missed. To the 
sense it is all but indispensable, for the Cyclops must indicate that he is at last 
yielding to persuasion. It is a puzzling fact that P could overlook it. 

§ Here again Wecklein’s app. crit. has, rightly, the ominous note ool y’ étrws/P. 
The original writing in L has no indication of a lacuna. 

J A specifically Triclinian device; see Koster, p. 233. 
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lectio; but its colour being grey, it is likely, on the analogy of the 
passages just cited, not to have been in L at the time.t 

On the following page (88 v), the dark brown—here again practically 
black—ink and heavy ductus of Triclinius’ first corrections stand out in 
v. 670 Kori (for xed éri L*), which recurs in P. Earlier on, in v. 637, L* 
wrote, unmetrically, yoAoi—and so does P.* Triclinius changed it into 
x@dot, with characteristic, big letters. They are not dark but grey; writ- 
ten, it appears, after P had copied L. The colour is the same as that of 
the marginal iopBixoi ad v. 624 and yopiouBiké ad y. 608 on the same 
page; underneath which, in the customary manner, metrical details are 
specified (tpoxaika, dvorraiotiké, etc.). Their style is more cursive, 
their colour reddish-brown. 

Once more the conclusion is suggested that we have to reckon with 
three, and not only with two, working processes of Triclinius in L ; and 
that the results of the first (black) lay before P, but neither the second 
(grey) nor the third (brown). A hint of their relative chronology is 
given by the fact that, in the first part of L, the earlier metrical 
marginalia are grey, and the later, (reddish-) brown. It would then 
follow that the large, earlier metrical marginalia which we had labelled 
Tr! are really Tr?, and the details added to them later, together with the 
contemporary alterations of the text, Tr3. 

If it is worth while to unravel the process of Triclinius’ work, these 
conclusions will have to be tested on a broader basis. But is it worth 
while? This awkward question may be answered in the affirmative on 
the following considerations. 

Some of the readings introduced by Triclinius are no doubt correct 
(e.g. Hel. 74, 146, 164, 185..., 12123 Cycl. 456, 544); others—widely 
accepted—at least have a fair chance of being so (Hel. 85, Cycl. 510). Are 
they his conjectures, or did he draw upon evidence missed by L*? Here 
lurks the old problem: with how much, or how little, ability in con- 
jectural emendation can Byzantine scholars be credited? A reasoned 

+ I may be permitted here to express my wonderment at editors persisting in 
printing tois (not tais) 6hAcow, after LP, in v. 584. Rather than charging the Cyclops 
with some fantastic perversion of sentiment and grammar I would charge the 


scribe L with a slip due to tois joiStKkoiot preceding (@fjAus means ‘female’ not 


‘effeminate’; moudixé is, as usual, the noun (not adjective) which the context 
requires). 
* Contrast above, p. 52, on Cycel. 123 and 139. 
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answer to this question would be of some importance for textual history 
in general, and it would influence the critic’s approach to points of 
detail. If for example—to quote a primitive instance—we could be sure 
that in Hel. 1658 the addition of kai and deletion of y’ originated in 
Triclinius’ mind, we would be perfectly free to correct L* by a conjec- 
ture of our own (that is, in this case, to follow Heath); if, on the other 
hand, we had to assume that Triclinius reproduced some older evidence, 
we could indeed still do the same yet would first have to consider very 
carefully whether this older evidence could not after all be right. 
Similar problems will occur frequently. It would be a help if standard 
for assessing the value of the evidence in such cases could be found. It 
can be found only by examining a great number of instances. There- 
after we may hope to be able to leave out of consideration, on the basis 
merely of palaeographical features, whole sets of Triclinian alterations 
—which would be a boon for editors and critics—and to distinguish 
those which have to be taken seriously. 


(d) A Note on Inks 


It has been seen how important a criterion the various ink colours afford 
in analysing the contents of a manuscript—and how far from rigid the 
definition of these colours is. We have been led to assert—not without 
valid reasons—that basically black ink may appear, in places, dark 
brown; while characteristically brown ink would appear dark brown in 
many places (and even near-black in some) and show, at the same time, 
very often a red hue. Finally, that shade which we described as essen- 
tially grey or pale tends to appear, in places, more brownish but may 
show in others a greenish shade.t Can so ambiguous a criterion be 
trusted to afford reliable indications? 

There are no doubt passages where it would be wrong, and indeed 
impossible, to base inferences upon this criterion alone; in fact, it has 
always to be used (as we have done) in combination with other pointers. 
Thus used, it proves sometimes vague but often highly significant. To 
check the conclusions so far reached, one would like to know the 
causes of the main differentiation as well as of the variations in the 
appearance of each colour. 


+ E.g. initials in L, fol. 1391 (J.T); metrical marginalia in Cycl. (84r ff.; cf. 87v). 
id 
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Medieval scribes made their inks for themselves—there were no shops 
where, like us, they could have purchased them, ready made from 
chemically pure ingredients and consequently pure in colour. Yet we 
know from our own experience that identical inks may look different in 
use, according to the style of writing, differences of nib and paper, and 
the effect of blotting paper; after it has been kept for some time, any ink 
will produce another shade from that which it produced when it was 
fresh; after some years the colour of the writing will change; the 
writing in letters and documents fifty or a hundred years old, as a 
tule, looks brown, though no doubt it appeared black when it was 
fresh. 

As far as my limited experience allows me to generalize, the writing in 
medieval manuscripts very rarely looks uniformly black. Brown is the 
tule, particularly in Greek manuscripts; often it shades towards red, 
and hardly ever do all pages of one book show one and the same shade 
throughout. For example, the writing in the famous Laur. 32.9 looks 
reddish-brown; but some pages are lighter, others darker than the 
average. A gospel lectionary of c. a.D. 1200 in the John Rylands Lib- 
rary, Manchester (Graec. 9) has many pages with black writing, but 
many others are brown, often with a reddish hue. The beautiful writing 
of a psalterium, about a century older, in the same library (Graec. 11) 
nowhere appears black; it is very dark brown towards the end of the 
book, but much lighter in its earlier parts. Instead of quoting further 
examples of this normal variation I shall briefly describe, from this 
point of view, the writing in the two manuscripts with which we are 
primarily concerned. 

The main scribe of L began Soph. Ai. (fol. 2r) with an ink which still 
looks black. Soon, however, it appears increasingly brown; and this 
colour is characteristic of all of his work—darker in some parts (fol. 
851, Cycl.; 96v, H.F.), but lighter in most. The Bacchae clearly was a 
separate effort: here, the scribe used an ink which still looks black, 
writing more carefully and stylishly than elsewhere and using red ink — 
for the indications of speakers. Nicolaus Triclines—a far better penman 
than his colleague—likewise used black ink (fols. r19r ff.); this, though, 
shows a hint of brown from the beginning so as to make it, on the 
whole, a little lighter than the definite black of Trt. On the second page 
of 1.4. however (fol. 146r) Nicolaus Triclines started a new ink ; hence 
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his last pages look reddish-brown, though some (especially fols. 150 ff.) 
are darker than others. The main scribe began his last section (157r ff.) 
with an ugly, watery brown which corresponds with his here abomin- 
able and hurried writing. Soon after he had started Electra (1921) this 
ink ran out. On fol. 193r he used a new mixture which (now) looks dark 
brown and carried on with this, in a notably more careful style; in 
Phoen. he even used red colour, once more, for the indications of 
speakers.* 

The writing in P (Florentine part), likewise, generally appears 
brown in various shades.$ After the first line on fol. 121r the brown 
ink appears to have run out, for the rest of this page is black and so 
is, a little later, fol. 122v and 123r line 1. In between, and after- 
wards, the standard brown reappears. One may guess that the scribe 
mixed various shades for his own use or—perhaps more likely—he 
may have borrowed inkwells from colleagues working in the same 
scriptorium. 

The variations of shades in Triclinius’ additions to L appear less 
puzzling in view of these analogies. We may illustrate the variation 
occurring within one writing process by two striking instances. The 
long vita which he prefixed to the text of Hesiod’s Works and Days 
(fol. 61v) is written in black ink; but only its beginning looks truly 
black; as the text goes on, its colour appears gradually more brown. 
But scholia written by Triclinius, at the same juncture, on the next page 
again look properly black. The same change can be observed within a 
much smaller context, e.g. in the writing of a consecutive series of 
figures (Suppl. 937, below, p. 76). One easily traces such changes to the 
scribe’s pen getting gradually drier. 

A little thought, and reference to our own experience, will often 
suffice to account, as here, for features puzzling at first sight; for 
example, everyone knows that writing over an erasure, or on top of 

t If indeed it was the same scribe: on this problem below, p. 103. 

+ This is not a complete list of striking changes of ink colours in L; similar ones 
can be found for example on fols. 145 v, 146r, 160v ff. 

8 The argument of Hee. (fol. 4or), though, stands out from this as if the ae 
had inserted it after finishing the bulk of his work. For its colour is black and 
the writing cramped. Dark brown, and in parts even black, is also the writing 
on the quire fols. 42r-49v; on fol. sor the—quite different—brown ink begins 
again. 
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some older script, results in a darker shade.t However, one would feel 
on safer ground if assumptions like these could be tested experimentally 
and under conditions as nearly as possible like those applying to medieval 
scribes. Hence I submit here the modest results of a series of experiments, 
and I would here repeat (cf. the Preface) my gratitude for the help 
given by scientists on the staff of my university, a help without which 
I could not have made even the slightest progress in this endeavour. 

The ink used by medieval scribes for ordinary script is, in principle, 
the same as that with which we write today. A fair number of recipes is 
preserved.* They show that the basic ingredients are vitriol and gall, 
mixed in various proportions, dissolved in water, or wine, or vinegar. 
Often gum is added and boiling of the mixture enjoined. In the 
language of modern chemistry, gall is a source of tannic acid and 
vitriol (green) is iron sulphate. The fact that neither of these substances 
is likely, in the Middle Ages, to have been available in a chemically pure 
form will prove important; in particular, it is quite probable that their 
vitriol could easily have had an admixture of (blue) copper sulphate. 
Our experiments however were carried out with the pure ingredients 
used in a modern chemical laboratory. 

It is easy enough to make inks like those used by medieval scribes and 
to write with them; it is less easy to wait five hundred years so as to see 
what, by then, will have happened to the writing. In an attempt to 
speed the process of ageing, we clipped our samples in half and sub- 
jected one part of each, for about a month, in an oven to a temperature 
of c.105° C. The results of trials carried out (somewhat unsystema- 
tically) in the course of c. twelve months can be summarized briefly. 

All the shades observed can be traced to the simple ingredients men- 
tioned; it is, mainly, a matter of proportions. The tendency towards a 
brown discoloration is all-pervading. The best and most durable black 
colour results if one part of green vitriol is mixed with four parts of 
tannic acid; although even that turned brown in the oven when it had 

t E.g. a large o-mega initial, written with pale ink over the same letter in Hel. 962 
(fol. 112v) looks lighter in its left part than in the right which covers the original 
letter. In Hel. 214 (1071; cf. above, pp- 41f.) Tr. rewrote oe (after Ste). The rewriting 


looks black though undoubtedly it belongs to the brown set of metrical alterations. 
The reason: it has taken the place of an erased colon mark. 


* W. Wattenbach, Schrifiwesen*, Pp. 197; V. Gardthausen, Griech. Palaeographie* 
(1879), p. 78; ibid.* 1 (1911), p. 206. 
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been used immediately, but not when allowed to stand for some weeks. 
If you add too much water, the ink will of course flow pale, but will 
turn dark fairly soon. If applied thin, it will turn brownish, and likewise 
when the right proportion is missed. A greyish-purple hue results from 
preponderance of vitriol, and also where dried-up good ink has been re- 
liquefied. If blue, instead of green, vitriol is used, the writing is at first 
practically invisible. After a short time this invisible writing assumes a 
grey colouring; but this surely was not enough to commend the use of 
this ingredient. If however green and blue vitriol are combined, a pale 
grey ink, with greenish or purple shades, is obtained, and this hue tends 
to persist even though the mixture will follow the general tendency to 
brown discoloration. 

We seem thus to be able, in combining common experience with some 
primitive experiments, to account for the various shades observed— 
with the one notable exception of that reddish glow which is so marked 
a feature of Triclinius’ final additions in L. He did not use any proper 
red ink for them—that was normally used in rubrics (e.g. by the rubri- 
cator P) and is discussed in the relevant modern literature far more fully 
than the ordinary writing ink. The curious fact about this glow is that it 
may stand out in parts of any of these additions, while other parts, 
written at the same time, show no trace of it but look simply brown. On 
closer inspection it will be found that it is not really correct, in this 
context, to speak of red ink at all. Often the red colouring will be seen 
to lie in particles, like a separate substance, on top of the brown ink, 
while in some instances nothing remains visible of the actual ink and 
only this faintly red substance survives.* This state of affairs lends prob- 
ability to the explanation which Dr Bu’Lock suggested to me. The 
substance emitting the red glow may be gum which had been added to 
the ink mixture and which stayed on the surface of the paper while the 
vitriol compound ate into it. It may here be significant that often the 
notes written first appear brown while the red glow stands out in those 
written subsequently.* On finishing his critical work on any passage, 
Triclinius may have dried off his writing (probably with sand); thus 
part, or even all, of the ink proper would be drained off while the gum 


+ Cf. above, p. 44, on Hel. 230; below, p. 73, on Suppl. 613; p. 98, on /.A. 149 ff. ; 
p. 106, on El. 167 ff. 
+ Cf. below, p. 64, on Suppl. 42 ff.; p. 71, on Suppl. 365 ff. 
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stuck to the paper. The term ‘gum’ (kéyu1), by the way, may designate 
‘gummi’ (rubber) proper or some other plant sap (resin) which could 
turn red in time. 

We would then infer that Triclinius used a well-mixed black ink in 
carrying out his primary corrector’s task; for his second effort, an ink 
which had been prepared with an admixture of iron sulphate (green 
vitriol), or perhaps some older ink which had been revived by an 
addition of water. The ink mixture which he used in writing his final 
corrections was imperfectly balanced and, differently from the others, 
contained a proportion of gum.t 

These conclusions may one day be tested, and presumably improved, 
by experiments more rigid and scientific. Such as they are, they still 
afford some basis and help for the analysis of Triclinius’ dealings with 
the remaining alphabetic plays. 


(e) Supplices (L 68r ff.; P (Pal. 287) 84r ff.) 


Colours on the first page in L show at a glance the three stages of 
Triclinius’ work. Black—really black here—are, in addition to the frag- 
ment of a hypothesis added in the top right-hand corner,? his alterations 
in vv. 8, 9, 16, 33, 37, 39, as well as many slight retouchings of letters 
(e.g. in 30 and 42). The large metrical marginalia iayBixol ad y. 1 and 
loovike Kal XoplauBiKc ad v. 42 stand out grey, and so do the enlarged 
initials vy. 8, 20, 42.8 In Suppl., by the way, these initials are particularly 


T J. Irigoin (Les scholies..., p. 107), discussing various Triclinian alterations in 
cod. Marc. 483, distinguishes characteristic ink colours as ‘sépia’ and ‘bistre’. If 
this is meant merely to indicate colour differences, it would be in agreement with our 
observations. I do notexpect that the actual materials sepia and soot were used because 
the shading, of one and the same ink, from black to brown could not arise with these. 

+ This piece presents a puzzle. Turyn (pp. 235 and 237) is, I feel, right in observ- 
ing that it was not written by Tr. (‘the handwriting resembles the writing style of 
Dem. Tricl. but is not identical’) and that the same hand added the hypothesis of 
Andr. (1841). And yet this addition is made with the same ink as the Triclinian 
alterations in the text immediately afterwards. May we guess that the master handed _ 
his pen to a pupil, or amanuensis, and dictated the fragment to him—possibly 
spelling it out from some damaged, or otherwise difficult book? 

8 Likewise the indication af@pa of the speaker y. 1. It is also in P: the rubricator 
—differently from the scribe P—may have worked after Tr. had added it (as also the 
first set of metrical marginalia in 7.7. and I.A., above, pp. 6 ff.}—though actually he 
was quite well able to devise it for himself: cf, above, p. 13, n. t 
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numerous and useful. The result of a thoughtful analysis of the text, they 
help the reader quickly to grasp its structure.t Underneath the grey 
marginal note ad v. 42 are added metrical details (kai iopBiKe Kol 
TPOXAIka Kal dvertoiotik&)* in the usual, cursive style. Their colour is 
reddish-brown, and so is that of the initials of vv. 63, 71 and 79, and 
also part of the metrical alterations in this first canticum. It will by now 
no longer surprise us that others, clearly made at the same time, lack the 
red glow and hence appear rather dark brown (details later). On the 
whole, the distinction between the three sets of Tricliniana seems so 
clear here that we may henceforth label them Tr!, Tr? and Tx} 
respectively. 

Suppl. 8. The verse, in L, looks oddly similar to Hel. 15 (above, p. 39) 
and, as there, P reproduces its revised form: 


eis THOSE YaO—PAtWao” éTreuEcUNv Ta5E 


Td&Se was added by the scribe L himself; not inter scribendum but going 
over the finished play and adding a few marginal variants and correc- 
tions.$ Its colour is brown; a very dark brown, but still different from 
the black here used by Tr!. This stands out in 8¢ yapJ written by Tr! 
in an erasure extending to the right over the space of 3-4 letters across 
which he put a dash. What L* originally wrote is beyond guessing, for 
only a thick, slanting dash\(? a) is still visible underneath Tr.’s yap. 
The satisfactory wording of L" = P can support the surmise that it 
was a mere slip corrected partly by the scribe and, finally, by Triclinius. 

9 The first two letters of Attrotoo were written by Tr! (black) in ras. 
L* may have had Aert-. P follows Tr'. 

16 dAoAdTas L*: SAWA. Tr! (black) = P. 

17 untépwv LP:es super wv Tr? (?). This addition definitely differs, in 
style and colour, from those made by Tr". Its lightish brown may 
belong to the grey rather than to the brown set (unless indeed Tri- 
clinius added the two letters on still another occasion). Whether by con- 


+ In exactly the same manner Tr. enlarged initials in cod. Angel. 14 at a later 
stage of his! work on the triad (Turyn, p. 50 and plates V and VII). In his final 
editions (Turyn, pls. VIII and IX) he wrote the enlarged initials together with the 
text. + Turyn, p. 248. 

8 Cf. below, ad vv. 138, 946, 1033. 

§ T&p here looks exactly as in J.T. 1121 (L 1421) where Tr. put it in the place of 
be L*. 
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jecture or following some manuscript authority, Triclinius here 
restored the true text.t 

33 Sueiv L*: o1 superscr. Tr! (black): Suoiv P.* 

37 and 39 Tr! (black) corrected the itacisms &oti and AUoi L*: &otu 
and Avon P. 

The thorough work that Triclinius the metrician applied to the song 
vy. 42-86 stands out, in L, partly in reddish, more often in dark brown 
colour, yet is the result of one working process. For example, Tri- 
clinius added the notes otp(opr)) and évtiotp (opt) to 42, 54, 71 and 48, 
63, 79 respectively. These identical notes look brown in 42, 48 and 54, 
red 63 and 71; in 79, avti- looks red like the neighbouring initial «, but 
-oTp(opt}) brown. As already observed, Tr? (grey) marked the begin- 
ning of this song by an enlarged initial. The beginnings of all the 
following stanzas are similarly marked—but these initials are reddish- 
brown. Clearly, then, Triclinius left the critical examination of this 
section for a later occasion: and indeed I find only the slightest trace of 
Tr? in it,S and none of Tr!. Textual residues of this final effort are: 

50 TOAIGV L*P: -Gv Tr3 (dark brown): not a metrical alteration.3 

51 xepoiv L*P: xeip- Tr3 (dark brown), -ov Tr? (?: light brown; not 
‘metrical’). 


Tt Tr. may have been prompted by recalling that he had previously made the 
same change in y. roo. He was followed e.g. by Wecklein, Ammendola and 
Grégoire. G. Murray, following Wilamowitz and Kirchhoff, introduced two im- 
probable alterations resulting in an inferior wording of this sentence. The ugly 
series of genitives SeAovcdv tHvbe yntépwv looks much like the product of a typical 
corruption, such as could very well have been invited by an original untépes; 
eipyouor 8’, on the other hand, is most unlikely to have taken the place of an 
original eipyouow. The balance, in L, of the main verbs (®éAou01: eipyouci 8... 
ovdé PéAovuor) accurately reflects the balance of opposing tendencies from which the 
drama arises. What P* (84v) wrote instead of 6Aovot in v. 17 (1 in rasura duar. lit. scr. 
p) is irrelevant, for the word is undoubtedly original in L. 

* The ‘main scribe L’ always writes Sueiv in the alphabetic plays (except, so it 
seems, in Held. 653); namely, in Suppl. 33, 486, 1 157, Held. 39, H.F. 995, Hel. 571, 
647, 731, El. 95, 536, 649. All these instances were sooner or later corrected by 
Tr. (by erasure or, more often, by ot supra ei). The ‘other scribe’ always 
writes Bvoiv (Jon 580, 848, 1585, 7.7. 897): was he copying a cahier already cor- 
rected? Cf. below, p. 129. 

8 The tiny notes tapB(os) ad vy. 72 and 79 are grey, and so perhaps is part of the 
correction applied to v. 51 (q.v.). 

J Cf. below, adv. 1118, and Aubreton, p. 182. 
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53 Tpovdepav L*P: mpo8- Tr3 (red-brown). 

58 doov L*P: dc000v Tr3 (brown). 

59 praef. tv Tr3 (brown)—because the corresponding v. 67 in L 
begins with S5votuxiav... (<’yo) Kirchhoff). 

60 To make the division of cola correspond with that after Ka®eAciv 
(effected by him) in v. 68, Tr3 erased and re-divided (red) trapdérrei||cov 
5é KTA. (without the help of P this could hardly be deciphered). Im- 
mediately after this, L* no doubt, like P*, had odv 6; Tr3 erased the 
relative and put oov dv; this was finally adopted also by p. 

61 xeipx L*P: yépa Tr3 (brown), and corresponding 

69 xeipi L*P: yepi Tr3 (brown).t 

7o vexuax L*P: véxu’ Tr3 (overwritten: dark brown). traiSds LP: 
add. y’ T13 s.l. (red-brown). 

76 f. and 84 f. L* (168v) (= P*) 


(76) 8i& trapniSos* Svuxi AeuKdv || (77) aiuatotte ypata pdviov || 
ad oe SF a) ew EY? NI None 


RFE A le No Gey NS So S ME Se SIS AES 


(84) emitrovey T1 kaT& yuvaikas || (85) eis yoous TrepU—kKe TrdOos: é é || 


It appeared to Triclinius that the antistrophe has, at the end, one 
short syllable more than the strophe. To mend the metrical cor- 
respondence he inserted te, with longish, thin, red-brown letters, after 
xpata v. 77.8 This necessitated changing the preceding évuyi into the 
accusative; accordingly he wrote a large « over its ending, in the same 
style and colour.J Aeuxov following no doubt seemed to guarantee this 
alteration; Triclinius was notaware—as modern scholars ought to be—that 
an apparent inconcinnity like this one argues genuineness. It is a matter 
of wonder that to this day scholars should have treated these primitive 
interpolations as though they represented a genuine tradition or, at 
least, a self-evident correction. In fact, Triclinius here achieved exact 


t Wilamowitz (Gr. Trag. 1*, p. 282) rejected both these pedantic alterations. 

+ Te. (as also Tr. understood) trapfjSos. The full form for the contracted also E/. 
1216, Hel. 1089, [.A. 187, 681. 

S$ Tr. interpolated te to effect responsion also in Sophocles (Aubreton, pp. 170 f.), 
Tr. 825, O.C. 884, and—followed by editors—Anz. 122 (also O.C. 850 and Ai. 
973 in trim.). 

J At the same juncture Tr. also added -v to épé01 78: misled, so it appears, by a 
mistaken notion about the quantity of the corresponding Aa®oipav v. 86. 
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correspondence in an impossible metre, at the price of a shocking cor- 
ruption of the wording. As they stood in L*, vv.76f. made two perfect 
trochaic dimeters ;+ what Triclinius put in their place, is nota verse at all.* 
Nor is it sense. ‘Through the cheek make bloody the white nail and 
blood-red skin’: it should not be necessary to dwell on the ineptness of 
this Triclinian phrase, with one adjective attributive and the correspond- 
ing one predicative in what are supposed to be parallel clauses. And the 
parallelism is inadmissible. 

This wording was devised, and accepted, because it yields syllabic 
correspondence—in that metre. But if faulty correspondence argues 
textual corruption, the fault must be where the metre is at fault: that is, 
in y. 85 which Triclinius left alone. I yield to the temptation to resume 
his task. 

The ritual gestures of grief—beating of head and breast, tearing of 
hair, scratching of face—have been severally depicted by Euripides. In 
this imagery the visual impact of white skin and nails stained with 
blood forms one of the recurrent motifs which the poet variegates :§ 
Or. 961 TiBeion AeuKov Svuxa S1& TrapntSav, aiuatnpdv &tav; Hel. 1089 
TrapT}5i T’ Svuxa pdviov EuBord Txpodst (xEpds Jacobs), cf. Hec. 656 Sioapov (?) 
Ovuxa; Hel. 373 Svuxi 8° dTraAdXpoa yévuv ESevoe poiviaicn TAayais (cf. JA. 
875 pacyavep AeUKTY Povetiov Ti}s TaAaITTapOU Séonv). 

Quite naturally, then, both nails and skin can be described as white 
(before the act) and red (owing to it)—if indeed the colouring is 
described at all (it need not be: El. 147, Suppl. 826, Tro. 280); but 
the two cannot, as in Triclinius’ version of Suppl. 76, be put on a par 
(because the nails are the instrument, and the skin object, of the act), 
and even less so with the distribution of the adjectives already censured. 
The wording of L*P, which avoids these faults, thus has the presump- 
tion of correctness for itself verbally no less than metrically: ‘with the 
nail (tearing) through the cheek,3 colour blood-red the white skin’. 

In this wording, it is true, the two adjectives Aeuxév and poviov, both 
referring to xp&ra, still constitute a problem—which could be removed 


t For the mixture of trochees and iambics cf. vy. 623-5 and Phoen. 1018 ff. 

* Cf. Wilamowitz, Verskunst, p. 267, n. 2; B. Gentili, La metrica dei Greci (1952), 
p- 165. 
8 Cf. A. Choeph. 24. 
J Aik trapijSos Svux1 makes almost one word, like @d5 Si& KdATrou. 
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by making either of them to refer, rather, to dvuy1.t Since, however, in 
either case, this device meets with forbidding objections,* the text must 
stand, with the first adjective serving as attribute, and the second as 
predicate.$ I cannot quote a parallel for this combination, but it does 
not seem beyond the possibilities of Greek poetical style.§ 

Verse 85 corresponds metrically with the LP text of v. 77 after a 
simple transposition. Read eis ydous td&Gos TépuKev.!! This leaves the 


»” 


two-syllable interjection & € (which can represent various metrical 
quantities) extra metrum—as is proper. Since it lacks the necessary 
counterpart in the strophe, one is tempted (with Kirchhoff) to bracket 
it—but whence did it come?tt Considering the meaning, it actually 
makes a fitting link between the last two clauses. If, then, it is here 
retained, one will have to add it also before v. 78—where it is not 
obviously required but still acceptable.** 

87 yowv LP. The last two letters run together in L. I much doubt 
whether L at first wrote ydov; if he did, he at once ‘corrected’ himself. 


t The duplication in cipatotte xpata pdviov is normal with ‘proleptic’ adjec- 
tives (//. xIv, 6 Sepuc AceTp&. . .Sepurvn). Just as normal, of course, would be, by 
itself, Aeukov aipatotte ypata (cf. esp. /..4. 875, above). The problem is in the 
combination of the two forms. 

+ Against Svuxi AeuK®: (a) transcriptional improbability; (4) the hiatus (not 
excused by /.T. 197); (c) the resulting dreary parallelism of two nouns with adj. 
Against évuy1. ..povie: the separation, excessively wide, of noun and adjective. 

$ *Ovuxi thus had no adjective here. This is stylistically correct and recurs in Hel. 
373 and ZZ. 147. 

J Wilamowitz at one time adopted it (in the appendix to his German translation, 
Griech. Tragoedien, 1° (1904), p. 282). There are two adjectives (which is rare in 
comparable passages) in Jon 98, but they are both ‘proleptic’ and in S. £/. 18 
and Ant. 475 (one ‘proleptic’, the other independently qualifying). 

ll Correspondence of two érevia and one longum (biceps) is of course normal in 
trochees (e.g. Suppl. 1128:1135, Hel. 168:180, Phoen. 247:258, 645 :664, 1041: 1065). 

tt There is no doubt that in L it was written by the original scribe. 

#£ The endeavour of Tr. and his followers to make the interjection #~ correspond 
metrically with (part of) a word is in itself highly questionable; and particularly so 
when is supposed to represent two brevia—as it does nowhere else except, perhaps, 
Phoen. 127 (an imperfect parallel). For, while pet pet and id ico occasionally do cor- 
respond to words (Phoen. 246; Suppl. 805), there are no comparable instances of 
adoi in Eur. (as there are in Aesch.); still less, of  € (in Alc. 215 I would, pace A. M. 
Dale, read (largely after Wilamowitz) aot: slot tis (sc. Death: cf. 259)* 4 téu@ 
KTA.; for I cannot visualize a listener able to grasp the implications which Miss Dale 
assumes for her constitution of the text). 
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After tivoov, the genitive plural is a typical slipt for yoous (Dobree). 
Theseus says ‘whose are the laments (etc.) which I heard?’ and not 
“which laments (etc.) have I heard?’—not to mention the ruin of the 
syntax resulting, if L’s slip is retained, throughout the rest of the 
sentence. 

93 épnuuévnvy L*P*: épnuevnv Tr (probably T13; even though his 
large, single yp looks black—in rasura). 

94. Unaware that initial 6 lengthens a preceding vowel, Tr3 endea- 
voured to improve the sound trimeter in L* (= P). The additional y’ 
and the small figures indicating change of word order are faintly red- 
brown; evidence that Tr3 did not confine himself to lyrics. 

99 50K L*: praef. tpoo Tr!: tpocSoKs P. Tr! is almost black here; 
at any rate a very dark brown—much darker than that of Tr3, 

100 Untép** (prob. -wv) L*: -e5 Tr! (black, in ras.): untépes P. L* 
apparently here made a slip of the same kind as in 87. 

ror: Kodpetas. In L, the ending -as is written by Tr? (black) per 
compendium, quite probably over -ous L* (likewise per compendium): 
KaduElas P. 

III Tapes AOyov L*P: mrd&peis ydov Tr’. 

Here I cannot agree with Turyn, p. 271; these alterations to me seem 
clearly Triclinian. His grey ink looks dark brown where, as here, it is 
written over another letter or an erasure, but is unequivocally identified 
by comparing the large, Triclinian initial W of the nearby y. 100: its left 
half is grey like the marginal tapBixoi ad y. 87, while the right (covering 
the original letter) looks dark brown.* 

120 &aitaév LP. *E€, in L, is by Tr! (black) in ras. L* presumably 
had made some slip (possibly é-). 

127 Nuiv L*P: Uuiv Tx? (black, in ras.). Different from this looks 

138 UTri|AGe P: sic L. The first letter in L may be a correction, possibly 
from L*érr-, and if so, probably by the original scribe, inter scribendum 
(as also in y. 121 Epyod and 181 Té&Se > Td8e), 

153 ovme L* (69r) P: overwritten #) tou by Tr.8 The colour is a 

t Cf. above on y. 17. 

+ Interchange of Adyos and yéos: perhaps Ph. 1335 (Porson), probably in Jon 
638 (caused by yowptvois following), certainly Or. 1022, Ph. 1 309. In the present 
passage, Tr. is likely to have made the change by conjecture, for it is improbable that 


he could have had any MS. authority for the pedantic alteration of the vigorous 
imperative tTé&pes. 8 Cf. below, p. 196, n. 8, 
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dark grey (different from the black in 100 f., 120, 183, 206), identical 
with that of Tr.’s initials 163 and 176. 

171 (cf. above, p. 2). Wilamowitz’s note on C (i.e. L) (Anal. Eur. 
86) ‘Se¥po Kai €evov cum signo quod ad marginem relegat, omissa varia 
lectione’ undeservedly survives in the Oxford edition. Apart from the 
punctuation after SeUpo I found nothing but a smudge. In P, the note 
ye SeUpo kai is due to the late corrector p (drawing, as mostly, on L). 

183. The correct indications ap. Wecklein are obscured in the Oxford 
and Budé editions. Tr! (black) put the marginal variant—in fact, an 
older (pre-L) correction—téprrew into the text and altered the margin to 
read tpétretv (which L* had in the text). P followed Tr! and omitted 
the v./. Cf. above, p. 43 on Hel. 171. 

206 USpnpas (prob.) L*: -Ads Tr! (black) P. 

217 ppeci L*: xepoi P: gpeciv (add.v grey) Tr?. The scribe P has 
made slips worse than this. 

222 Saya L (69v) P: 86- is clearly distinguishable, in L, from e.g. 
ow(uaTa) 223 (even though the copyist of Laur. 31.1 misread it).t 

227 Tai L*P*:-ow Tr? (grey) ; 5i@Aeoev LP (perhaps the -v added 
by Tr*). 

228 Kovdéev LP (for once, in L* not scriptio plena). 

242 &piao1 L*: -ow Tr! (very dark brown) P. 

247 koAdv L*: -Gv Tr! (as 242) P* (-ov p). 

248 i61 LP: add. 81 Tr* (grey). 

271-85. L* had divided each of the dactylic verses, down to 282, 
and also the last, into two cola* (the arrangement being complicated by 
the actors’ interpolation 275 f.); and thus divided they were copied by 
P. Triclinius paid attention to them at each of his three spells of work on 
the play. At the first, he merely changed por L*, after v. 280 téxveov, to 
ue, with large, clumsy letters of very dark brown colour (as in 242 and 
247). It was duly copied by P.§ When, at his second spell of work, he 


+ Cf. below, p. 181. Concerning the interpretation of this reading cf. H. Friis- 
Johansen, General Reflection... (1959), P- 39- 

+ If Aristophanes of Byzantium (to whom we trace the division of cola) thus 
divided these verses, this does not, of course, mean that he failed to recognize their 
true form. He may well have stressed it by eio€eots of every other line. 

§ Efforts at restoring this desperate passage will be affected by the question 
whether Tr. changed the pronoun de suo or following some tradition. I can add no 
more than the suggestion that perhaps an old variant ixétaw 7 (ixé)tw has caused the 
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marked with grey ink the beginning of this lyrical passage by enlarging 
the initial B of y. 271 (probably adding also yopiopfiké in the margin, 
see below), he dealt, in three places, with its text and metre. He trans- 
ferred piAos (277) to the end of the colon beginning with 1rpds yeverdSos, 
added the ending -cn to the apostrophized verb évtow’ (279, retracing the 
neighbouring letters) and finally effected, in v. 282, one hexameter (as in 
the following two cola in L*) by changing évi to év and deleting the 
colon after it. None of these changes reappears in P. The ink which he 
used for his final and most conspicuous effort looks markedly red in most 
instances (oTp(opr}) at the very beginning, though, is dark brown). In 
the margin he noted SaxtvAiKoi é€dpetpo1; in a rasura which, one may 
infer, effaced the standard description yopiopBik& of Tr? (and it is of 
some interest that on consideration itappeared to him inapplicable here).+ 
Accordingly he now joined, by dashes and enlarged letters, the remaining 
divisions which L* had been careful to indicate within the hexameters. 
Besides he added to ooio: (vy. 284) the final -v which p was to copy. 
As usual, none of these very marked contributions reappears in P.+ 

317 (cf. above, p. 5). The tell-tale addition uéyav was written by Tr! 
with black ink, in small, elegant letters, above patAov. Absurd though 
itis, it looks like a perfectly serious variant and may well come from some 
older manuscript. It is deleted or, rather, lightly scored over with 
black lines which may be Tr! or Tr?.. Even if the addition lay before Pin 
this final form, the scribe could easily suppose it to have been smudged 
accidentally—for so it looks to this day. Atany rate, P* putit into his text. 

344 1) TexoUoa K(ai) Umrepoppwdoto” L* (for x; = Kai cf. 318): A 
Tekovoa ov Xx’ UT. Tr? (black-brown): f Texotion x’ Grr. P*, P* copied 
L'", skipping ov after -oa (thus arriving by mistake at the correct text). 
Triclinius interpolated o¥, for ‘il a jugé que, dans la crase, la voyelle qui 
en résulte pouvait étre bréve’; indeed he considered this to be ‘the 
normal scansion’.§ L* had given the correct text—in his usual scriptio 
plena; Triclinius, as usual, effected crasis. 

365-80 (L 7ov, P 87v). In this song, Triclinius found nothing to 
baflling wording in L (in consequence I have time and again felt tempted to read 
oikticon Gugl Texveov ikétov (éy’) éAdtov—and been deterred by the need to insert 
the precarious form éyé). t Cf. above, p. ro, n. #. 

* Verse 279 indeed stands on one line in P, with colon after 10 odv. P had omitted 


these words, and p mended the fault imperfectly. 
8 W. J. W. Koster, Autour d’un manuscrit.. . (1957), pp. 219 f. 
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alter at his first, but much at his second effort. Then, he indicated its 
beginning by enlarging the initial | 365 and defined its rhythm as 
iauBikoi kal xopiaupiKoi (marg.). Accordingly he noted fouB(os) at the 
beginning of 365, 369, 373, 375, 377 and 379 (these verses actually make 
iambic trimeters in L, their division being as in the editions of e.g. 
Wecklein, Murray, Grégoire)* and altered two places which, in L*, fell 
short of this metrical understanding. In 373 he wrote the sign ~ (@v) 
over \\\ (6v) so as to make KaAdv out of KaAdv (before &ycAuc),? and in 
375 he furnished ti porrtodis with a large final sigma—probably merely 
replacing a smaller original one because he regarded the space left after 
it by L* as misleading.S Finally he changed AnydoyeoPa 376 to -peba. 
For this alteration I can see no reason—unless at the time he already 
recognized that this word corresponds metrically with the end of the 
song and misjudged its metre (6Un v —). 

The colour representative of this stage of Triclinius’ work shows the 
basic grey in the initial and most of the iapB(_) notes; but in 377 this is 
very light, while the metrical statement in margine shows a greenish dark 
brown. Notwithstanding this range of variation, Tr? is clearly distin- 
guishable from Tr3. 

At this third stage, Triclinius used the characteristic dark brown ink 
which in most places (but not in the very first) shows more or less red. 
This time he indicated the strophes and antistrophes by the usual notes 
(but not here by enlarged initials). Besides, he found a better means to 
effect an iambus in v. 373 by inserting a small 8’ (but failed to remove 
his earlier alteration of kaAdv). He also made the colon 371 conform 
with 367 by re-division and by changing pidiov 371 to ptAav, so as to 
secure a choriambus to correspond with kai ueycAa 367 (though there- 
by he spoiled the syllabic correspondence of the next metre). 

P reflects none of these alterations—not one is by Tr’. 

396 x%50T1 L*: of8’ 6t1 Tr! (black) J P: L* seems to have had capa 
eidé71 (anticipating Musgrave). 

+ Wilamowitz, Comment. Metr. 1 (1895) = Verskunst, p. 155 proposed a dif- 
ferent one in the second strophe. 

+ Tr. dealt in the same manner, and for the same reason, with A. Eum. 306. 

§ P has the same reading, not followed by either space or punctuation. L* often 
leaves spaces out of mere whim. 

§ Here and in the next instance, the ‘black’ stands out as a very dark brown, 
markedly different from the brown of Tr3 and the grey-brown of Tr’. 
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408 kai 6 L*: yx’ Tr! (black) P.t 

430 eioi L* (71r) P: -w Tr3 (brown); 

435 071 L*: -1v Tr! (black) P; 

430 and 435. In identical additions, the difference of colour in L 
coincides with difference of text in P. 

436 TexO° L*: t&UO’ Tr! (black) P: superscr. ta ote Tr. 

448 npwov L*: -ot Tr! (black) P. The accent (which Tr. altered) 
shows that the ambiguous last letter in L* was meant to be read as v. 

451 ws LP: superscr. ds Tr? (grey). 

458 -treuye L*: -ev Tr! (black) P. 

478 oppryoUvT’ (?) L*: -@vt’ Tr! (black) P. 

486 dvueiv L*: o1 superscr. Tr! (black): Suoiv P. 

496 oUT’ &v LP: add. y’ Tr3 (red). 

498 TUAW L* (sic) P: Tr3 (red) made n intom.  dpooe L*: -oev 
Tr! (black) P. 

520 (L71v). Tr? (grey) wrote epic to the left and right of this 
verse. Why? 

j21 Tpaypat” L*: -a8’ Tr! (black) P. 

525 dvopxxketas L*: dvSpoKyFitas Tr! (black) P: Tr. seems (in ras.) 
to have corrected some slip of L*. 

574 ovv L (721) P: add. o” Tx3 (brown). 

577 evSainova LP: et supra -va Tr3 (or Tr??). The tiny compendium 
resulted in a thick, dark blob the colour of which yields no certain 
indication (cf. ad 6rr). If this is a conjecture (which seems likely), it is 
among Tr.’s best (inspired by v. 3, cf. Andr. 4202). 

589 te P: L can be read as either te or ye (differently 858). 

598-633 (L 721, P 89v). Triclinius never perceived the strophic form 
of this passage. This may explain why there are far fewer alterations of 
cola in it than in others. On his first reading he corrected 619 KcA- 
Aixopov L* to -xopov (strongly black, = P) and prefixed the note 
X0(pds) to vy. 606 and 610 (= P™"),# On his second reading he 
defined the scene by the usual note Xoploupixc (grey). Here again Tr? 


t Cf. 678, 684, 897, 945. 

* Owing to the re-division, by Tr’, of vy. 609-10 the original note xo(pds) before 
610 is not preserved; the extant one is by Tr’. Perhaps Trt also wrote Kai (per 
compendium) in v. 614 in rasura—but what else could L* have had at this place?—and 
reinforced the ¢ in y. 618 media L* (which P mis-spelled in copying). 
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added the small note iayBos) to some verses, namely 601, 612 (? possibly 
Tr3) and 626 and proceeded to fit the wording in 601 for this descrip- 
tion by adding, after 1&, the letter t with the (dim) mark \\ above it. 
This means Tov and is, presumably, a slip for to designed to effect a 
normal trimeter. In 609-10 and 614-16 he changed the division of cola; 
in 629 he put Ti over tépios, suggesting téptios. Tr3 (red-brown) 
specified the metre by adding xa iouBixé to the grey note of Tr? and, 
likewise in the margin, iouB(os) ad v. 611. Accordingly he now made 
y. 611 into a complete trimeter by changing GAAo1 to &AAoto1(v).t In 
617 he made Tavtwv (L*P*), into tévta but put the original wv, as a 
v.l., above the ending; moreover he cancelled his re-division of 609 f. 
and 614 ff. 

In v. 607 aitiav (notaitic) is, so it seems to me, original not only in L 
but also in P.? 

613 yap L* (vid.) P: ye Tr?, yap Tr3. The strange appearance of Tr.’s 
final restoration of the original reading—which induced Wecklein to 
ascribe it to a ‘manus recentissima’—is caused by the fact that only a 
faint and intermittent red glow remains where Tr3 had written ap. 
This still indicates a shape of yap as in v. 8 and J.T. 1121 (above, 
p- 25). 

As to v. 615, it cannot be maintained that L* wrote (év&) wuxay, for 
Triclinius started a long drawn out effort at re-dividing the cola in 
vy. 614-16 by erasing the noun past resuscitation. It is possible that, at 
an early stage of this endeavour (Tx), he rewrote the noun (joined to 
the preceding colon) in the singular; finally though (Tr3) he wrote 
wuyxas, and P is evidence that this had been the reading also of L*. 


637 xxxpa L*: petux Tr! (black) P. What L* wrote (ante ras.) is 
anybody’s guess. 


t This addition is in the same style as that in v. 577. 

+ If Wecklein (or, rather, R. Prinz) was right in attributing the nominative to P, 
the fault could be due, oddly, to the fact that in L the usual trema above the 1 
happens to stand underneath the -v of the ending -av (written s./.): P could have 
mistaken it for a mark of deletion. Anyhow, seeing that the accusative is original in 
L, P could not give any support to Hermann’s conjecture aitia. This conjecture, 
I feel, is too clever to be right and the anaphora tiva Aoyov (“blame’ as 565), tiv’ 
aitiav (‘accusation’) typically Euripidean (cf. 990 Ti péyyos, tiv’ aiyAav;, Hel. 459, 
H.F. 485, Or. 333, 831, Tro. 233; A. Prom. 115). W.Headlam and Grégoire 
then seem right in retaining the reading of L. 
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639 a&troTravow L*: *trotraviow Tr! (black) P. 

659 TapaAAov L* (72v): t&paAov Tr! (black) P. 

Here follow four instances, irrelevant in the constitution of the text 
but strikingly illustrating the relation between P and L": 

664 Tpdote L*: -ev Tr? (grey): tpdote P* (muddled by te follow- 
ing); TPOoVEV p. 

665 Oriobéuevos L* (per haplographiam): 8 superscr. Tr™ (black): 
OttioGe PéuEvos P. 

667 apyaoi L*P*: -ow Tr? (grey) p. 

678 kai oi L*: x’oi Tr! (black) P. Subsequently, Tr? (grey) made the 
x of Tr! into an enlarged initial !t 

681 “Sxov, scripto o super ov, L: dxav P’ (Wecklein): i.e., L copied 
both the text and a correction (in fact, a corruption) from his model; P 
reasonably copied the correction. Finally p restored the less corrupt 
form (6xAov Markland). 

684 kai oU L*: k’ow Tr! (black) P. 

696 Tpx* L*: mpiv Tr! (dark brown) P. The corrector Tr. presum- 
ably put right some slip in L*. 

703 Opews L* P: -105 Tr? (grey). Since it is written over the letters of 
L*, the alteration looks dark. So does the enlarged initial of the same 
verse (likewise Tr”). 

754 oUvex” L*P: otvexev Tr”. The mark < (= ev), in L, above -ex is 
grey, indicating an unsuccessful effort of the metrician Triclinius. The 
wording of L* derived from the traditional scriptio plena. 

766 kad KaAUye L*P*: kai *k&A. Tr? p. The apostrophos in L is grey. 

769 opt L*: opw Tr! (black) P. — @eAov Sv L*P*: Sv HOcAov Tr? 
(grey) p. 

778-836 (L731-v; P 911r-v): marg. yopiayBik&k Tr? (grey): add. 
Tpoxarikar Kod fouBike Tr} (brown). Triclinius applied himself to this 
lyrical scene in the course of his first revision, thus: in y. 807 Tr! (black) 
made room, by erasure and rewriting, for colon and vacant space 
between : and t&; in the following verse he reinforced the analogous 
division, in L*, after épyela; in v. 809 he divided .. .téAc1:vav 
(téAcuvaw || L*); before v. 815 he added, in rasura, the speaker’s name 
d5p(aotos) (contrast below ad 811); v. 830 Sid: add. 88 Tr. 

It is likely that this set of alterations was taken, by Triclinius acting as 

t Exactly the same happened at Hel. 1 390 (L 1151). 
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corrector, from his model manuscript. They all recur in P. The traces, 
in the text, of his next effort are slight. Tr? wrote fay (os) over 791, and 
&verroist (01) over 794, with microscopic grey letters. He also removed 
the dittography (L* = P*) in 800 and altered the colon division in 
835 f. 

As throughout, the thorough metrical effort came last. Tr3 prefixed 
the notes otp(opn) to 778 and 798, d&vtiotp(op7)) to 786 and 811, and 
etre (86s) to 794 (underneath dvarraioto1 Tr?) and 824.* In proceeding 
to amend the text in accordance with this understanding of the structure 
he arrived at some convincing emendations but applied his stock-in- 
trade, in other places, with discreditable insensitivity. 

Noting the correspondence of vv. 805 f. and 818 f., he changed in 805 
io yo. por L* (= P) to iw iw and deleted, in 806, the last of three oi, 
adding the note Aeitr(e1) and correspondingly, in 819, tepicodv ; more- 
over he indicated &p(aotos) as speaker of 811. In all this he has been 
followed by editors to this day (and already by p). 

793 oTepsi(o8a1)§ and 813 opayév(ta) T’ (both likewise Tr3) pene- 
trated into older printed editions but have been corrected by Markland 
and Fritzsche. 

The remainder is bad indeed. To make vy. 782 and 790 into cor- 
responding trimeters he added, in the first, the wanton article (t&v) 
taiScv and perverted the sense of the latter by interpolating (ox) 
T|ATTIZOV. 

809 dpdédor Sit’ eué ye (for dpdsow gue L* = P*) is shocking. It was 
designed, after a colon before téAawav had replaced the division intro- 
duced by Tr’, to effect correspondence of 809 f. with 822 f. For this 
purpose, v. 823 had to suffer the interpolation of Séuas (y’) e¢i)s (TIv’) 
&vbpds evvav.9 

Differently from the (black) alterations by Tr’, none of those made 
by Tr? (grey) and Tr3 (red-brown) suggests dependence on any 
model, and none of them recurs in P (but p transcribed nearly all of 
them). 

+ The first jottings of Tr3 look dark brown, the rest red-brown. 

+ Here Tr. had first written otp(o9t)). 

8 In P, the ending -o6o1 was added by p, imitating Tr. P*, like L*, transmits 
otepei—and no more. Cf. the well-known gaps in /.7. 1263, 1380, 1404. 

§ In 822 Tr* merely made clearer the word éydv, written per compendium by L* 
(and correctly understood by P). 
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840 sioopé L*P*: iotopé Tr? p. Tr. wrote igo over eioo with thin, 
grey letters (their colour is the same as that of iopBiKxoi ad v. 837). 
After the corrupt preceding passage, the verb suggested by Triclinius at 
least makes sense in connection with what follows. Isit his conjecture or 
has it better authority? It was not very difficult to find, for, considering 
his itacistic pronunciation, no more was involved than replacing o by ¢, 
and he knew the verb iotopéw from many Euripidean passages (cf. 
Suppl. 110). Seeing, on the other hand, that he left the preceding cor- 
ruptions unassailed (but for the insertion of a useless ye in 840), it is 
more likely that he drew this reading from some source. 

842 eitrxx L*: eimé y’ Tr! (thick, black) P. It is perfectly possible 
that L* had the (non-Euripidean) imperative eftrov. 

860-928. Tr? (grey) numbered the seven heroes by putting the 
figures « to 3 in the margin and enlarged the initials of the verses with 
which the praise of each begins.t 

872 GAAnv L* (74r) P: GAAov Tr3 (dark brown, in ras.). 

897 Kal OtroT” L*: x’cotr6t” Tr! (dark brown) P. 

898 AuTtpous (vid.) L*: -&5 Tr! (black) P. 

937. Turyn (p. 277) was right in ascribing to Triclinius the figures by 
which the faulty word order in L* is corrected. The shapes of the 
figures recur in the marginal numbering of the heroes (above, ad vv. 
860 ff.) and in the repetition, in the margin, of the correct wording 
(which is undoubtedly Triclinian). Triclinius devised the rearrange- 
ment of the words while ‘correcting’ the work of L*. This follows (a) 
from the colour of the figures which is practically black in those written 
first and becomes lighter in the order in which they were written ; 
namely, B, « (black), 8 (very dark), y,¢ (dark brown); and (6) from the 
fact that Triclinius corrected the third figure from y to 8. This shows 
that at first he expected to adjust the metre by inverting the order 
of the first two words only; on scanning the resulting verse he 
realized that the following two had likewise to change their places. 
The whole process of correction having been carried out by Tr',* 


t The grey colour of these figures, and of the corresponding initials, is rather 
dark in the first instances, and increasingly lighter in the later ones. 

* The dark brown colour of part of this emendation is as in y. 897, while 898 
(likewise Trt) is black like the rest of it. In the same thorough manner, but 
unsuccessfully, Tr. rearranged H.F. 753. 
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it is no longer surprising that P has the words in the order devised 
by him. 

945 Kal dua L* (74v): K’&ua Tr! (black) P (92v): x supra « Tr? 
(grey). 

946. L* omitted ti 54 at the beginning of this verse. Acting as his own 
corrector L later on added it, with the same dark ink with which he 
wrote, e.g., on fol. 72r, the v.l. ad v. 596. (Cf. ad v. 8 and v. 1033.) 

952 Gotu L*P*: dotn Tr? p. Triclinius removed the itacism with 
the same grey ink with which, immediately afterwards, he wrote 
Xopiap Bike referring to 

955-1030 (L74v, P92v). In the course of his first correction 
Triclinius found nothing to alter in this scene—which means, by impli- 
cation, that none of the alterations to be mentioned recurs in P. When, 
next, he set out to mark the main structural features (Tr?, grey), he 
noted (in addition to yopiouBik& ad v. 955) &vtiomaotiKé beside 
y. 1012 (Evadne’s entry, v. 990, escaped his attention since it is hidden 
in the middle of a verse line); he also recognized and labelled the tri- 
meters 1009-11 and put right their division and metre (adding -év in 
to10).' By enlarged initials he indicated main sections at 955, 990, 1009, 
1012, and 1031; in passing, he also apostrophized the scriptio plena 
Savovta ot in v. 1023 and altered the colon division in 1028. At the 
final revision (Tr3, red-brown) he marked correctly the beginnings of 
strophes and antistrophes and labelled 971 ff. as émrwSds, and 980 as 
ovotnua. At this stage, 963 and 971 had their initials enlarged and the 
usual specifications were added to the earlier, general definitions of 
lyrical metres. The text was altered in a few places: 

955 oUK L*: add. ét’.* 

968 poipévoioiv L*: praef. tois (which would have effected responsion 
with v. 960 if Triclinius had also deleted the last two letters of the 
participle—as p was to do later on). 

979 teyEwo L*: té€ (this wanton change seems all but inexplicable; 
but cf. ad 1112). 


+ Very similar was his procedure at the end of the Cyclops (v. 683, fol. 891). 

+ P* miscopied &texvos. The frequent misreading of ev:a (above, p. 3) is 
particularly absurd here in view of e’trais following—but at this latter place L* had 
happened to spell the diphthong by two separate letters! This fault was put right 
by p, but the correct conjecture ovxét’ never penetrated into P. 
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983 Onotws L*: -o¢ (Tr., who so often observed, and marked, 
ouvignois (e.g. v. 1065), here (as Hel. 878) failed to acknowledge it).t 

1033. L* wrote ots xarreiSaos. As in 946, L himself corrected this 
afterwards to oUs ov x. 

1049 S6pov L* (751): add. y’ Tr! (very dark brown) P (93v). 

1080 éot1 L*: -1v Tr! (black) P.* 

r1o1 ‘yeipi LP, sedet in ras. scr. 1’ (i.e. Tr1, black). Wecklein’s accurate 
note gives no implicit support to Canter’s conjecture yepoi, for L* had 
X + .e1 (contrast xepot as penned in 1133). 

1112. The dark brown note yp(_) 7éAw (above méAw) in L (75 v) 
seems to be Tr! rather than Tr3. P disregarded it. Apparently it per- 
petuates a wrong reading which had been corrected in an ancestor 
manuscript. Possibly the same may be said of v. 979 (above); there 
however the introduction of a meaningless variant is due to Tr3, whose 
alterations seem as a rule to have been made without reference to any 
other manuscript. 

1114 dvarroioTiK& marg. and enlarged initial Tr? (grey). 

ibid. Together with the text the scribe L here copied—in particularly 
neat letters—a marginal note Aire: Tedowmov—a suggestive indication 
that editorial work had been carried out in the (or an) ancestor manu- 
script.§ 

Ibid. id THEE 81) TratSeov Kad 1 POéveov LP. Kal 51 appears to be an 
inferior variant of té8¢ 61),9 and one suspects that it was inserted, from 
the margin, in order to effect—with io extra metrum—a complete di- 
meter. This would tally with the suggestion just proposed and, besides, 
confirm Fix’s restoration of the verse (del. ai 81). 

1116 douévous L*P: duevotts Tr3: suprascr. &oP_evotis p- Triclinius 
erased the second letter and connected the first and third by a reddish 
dash. This very likely is a (correct) conjecture suggested by the metre. 


¥ It will have been noted that Tr. made next to no effort to improve the text of 
Evadne’s song. Could he have failed to notice its many desperate corruptions? Or 
did he despair of healing them? 

+ In the same verse, 81) in Lisa correction, dark brown in ras.; probably by the 
scribe himself (as in 946, 1033), or possibly by Trt. Originally L* may have written 
Sal (for which cf. Jebb on S. Ant. 318, Page on Eur. Med. 339) or 8 év; at any rate, 
the n extends over the space of two or three letters. 

8 Cf. below, p. 186. 

J Cf. Denniston, Greek Particles, pies. 
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Earlier on, Tr! had squeezed in a black colon after éveott ; this recurs in 
ne 

1118 61) L*P:e suprat Tr (grey): a metrical conjecture as in 1116. 

Ibid. 3a0n5 L*: as supra ns Tr? (grey). Triclinius considered the 
Doric vowel proper in this metre (cf. above, ad v. 50). Zedze15 P (derived 
from L*) is a nice illustration of the scribe’s mental state; cf. e.g. 217. 

1123-64 (L 75 v): marg. 1124 iauBiK& and 1127 xopiayBiK& Tr? (grey) 
connected by ‘red’ kai and dashes Tr3. Here again, Triclinius failed to 
recognize the strophic structure (as in vv. 598 ff. and Held. 617 ff.) ; even 
so, he spent considerable and repeated efforts in striving to improve 
text and metre. 

Among the contributions of Tr! (black) one is important. In 1136 he 
wrote ov over the beginning of toAuxeuuctoov, thus correcting it to 
TroU vuXeULaToov or suggesting this as an alternative reading.t I wish to 
suggest that this is in fact the correct wording, and that Triclinius did 
not conjecture it, but recorded a tradition. Once proposed, the conjec- 
ture indeed seems simple: for it suits the metre and one realizes that the 
ligature which Triclinius himself here uses to indicate ou, when followed 
by a (similarly late) minuscule v, could easily be misread oA, and hence 
ToAu- for Touvu-. But it was not humanly possible for Triclinius to hit 
upon this solution—for the simple reason that he could not know the 
word which is, to this day, not recorded from any other place.* The 
verb vuxeUw occurs twice in Euripides (Z/. 181, Hyps. 160 Page), and 
also Rhes. 520. This is proof that Euripides could use the derived noun, 
but not that Triclinius could invent it. 

Hence the question is not whether we would like any other noun (such 
as Musgrave’s Aoxeundtoov) better than vuyeunatov but whether this 
word is beyond dispute unsuitable to the context—which obviously is 
not the case.§ Musgrave’s argument ‘ineptum est nocturnas vigilias et 


t The laconic correction was disregarded by P (add. p). 

* If Triclinius had been seeking a cure by conjecture, the numerous Euripidean 
instances of Aéyeuya could infinitely more easily have led him to anticipate Mus- 
grave—if his imagination could be trusted to lead him even as far as that. To devise 
Aoxeundtoov for Aux- (once trot Au- for troAu- has been achieved) is deceptively 
obvious; to posit a non-attested word was beyond Triclinius. 

§ Med. 1029 ff. and 1261f., Tro. 745, 758ff., 1187ff., S. Zl. 1143 ff. and 
A. Cho. 751 ff. are justly compared. The conjecture Aoxeuyctov is easy but 
unsuitable. How indeed could Aoyeupétov xapis be understood? The ‘act of 
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hic et in sequenti versu commemorari’ was disposed of by G. Hermann: 
“Multo aptius est. . .etiam cum quadam repetitione proferri quae dolore 
commotus animus suggerat quam iusto omnia ordine commemorari.’ 
This then is how the mothers’ despair expresses itself in vv. 1135-8: 
“Where is (i.e. “lost is’?) the labour of my childbirth?t Where the 
delight (or “grace’’: y&pis is untranslatable) of nights spent (with the 
babe)? Where breast-feeding* and sleepless services and the loving 
meeting of faces?’ This pedestrian paraphrase of course conveys no 
hint of the sentiment of this beautiful passage (feelingly adumbrated by 
Wilamowitz); it is meant to show how the Triclinian reading fits into 
the context. 

Nuxevyctoov was printed in the Aldina and many subsequent editions 
and ought to be restored. Where did Triclinius find it? If, in comparing 
the manuscript from which L was copied, he found that the scribe had 
misread the word as written there, he would presumably simply have 
corrected the true reading into the writing of L*—as he did in so many 
places here listed. The fact that actually he indicated the correct word- 
ing in so gentle a manner—as though he were adding a mere variant 
reading—suggests that, rather, he may have found it in some other 
manuscript. The alternative indeed is not entirely excluded that both 
the mis-spelling and the correction were in the Vorlage of L (cf. eg. 


giving birth’ is the very opposite of a ‘delight’ or ‘favour’, and it is worse than bad 
taste to think of ‘reward for giving birth’ or ‘gratitude of children’ (and who, 
moreover, would suppose the following details to be mentioned as warranting 
reward—as would be necessary with this understanding of v. 1136?). The factual 
substratum of the mothers’ pathos, in this stanza, is simply: ‘we have no sons left’, 
corresponding with the children’s: ‘we have no fathers left’. 

T Elmsley reports the conjecture tékev (for tévev) which should probably be 
accepted. Tlévos téxvev is not indeed objectionable; cf. Med. 1261 udyx8os... 
Téxveoov and A. Ag. 54 Tévov dptaAixwv; but éuddv is (all but) intolerably flat with 
it. Wilamowitz’s (Verskunst, p. 158) conjecture guds (contrasting this utterance 
with that of the children 1132-5) is a great improvement (cf. Tro. 1187 gual tpogat 
and S. El. 1143 énijs. . .tpopfis); somehow though this stressing of ‘my labours’ 
seems Tape To f@os. It is most unlikely that, in this context, there should be no 
mention of the labour of childbirth (Med. 1031, 1262; Tro. 760), and this cannot, 
on the view argued in the preceding note, be elicited from the following verse. The 
conjecture provides this motif and gives relevance to éudv. 

* T am not convinced by Wilamowitz’s assertion ‘nutritionem in ubere materno 
-+-Tpopal partpds audacter significant’ and hence follow Markland in reading 
paotéy (cf. Tro. 759). 
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above, on Hel. 171 and Suppl. 183). This assumption, though, here leads 
to chronological difficulties, seeing that the corruption appears to pre- 
suppose the same late kind of minuscule writing as is found in L itself. 
Hence it is more likely that L copied the corruption from a manuscript 
almost contemporary and that Triclinius found the correct reading in 
another, and presumably older copy. At the same time, Triclinius dealt 
with two further passages: 

In v. 1140 he rewrote éxe1 with very large, black letters, so as to 
obliterate the colon which L* had had before this word. P followed Tr'. 

1151. L* had written yoAkéois étrAois: SavaiSav otpatnAata&v; Tr! 
removed the colon sign by enlarging the neighbouring letters and 
changed the two genitive endings to -@v:t the Doric forms were in his 
view unsuitable to the iambic trimeter which he tried to restore.* P 
reproduces Tr!. It was not until his next revision that Triclinius realized 
the faultiness of this verse; hence he now put the sign A (grey) over 
the end of xoAxéois, to indicate the ending -o1ow (which p imported 
into P). 

At this stage in fact Triclinius did most of the metrical work on 
this passage. Since he failed to realize its antistrophic structure, it 
was left for him to stress outstanding sections by enlarged initials, 
to indicate changes of speakers, to the best of his appreciation, by para- 
graphoi (the task though was beyond him because of the absurd indi- 
cations which L had copied from his model), and to mark as io (01) 
that majority of verses where he either found, or endeavoured to 
effect, iambic trimeters.§ The very first words of the scene (pépw pépeo 
y. 1123) remained unmarked because in L they are hidden away at 
the very end of a colon; but his note 31\tet tedcwtrov shows that 
Triclinius did not overlook them. Moreover, he endeavoured to 
improve the metre in the following passages (in addition to 1151 just 
mentioned): 

In v. 1128 he effected, to his satisfaction, a trimeter by inserting a 
colon after 1& gépeis, adding the article ti after pidon, and running on 


+ All this in black ink. 

+ Cf. below, on v. 1128, and contrast ad v. 1118 above. 

$ Grey initials: 1127, 1139, 1148, 1157; grey iayB( ) over 1124, 1125, 1128, 
1130, 1132, 1134, 1135, 1138, 1143, 1144, 1151, 1153, 1154, 1159; grey paragraphoi 
before 1127, 1139, 1148, 1157, 1161 (and an original one reinforced 1163). 
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from there to the next line, where he changed pote to untpi (for the 
reason just mentioned ad v. 1151), and ending the verse (as L*) with 
dAwAdTeV. With the same purpose he added the article tv before odv 
1143; besides, he now carried out the usual correction of 5veiv (L*P*) 
to Suoiv (sic p) in 1157. 

Thereafter, little was left for Triclinius’ final revision. Still, he endea- 
voured to effect two further trimeters by inserting (red) trai&es before 
Tda&tep in yv. 1139, and uo before Sika 1146. 

In this passage then we owe to Triclinius the salvaging of an original 
word in v. 1136 and the recovery of another one in vy. 1116 (not to 
mention the slight correction Svoiv in 1143). The rest of his contribu- 
tions meant unqualified corruption.t 

1182 T& L*: tév Tr! (black) P.* 

1189 oUTos TUpavvos L*P*. The pronoun, wrongly repeated by L* 
(841), is deleted with black ink—but, I feel sure, not by Triclinius. 
Both the manner of the deletion—not by a mere circle but, in addition, 
by thick, violent dashes—and the colour of the ink used are unique in L 
—at least, throughout Suppl. The correction then must be ascribed 
to some later reader, after Triclinius but before p who erased the word 
in P. 

1212 io®uiov L*: -as Tr! (black) P. 

1226 ov Ox L*: ouv 26 Tr! (black) P. What slip could L* possibly 
have made here—in this word? 


(f) Selected Passages 


Not even the ideal reader, I suspect, would gladly endure a full relation 
of Triclinius’ dealings with the remaining ‘alphabetic’ plays. Hence 
I select from my notes passages sufficient, I trust, to confirm the bearing 
upon them of the results reached and, perhaps, of some interest in 
themselves. 


+ Two minor points: in 11 60 gépe LP*: oép’ p. At the end of 1164 L (squeezing 
his letters desperately) wrote Supos in a manner which could indeed suggest to P his 
fault ofjs untpds (which is anyhow natural). 

# Under v. 1187, a late hand wrote in L (75 V) 3tytet T& AorTr& peT& SKTd QUAAG. 
The dating of this entry would afford a terminus ante quem for the binding of L, at 
which the quire 16’ containing Ba. was wrongly here inserted. 
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Heraclidae (L 89r ff.: Pal. 203r ff.). 

The three working processes of Triclinius stand out clearly from the 
beginning (cf. Turyn, pl. XI). The subscription of the preceding 
Cyclops, the added hypothesis and heading of He/d., the designation of 
the speaker of vv. 1 ff. (i6Acos), the number IP’ in the right margin are 
markedly black, and all this (except the numbering) recurs in P. The 
same colour recurs (though shading, in places, into a very dark brown) 
in v. 31 TrhTopEvor (the first two letters written by Triclinius in an 
erasure of the size of c. four letters), v. 52 x’ (as so often, for L* kai 6), 
v. 125 idAeas (L* presumably had idAaos as, rightly, in 30 and 89), v. 173 
X ovv, etc. These then are alterations by Tr! and recurring in P. Clearly 
different, even on photographs, is the grey colour of iauPiKoi written, 
beside IT’, adv. 1. It recurs, as before, in enlarged initials (vv. 6, 12, 26, 
etc.) and also in koAyaiveov made, in v. 40, out of yoAx- L*t and in the 
first letter of dvopazev transferred, in v. 87, from the end of the preced- 
ing colon to the beginning of the next (Triclinius spoiling one more 
transmitted dochmiac). This then is Tr?. The colour of Tr3 is here dark 
brown, hardly ever as dark as Tr’ at its lightest, and often distinguished 
by the characteristic red glow, e.g. in the last two lines of the metrical 
detail in the margin of v. 75 (fol. 89v) while the preceding is brown. 
With this ink Tr3 wrote the addition av in the margin of v. 8 (dark 
brown),* changed Aecss to Aads (reddish) in v. 87, inserted his unfortu- 
nate alterations of v. 116 (dark brown) and added Bdpos (dark brown 
with a hint of red) at the end of y. 200 after deleting his earlier (grey) 
note Aeitret.8 Immediately afterwards, in 203 and 204, we meet 
again with the traces of Tr* (grey)—two standard y’s interpolated 
to cure imaginary metrical hitches. It is in accordance with our 
previous results that none of these alterations by Tr* and Tr3 recurs 
in P.9 


+ Tr. may have made the conjecture remembering S. Ant. 20, where the same 
variant occurs. 

+ Tr. added a very similar dv at the end of J.T. 268 (135 v, see below, p. 93); but 
there it is black and, accordingly, recurs in P. 

8 It would be unsafe to conclude that the addition was prompted by some trace of 
mépos (cj. Reiske). In seeking an iambic word suitable to complete the verse 
Triclinius could have remembered Suppl. 818 and several other tragic verses ending 
on Papos. 

J Cf. Turyn, pp. 247 and 271. 
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In the ‘yopiop Bika’ (grey) 353-80, the bulk of the many Triclinian 
alterations are ‘red’, with one exception. In v. 358 peyaAaus the last letter 
is grey, in rasura (Tr), but the sign A (v) above it, by which Tr3 
restored the reading yeycAciow of L* (= P), is again ‘red’. 

The following dialogue, too, yields striking instances. Tr” (grey) 
added movable -v in 381 and 408 and changed pape in 398 to d&pnpe; 
Tr3 (brown) apostrophized téxv’ in 455. In the same context are altera- 
tions by Tr! which—differently from those just mentioned—recur in P; 
namely 431 x’tueis (fol. 972r; very dark brown), 459 ut) “uated (92Vv; 
black), 585 up’ (i.e. untép’) for 64a (black) and, in addition to these 
usual alterations, kivSuveve in v. 454, where L* appears, mistakenly, to 
have written xivSuvevo (under the influence of ow8ttw following); Tr! 
overlaid the erased original ending with his very big black letters.t 

The metrical form of the song vv. Go8—29 (L 93 v, P 208v) was sadly 
misunderstood and accordingly ill-treated by Triclinius. He failed to 
grasp its strophic responsion and mistook its metre for ‘&votroioTiKk’ 
(Tr? marg.). It is painful to observe him striving to force the largely 
correct wording and verse division of L* into accordance with this mis- 
conception. The passage which actually contains the join of strophe and 
antistrophe, vv. 616-19, affords an extreme illustration. L* (= P) had 
written 
. . ov copia || TIs dtraoetai:* GAAG Uda 6 TrPdOuULOs cel || Tovov E€e1: GAA OU 
ut). . .Utrep || ur 8” KTA. 


To effect the desired anapaests, Tr? (grey) transferred tévov to the 
end of the preceding colon, wrote the usual stopgap y’ over the colon 


t In 494, P has rightly xéyoi, L wrongly xapol 88 As Turyn (p. 277) agrees, it is 
possible to. assume that P omitted the particle—either from right instinct (of which, 
otherwise, he gives scant evidence) or by sheer mistake. It is however arguable that 
P did not find the particle in L at all. Its shape there is quite different from the 
numberless instances penned by the main scribe and its colour differs somewhat 
from that of the neighbouring words. It seems arguable, or even probable, that Tr3 _ 
inserted it into a space left unaccountably—here as in many other places—by the 
scribe. This space necessitated a somewhat compressed mode of writing; apart from 
this, the shape compares with 8 as written in many of the Triclinian samples which 
the interested reader may find e.g. on pls. X and XI in Turyn’s book. 

+ This colon mark is, in L, by Tr3, while P has only a single point; but the very 
large space, in L, before éAA& suggests that L*, or at any rate its Vorlage, indicated 
the division. 
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mark after &€e1 and added a new one afterov. Not content with this, Tr3 
(reddish-brown) prefixed the last letter of copia to the following tis, 
added—or restored—a colon signt before &AA& and wrote mrtvév over 
TrpooTtegav 619.* Reciting the resulting ‘anapaests’ 

. OU Gopil|a Tis dtr@oeTan || GAAG udtav 6 Trpd||GULos cel Trdvov || Efe y’ 
GAAK OV || KTA. 

one doubts the ‘divine inspiration’ which Triclinius claimed for his 
metrical labours. 

The end of the song is, if anything, worse; besides, it contains a 
problem which must not be passed over in the context of this study. It 
read in L* 

&E1ax pev rps GEia 8 evyevelas || TaSe yivetou:§ ei SE oéBeis Oavéctous d&yabdv || 
UETEXGD Gol: Oepd(TTaDv): Gd TEKVA KTA. 

In the course of his first ‘correction’ of the play, Tr? (black) inserted or, 
rather, reinforced the colon sign after yivetau and connected the preced- 
ing colon with this one by a line and by transferring the ending -os. This 
stage is reflected in P, where one long colon extends from &€1a pév until 
yiveta. Tr? perceived, in the following words, the traces of a familiar 
conclusion of anapaestic systems; namely, a paroemiac preceded by one 
separate metre, the tapatéAeutov.J He proceeded to restore this 
conclusion by adding the closing words uetéxyw oo after &yobdv, 
indicating the beginning of this colon at 8avétous, and completing the 
preceding “avotraiotikt Béois’ by inserting the inane pronounovys after 


+ See preceding note. 

+ This then is not an ‘ancient variant’ (as Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur. 18, had made 
me believe (Pol. Plays, p. 43, n. 4)). Tr} wanted a spondee to fill his ‘anapaest’ py 
tTpoomitvev. Cf. Turyn 112 on Or. 1507. 

$ Concerning the colon sign in L* the situation here is exactly as in the cor- 
responding v. 616. 

§ K.Holzinger, Vorstudien... (Sitz. Ber. Akad. d. W. in Wien, 217.4 (1939), 
pp- 77 ff. and 120 ff.) illustrates this point (which had been observed already by 
Zacher, p. 635) with many quotations from Tr.’s commentary on Aristophanes in 
cod. Vat. Gr. 1294. I reproduce one of them. Analysing the anapaestic metre of 
Plut. 598-618, Triclinius defines v. 617 (t&v xeEIlpoTexXvav) as ‘dvaTratoTiKN Pdors 
#yTo1 povéyetpov, 6 Kal TrapatéAeuTov dvopagetor’ and the closing v. 618 (Kal Tijs 
trevias KatotrapSeiv) as ‘Sivetpov KaATOANKTIKOV Eis OUAAGPHY fTOI EpOnuIpEpEs. . . 
KaAgito1 S& Trapoipiakdv, &s ‘Hpaiotiov pnoi, Sid TO...’, etc. (I see too late that 
Turyn had already noted this: p. 249, n. 234). 
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oéPeis. The note tapartéA (eutov) above ef 5¢ makes this intention of T1? 
quite clear.t Tr3 found one further point needing improvement. The 
colon &€1a 8’ evyeveil| did not fit his metrical scheme; hence he replaced 
the closing diphthong by -i« to which he joined, by a long dash, the 
ending -s prefixed to the next colon. The reshaped first colon he now 
described, rather oddly, as iov(1Kév).* This then is the final form which 
Triclinius gave to the ending of this song: 


aia 8 evyevias Ta5e yivetau ‘ion.’ (? = dim. anap.) 
el 5& o€Beis oVye ‘parateleuton’ (= monom. anap.) 
Pavatous ayabdv LETEXo Col. (= dim. anap. catalect.). 


It is lucky that L did not lie before P in this form, but surprising that 
P agrees with Tr’, in one detail, against L*; for the last two words are 
not, as in L*, separated off but joined to the preceding colon (beginning 
with ei 5¢ ofBeis). I assume that the scribe P did not wish, like L*, to 
have these two words on one line, together with the following tri- 
meter. The correct division, in P, of vy. 626-9 thus proves to be due not 
to a true insight but to a series of accidents, and independent of 
Triclinius. 

In what follows, two clusters of variants deserve mentioning: 

(2) Tr? (grey) spoiled the correct wording of L* (= P) in v. 689 
(fol. 94r) owing to a metrical misconception. Immediately afterwards 
he suggested pevotvtos (for -Tx) in 693 and ofon for over in 696. Both 
these conjectures are due, not to metrical ideologies but to attentive 
reading ; the second is undoubtedly right and the first, at least, deserving 
of serious consideration (cf. Suppl. 17 Tr and below, Pp. 200*), 

(6) The following set (L 95 r, P 210) illustrates, within the narrowest 
compass, the relation between L, P and Triclinius: 

857 HPnv te L*: HBnv 6’ Tr! (black) = P. 

858 NPy thy L*P: ABntov Tr3: the alteration looks practically black 
because it is written over the original writing. 

t Tr® suitably added the same note to the last verse but one of this play (1054). 

* The juggling with alternative metrical terms is known to every reader 
of Triclinius’ scholia. J. Irigoin (Les scholies métriques. .. (1958), p. 100) cites 
one which offers anapaestic dimeter and ionic trimeter as alternative descriptions 
of the same Pindaric verse (Ol. xrv, colon 16; ed. Abel, p. 421.5 ff.). In his 
scholia on Aesch. Pers. (ed. L. Massa Positano, p. 54-19) Tr. explains the dimeter 


(v. 634) looBaipov Bacrreus alternatively as ionic or anapaestic; similarly y. 650 
(55-24). 
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859 aiper L*P: aipet Tr? (grey). Triclinius pondered this verse— 
witness the (grey) sign ‘:’ in its margin.t He corrected the accents of 
the verb; which was easy since L had noted the correct spelling in the 
margin as though it were a variant (‘ypdqetat aipei’). But he did not 
manage to replace the senseless T1éAeas by the obvious idAccs, although 
the metre, too, is spoiled by it. 

860 oxeipcovio: L*P: -1v Tr? (grey). 

877 OUoete L*: OUoeT’, Tr! (black) = P. 

The last chorus (vy. 892-927; L95v, P 2111) can illustrate, once 
more, how the pursuit of rigid metrical correspondence led Triclinius 
in some places to recover the correct wording and to corrupt it in 
others. By deleting [toU]8’ in v. 902 he achieved satisfactory responsion 
with the corrupt wording in y. 893*—at the price of making nonsense of 
y.902. On the other hand, (8) in 903, étionua[ta] 906 and adi)et 909 
(not to mention the correct division of stanzas) are generally accepted 
(all this is Tr3). The real, grave problems of wording (vv. 893 f., 897, 
911, 915, 924)§ he left untouched in this song as generally. 


Herakles (L 96v ff.; P (Conv. soppr. 172) 1v ff.) 

H.F. follows, both in L and P, immediately upon He/d. and the 
relation between the two manuscripts remains as before. Black addi- 
tions by Triclinius recur in P, beginning, again, with the heading and 
the name of the first speaker; the others—grey and brown—do not.J It 
is true that, here again, black where shading towards brown may be 
practically identical with a dark variety of the brown used by Tr}, in 
places which lack the now familiar red glow;'!' even so, the distinction is 


t On this mark cf. Turyn, p. 249. Tr? put it also beside the gravely corrupt verses 
804-5, but found no remedy for them. 

+ I cannot find that—as Wecklein asserts—Adétov v. 893 was ever put right in L (or 
P). 

8 Cf. Pol. Plays, pp. 48 f. and 124 f. 

§ In illustration, here is one instance of an alteration by Tr’: v. 252 otrefpeis L*P: 
here orreipe1 Tr? is grey like the initial W of the same verse (L 98r). Grey are, here 
again, the first set of metrical marginalia and the bulk of enlarged initials; e.g. 
iouBixol beside v. 701 (fol. rorr) and the initials of vv. 701, 704, 726, 735. Metrical 
specifications in marg. are reddish-brown as usually: e.g. at 637 and 735. The 
detailed metrical work led to the insertion, in lyrical passages, of further initials, as 
e.g. v. 673, in the same colour. 

ll E.g. the o which Tricl. squeezed into the ending of &yépeda v. 454 (fol. 99 v) has 
run into a black blob; still it is Tr3 (not Tr: -e6a P). 
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hardly ever in doubt when attention is paid to the style of writing and 
to neighbouring passages which will often show to which working 
process any particular Triclinian contribution belongs. For example, 
on fol. ro1r Tr’, in his usual manner, changed Kai ei in v. 709 to kei 
placing two big, black letters where he had erased four original ones. P 
has xei. Almost as black looks, on the same page, the ending -as which 
he put above taiav in v. 691, yet a hint of brown can be noticed in it; 
moreover, its style is the same as that of the many metrical alterations in 
the song 637—700 of which a proportion, at least on the preceding page, 
show the distinctive red glow. The alteration in y. 691 then is due to 
T13; accordingly, it does not recur in P which here, as so often, pre- 
serves the L* reading (traictva).t 

A few passages call for attention. 

149. Here Triclinius resisted the temptation to complete the five-foot 
trimeter ending with véov: (L97v): Aeitte: Tr? marg. In P (2v) the 
verse ends véov yovov. Respectfully, but confidently, I would assert 
(against Turyn, p. 276) that yovov was not written by P but by some 
later interpolator. It does not stand in line with the preceding words; 
its colour is different (namely, lighter), and the shape of the letter v is 
peculiar. The latter fact did not escape Professor Turyn, who quotes 
several instances of similar shapes occurring on other pages written by 
P; pages very far removed, it is true, from the passage under con- 
sideration. To me it seems unbelievable that P should have used this 
shape in this word only—and that twice—but never again on this and the 
neighbouring pages. In their combination, these features relieve us of 
the need to consider the precarious wording, in P, of this verse as 
authentic.* 

421. Turyn (p. 273) rightly observed that L* wrote Sp and that 
USpav is due to Triclinius. Why this correct reading recurs in P will 
become evident by an examination of this and some neighbouring 
passages (L 99r-v): 

412 &yopév L*P: &yopov Tr3 (brown);§ 

* Defended by Wilamowitz, Griech. Tragoedien, 1 (1907), p- 368 and again 
Verskunst, p. 555. 

* The last word is attributed to p(not P) in the editions of Wecklein, Murray and 
Parmentier. 


8 Here the concern with metrical correspondence has led Triclinius to find the 
true, and none too obvious, correction of a fault in L*. 
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434 change of colon division (erp. xépas) Tr3 (brown): P = L*; 

439 TpoTraptotav L*P: ttpo del. Tr3 (brown); 

496 Kooi yap cioxx of L*: .. .eis o€ y’ of Tr! (black) = P.t 

Triclinius effected the correction in y. 421 with a minimum of adjust- 
ment of what L* had written; hence the word as a whole appears brown 
like the original writing and thus similar to the alterations by Tr3. On 
closer inspection however the minute Triclinian additions prove to be 
black. The alteration then was made by the corrector Tr’ putting right a 
copying error of the scribe L, and hence the correct wording appears 
in P. 

924 e€ePare om. L* (102r) P* (gv): add. Tr3 (dark brown), p;* but 

981 NAdAaze L*: -€e Tr! (black) = P; Kétrexdytrace L*: -oev Tr! 
(black) = P. 


Ton (L 125r ff.; Pal. 1o4r ff.) 

The text of Hel. (discussed above, pp. 39 ff.) follows, in L, upon H.F. 
Thereafter, three empty pages (117v—118v) mark the end of one bout 
of work of the main scribe L. The text of all the plays belonging to this 
section has been commented upon. The following part contains (119r— 
156v) the four plays (Rhes., Jon, I.T., [.A.) written—as Turyn (p. 229) 
has shown—by Nicolaus Triclines. Its appearance is markedly dif- 
ferent. Nicolaus used a good ink which has remained black to this day.§ 
His style of writing is neat, even, and perfectly consistent; in marked 
contrast with that of the main scribe, to which the word ‘style’ is not 
applied without reservation. 


Of the Jon I have checked only a few passages to most of which my 
attention had been drawn by Turyn.J 


t What L* wrote ante ras. can only be guessed. The space would admit elow (c/. 
Hartung): but why should Tr. have changed that? More probably it was eis oé: to 
insert the stopgap y’ Tr. would have had to proceed as he actually did. 

+ The position here is puzzling. The scribe L did not indicate that he was leaving 
out a word damaged or otherwise illegible in his Vorlage (as he did e.g. in /.T. 1380 
and 1404): he may then simply have blundered. The incompleteness of the verse is 
palpable yet Trt did nothing to mend it, nor did Tr’. In the end, Tr3 appears to 
have turned again to the Vorlage (or even to some other MS., if such existed), for the 
supplement is so strikingly appropriate and, at the same time, metrically so far 
from obvious that one hesitates to credit Tr. with finding it by conjecture. 

§ Cf. above, p. 58. 

J Turyn, p. 273 and by letters. 
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37 oKUTos L (125 v): KUTos P (104v). By a lucky chance, P is here 
(as 1.7. 1006) right against L. About the relation of the two manu- 
scripts the variant teaches nothing. ’E€&pas precedes; the doubling of a 
single o is as normal a fault as the omission of one where the original has 
two. In either case the cause is dictation interne. 

300 eU otpéger L (1271): eV otéper P (1074r). The easy slip in P is 
irrelevant (though the writing, here, in L made it even easier). Rele- 
vant for the history of the text is the fact that L—the scribe himself— 
copied a scholion (évotpépetai TH To Tpopwviou ond) which pre- 
supposes the correct év- instead of the faulty eJ. And yet Triclinius 
never corrected the fault, which had occurred in copying a model 
written in minuscules of a type similar to that used by his scribes. The 
author of the scholion—it cannot have been either of the Triclinii— 
must have had the correct onxois 8’ votpéet in his text. Was it Eusta- 
thius, the only man whom we know, in the Middle Ages, to have read 
the Jon?t However that may be, the hint that L was copied from a 
manuscript written in late minuscule is worth noting. But these far- 
reaching guesses at the ancestry of L will of course have to be tested by 
further evidence. 

345 TOU “ot om. L*: add. s.l. Tr'; hab. in versu P (107v). Nicolaus 
Triclines (or his predecessor) had simply skipped trot ’otw (after 
mais). Demetrius Triclinius supplied it; certainly not from conjecture. 
The resulting double entendre is genuine Euripides; a Triclinius (like any 
one of us) would have conjectured &p’ ér’. But he consulted the manu- 
script from which L had been copied—or even another, older one. 

The colour of the supplement—a dark brown—is lighter than that of 
the main text. In the Jon, the colour distinction between Tr! and Tr3 is 
different, to some extent, from what has so far been observed. An 
example follows. 


t Pol. Plays, pp. 147 ff.; Turyn, pp. 304 ff. By the way, the possibility that 
Eustathius, //. p. 131.21 (on eWvaia) may be referring to Jon 172 (Turyn, p. 305, 
Zuntz, p. 147, n. 1 and 151, n. 1) is poorly supported by the fact that L ad Joc. has a 
scholion (by the original scribe, I think) eWwaiou: Aéyer 58 TOUS pardeods of os él 
(16 TOA) (add. Wil.) & Kappéwv yivovtat (L 126r). This correct explanation makes 
it rather unlikely that Eustathius (Z/. 131.21) could have quoted the passage to 
illustrate the very different meaning, ‘anchor’, of the same word. Unless indeed he 
yielded to the understandable urge to hint darkly at his treasure: as he appears to 
have done elsewhere (below, p. 189, n. +). 
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681 and 700 (L 129v, P 110v). L* here divided tiv’? &.. .AaTots 
ExpN||oas Uuveodiav and correspondingly joAidv.. .yfipas Tréots || 8” 
Gtietos pidov. Triclinius changed the division, transferring yen- and 
Tdoo1s severally to the next colon. His intention to effect iambic di- 
meters is confirmed by the addition of eis before 682 Uuvediav which 
aims to secure correspondence with 7or (&)tietos piAwv (Triclinius 
marked the 7 as long). All this would appear to be the effect of one 
operation designed to fulfil one metrical purpose. One is therefore 
surprised to find P reproducing part but not all of it; for P separates the 
verses as re-divided by Triclinius but does not haveeis in v. 682. A care- 
ful examination of L yields the explanation. 

The rewritten ypn and tréois are in stylish letters and dark brown; 
quite like Triclinius’ note 6pa at 724 (on which presently) and again in 
the transference of oxfjyw from the end of v. 721 to the beginning of 
yv. 722 which likewise recurs in P. The added eis on the other hand is 
different in style and colour; namely, small, cursive and showing the 
familiar reddish-yellow glow. These features recur e.g. in Triclinius’ 
addition of ye before otevayudv 677, in his change of the following 
T’ éo- to cioBoAds, of the ending of Ge0i01 v. 706 to -owv, and in the notes 
otpogt and dvtiotpogt at 676 and 695. All this then is Tr3 and accord- 
ingly does not recur in P. It follows that the metrical change in 681 and 
700 was carried out, contrary to expectation, in two stages. P reflects, 
as always, Tr! and not Tr3, and the later addition of eis in v. 692 is an 
indication that at first Triclinius had a wrong notion of the prosody of 
&tietos in v. 702. 

The basic colour of the Tr3 writing, underneath the glow, is here very 
dark; in fact, black (simply black here, with no glow, is for example, the 


- particularly wanton alteration of v. 691) and yet style and substance 


« 


make this designation (Tr3) indubitable. On the other hand, Tri- 
clinius’ first alterations are here lighter; namely, dark brown. This 
applies also to a mark and the notes dpa and gr\te1 beside vy. 725. Acting 
as corrector, Triclinius noted that his brother (?) had left out the whole 
passage 725-34. Instead of adding it himself, he sent him back to his 
copy, and Nicolaus dutifully added the verses at the bottom of the page, 
with a brown ink markedly different from the black with which he had 
written the whole play. Thereafter P was copied from L and collated 
with it by the rubricator; this done, Demetrius Triclinius took L back 
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for further critical work. The to-and-fro of a lively scholarly activity 
rises before one’s mind. 

B1zecevos.or7. L:* (1301): wiser. T's fad.P:; 

847 ei yap om. L*: inser. Tr'; hab. P. 

The situation is the same in both these instances. L* left spaces, into 
which Triclinius wrote the words which P copied; with stylish letters 
of that (comparatively light) brown colour which we have already noted 
as being, in these parts, characteristic of Tr’. 

Why the lacunae in L? And whence the supplements? Turyn sug- 
gests that the scribe was unable, in these places, to decipher his model 
and left the task to the corrector. It is a possibility; but one wonders 
why it should have happened—to so competent a scribe as Nicolaus 
Triclines—in these two places only and nowhere else throughout this 
play. Could he perhaps, rather, have been faced with the same situation 
as in J.T. 1380 and 1404? Was his model defective? This would suggest 
an ancestor manuscript different from L, written down the columns of 
thirty-four verses; not too different from the thirty-eight verses which 
C. Robert and others postulated for the ancestor of P in the Troades.t 

Supposing that Triclinius could not find the supplements in the 
manuscript from which L was copied: are they, as in /.7., of his inven- 
tion? The resulting ei yap y’ in . 847 looks like his signature—but the 
bad y’ is by the original scribe! And €évos in . 813 seems too good;* 
Triclinius, if left to his own devices, would, I suspect, have hit upon 
ony rather than on this expressive two-syllable word. 

925. To this verse the rubricator prefixed, in P, the @ which L had 
omitted and Triclinius failed to supply. He has been found exercising 
independent judgement already in the manner in which, in /. 7. and /.A., 
he made his selection from among Triclinius’ metrical marginalia in L. 


Iphigenia Taurica (L 134v ff.; Pal. 104r ff.) 

In the discussion of metrica in J.T. and I.A. (above, pp- 19 ff.) it 
became clear, incidentally, that evidence of the three working processes ~ 
of Demetrius Triclinius (black, grey, brown) stands out also in this 
section. However, his procedure was, to some extent, different when 
dealing with the more accomplished work of his brother (or whatever 


t We shall return to this point (below, pp- 125 and 148). 
+ Cf. above, on v. 345. 
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their relationship may have been). We noted that, in this part, he added 
in the course of his first correction the marginalia indicating the main 
changes of metre (they are black, not grey) and that at this juncture he 
also carried out some of the metrical work (altering the divisions of cola 
and even changing, in places, the wording) which, in the section written 
by the main scribe, he left, on the whole, for his third and final effort. 

Next—that is, after P had been copied from L—Triclinius marked with 
enlarged initials the subsections of the spoken parts and, to some extent, 
also those of the lyrics. For this work he used (as before) an ink which 
now looks greyish-brown (paler in some places but darker in others). 
And we observed the same shade in the detailed metrical revision of the 
parodos and the first stasimon of /.7. (where even the characteristic 
small notes otpopn, évtiotpogr}, ouvizgnors (428), etc. are grey). 

Yet here too Triclinius did not complete his revision at this second 
stage. A third is indicated, once again, by the use of brown ink with, in 
places, the characteristic red glow.t This stands out in the metrical 
specifications added, in the margin, to the indications written by Tr?,? 
in initials added, inside the lyrical passages,’ on the basis of the detailed 
metrical analysis and in many alterations especially in the later lyrics of 
this play. In these, to distinguish the ink shades is (as noted above, 
p- 22) often difficult and sometimes impossible: the grey ink used by 
Tr? hardly recurs in the latter part of /.T. (apart from the initials and, 
perhaps, in v. 1263; see below) and the dark brown of Tr3 is sometimes 
as black as is the ink used by Tr!. Moreover, the basic text here being 
likewise black the possibility of contrast and comparison is greatly 
reduced. Happily there are other criteria. I quote some instances. 

268 dv om. L* (135v): add. Tr, hab. P.J Triclinius added the 
omitted word, with elegant, biggish letters, in black ink (it only seems 
to shade towards brown because it happens to be written on a dis- 
coloured spot of the paper); hence it recurs in P as do the many altera- 
tions by Tr! in the preceding parodos (above, p. 20). 


t+ E.g. in Kixveiov 7.7. 1104, in the rewritten words 1149 f. and generally in the 
metrical alterations and in the secondary initials throughout the song 10809 ff. (cf. 
note § below). 

+ Red-brown are the details, e.g. ad 1.T. 123 ff. 

§ E.g. the first initial of the song J.T. 1089 ff. is grey, the others red-brown. 

J Turyn, p. 273 (correctly noted also by Murray, less clearly by Wecklein and 
Parmentier). Cf. above, p. 83, on Held. 8. 
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485 8éAe1 L* (1381): -n Tr! (black), -n P; 

494011 L*P: eit: Tr3 (black); 

538 cAAws SE L* (138v) P: GAAws Tr} (black). P 

In the last two instances the dark brown ink used by Tr3 has turned 
black because he wrote over an erasure; cf. 

539 a5 L*P: ds ye Tr3 (brown).? 

§53 KTavev L*P: Gov- Tr3 (black). Tr3 again im ras. (here though a 
hint of red glow seemed noticeable). Cf. 1017, Andr. 686, 810, Rhes. 
635; El. 685. 

607 ctowtai L (1391r).* 

622 ovKouy L*P: ovx T13.8 The deletion by Tr3 has made a black 
smudge. 

636 te L*P: 1’ & Tr3 (brown).J Tr3 squeezed a thin, high x between 
the letters of L*, of the same style and colour as his addition in 539. 

692 Angew L (1 39v): Avoew P.! L derived from his exemplar a 
double reading or, rather, a fault with the correction above the faulty 
letter.*t P, as so often, neglected the variant. In copying the basic text 
of L he committed one of his numerous acoustic slips—in his itacistic 
pronunciation n and u sounded identical. It is a characteristic illustra- 
tion of the effect, upon P, of dictation interne (about which more below, 
p- 94). Anyew then is the transmitted wording, and it is authentic.## 
The fact that either the direct ancestor of L used a shape of y which 
could be taken for o, or that occasionally even this ancestor could mis- 
take one for the other in his Vorlage, is evidence that the relevant 
exemplar was written in a minuscule of the same type as L itself. There 
are many more hints to the same effect, as we shall see later, 

742. The correct division of this verse by Triclinius (L 139v) cannot 
have been the model of P who reproduces L*. The tiny word vat s./. is 
black; nonetheless it must be due to Tr3.88 

898. Turyn43 reports correctly on this passage. Triclinius (L 140V) 
spoiled one more dochmiac (as, in this song, in vv. 854 ff.) by erasing 
pavei at the end of a colon and prefixing it—very visibly—to the follow- 

+ Turyn, p. 271. 

+ Wecklein correctly reports the muddle here in P, 


§ Turyn, p. 271. J Turyn, ibid. 
ll Turyn, p. 277; cf. p. 278. tt Cf. below, p. 130. 
4 P. Maas, Textkritik’, p. 18. 88 Cf. above, p. 40, on Hel. 99. 
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ing. P omitted the word. It is not impossible that he was confused by 
the traces of Triclinius’ manceuvre, for even though the word was, as 
Turyn stresses, never missing in L, the alteration is black and hence 
almost certainly, like several others in the same passage,t due to Tr'. 
I am not alone in believing that the three dochmiacs as written by L* 
represent the original ending of the song.* 

1006 yuvaikdév L (1411): yuvaikos P (128v). Turyn (p. 267) describes 
this much discussed instance correctly. No ambiguity in the com- 
pendium by which L indicated the wrong plural ending could stir P to 
write the correct singular. But the preceding singular évijp, and even 
more so Trodeivos immediately before the crucial word, afforded a suffi- 
cient urge for him to slip into the truth.$ 

1071 te om. L*: add. Tr.; hab. P.J There would be no problem here 
if the addition could be confidently ascribed to Tr'; in fact, though, it 
looks rather like Tr3. The style of the thin, elongated letters is as in 539 
and 636 (above) which are Tr3; the colour indeed is different—a dark 
brown with, perhaps, a hint of red. Although colour distinctions are 
here (as pointed out before) precarious, it is probable that P did not 
find te in L. In the stock phrase ‘mother and father’ even the dim mind 
of the scribe P can be credited with supplying it; and this all the more so 
since he had written te kai at the same place in the preceding line. 

1263, 1380, 1404.! Triclinius endeavoured to fill in the lacunae, indi- 
cated by L* (and P), in these much discussed verses. None of his 
supplements recurs in P. 

1263 pc&ouat’ 6 L* (142v) P* (130Vv): 9. dveipwv Tr.; paouata P. 
Triclinius wrote his supplement with thin, elongated letters, as in 539, 
636, 1071 ; their colour isa pale brown attributable, perhaps, to Tr? rather 
than Tr3. If he devised it on his own—which is probable—the achieve- 
ment does him credit. He was helped by the first letter surviving in L*, 
by the general context and particularly by éveipous 1277, and although 
Triclinius did not, in this very corrupt song, identify the metrical 

t Above, pp. 23f. 

+ They are kept in Parmentier’s edition, in the commentaries of G. Hermann, 
Platnauer and Strohm, and by O. Schroeder; cf. Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur. p. 35. The 
lengthy discussion by which J. Jackson (Marg. Scaen. pp. 216 ff.) commends his 
rewriting of them rests on his misconception of the actual tradition. 

§ Cf. 1135, where P puts otéAwv (wrongly) in the place of ot6Aov which is 
perfectly clear in L. J Turyn, p. 274. ll Turyn, p. 271. 
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correspondence, the dactylic rhythm of the line clearly called for com- 
pletion by a spondee. Even so, the required conjecture needed thought. 

1380 lac. L* (143 v) P* (131 Vv): OoTe Ut) inser. Tr.; vaucrais inser. p. 
The conjecture was written by Tr3 (dark brown, in ras.), with formal 
letters—the first big, the rest very small, because of lack of space. It 
reflects very much less credit on its originator than the preceding one; 
but here the cure is far from obvious. 

1404 lac. L* (143v) P* (1321): BoAovtes inser. Tr.; xepav inser. p. 
Tr3 (dark brown, the first letters black) here used the same style of 
writing as in 1263, etc. By this reckless and absurd conjecture he 
forfeits the credit gained at 1263. 


Iphigenia Aulidensis (L 144v ff.; Pal. 1331 ff.) 

Under the title, and before the list of persons, both L and P leave an 
empty space which could have been filled by a hypothesis. 

I TOvSe Souav trépoivev L*: ordinem corr. numeris B, a, y super- 
scriptis Tr: Souav THvbe tr&p. P (cf. ad v. 39). 

3 Tevoet L*: -on Tr! = P. 

4. Here is a problem which I cannot solve. P has wddx 1d Yijpas 
Toupnov cutvev. The wording of L* is here lost, for uéda Yijpas 
Tou[yov. . .] in L is written by Tr? (black, in ras.); 16 s./. appears to be 
due to Tr3. It looks as though the wording in L* had been as in P Be De 
changed, and Tr3 restored it. Ex hypothesi, P ought to agree with Tr! 
and not with either L* or Tr3.+_ Cf. below ad vy. 600 and El. 34. 

39 TeUKNY TES L*, As in v. 1, Tr!—who corrected the word order 
by means of tiny black figures—was followed by P. 

42 f. L* = P* (133v) wrote ui Oupatveodor: ti véov’ TI Troveis* || Ti 
Troveis* th véov KTA.: Tr! (red-brown) changed @u to ot and noted 
ouvignois above the restored wording. Once this correction has been 
made its palaeographical correctness is obvious; to find it some thought 
was required—or reference to another manuscript. Dissatisfied, so it 
appears, with the style of what followed, Tr3 made it, by erasures and ~ 
additions, into ti troveis ti troveis || ti véov Ti véov KTA. A late corrector 
effected the same wording in P. Triclinius had failed to realize that L* 
reproduced the wrong word order of some earlier manuscript together 
with its correction. 


t Colour and style are against ascribing the first change to Tr? (rather than to Tr?). 
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10g evppovns L* (1451), -nv Tr (2): evppdvns oxidv P (?) (134V). 
Another sore problem. In L, the ending -ns has been changed to -nv 
by a little erasure and some retracing. One cannot be dogmatic about 
the originator of so minute an alteration, but it is in Triclinius’ man- 
ner. He did not, at any rate, endeavour to complete the verse. No 
doubt he failed to notice that the trimeter was short by one foot and 
expected, by that slight alteration, satisfactorily to have corrected its 
wording. 

About P, Pére Canart—who has been good enough on my behalf to 
examine the place—has come to the same result as, previously, Vitelli 
and, again, Turyn (p. 276): suppovns oxidv, so these experts hold, was 
penned by the first scribe even though the first two letters of the last 
word are im rasura. Against the consent of these authorities one hesi- 
tates to appeal to the different view of the excellent collator whose find- 
ings Wecklein presented or, rather, misrepresented in his apparatus 
criticus. In it, ox1av is ascribed to ‘P?’. This compendium can only 
denote some Renaissance hand, for no earlier, proper corrector is trace- 
able in P (apart from a few contributions by the rubricator). At any 
rate, ox1av was held not to be due to the original scribe P by Wecklein’s 
collator.t 

If his view is abandoned, the wording in P becomes inexplicable. This 
scribe could by mistake write a correct singular instead of the wrong 
plural in his model (/.7. 1006), but the urge to complete an imperfect 
trimeter by a conjecture would seem, by all analogies, to have been foreign 
to his nature. If he penned oxidv, he must, one feels, have found it in 
his model; and he did not find it in either L* or L'". Could /.4. have 
been copied—unlike /.7. immediately preceding, but like the Danae 
fragment immediately following it—from some other model than L? 
This assumption seems impossible, seeing that the rubricator collated P 


t Wecklein’s note ‘Codices contulerunt H. Hinck et R. Prinz... .Manus cor- 
rectrices hic distinxi ut cognosceretur quam non interesset eas distingui’ now strikes 
one as rather cynical and short-sighted. I cannot believe that, in this play only, 
these very able men failed to identify those correctors whom otherwise they had 
labelled ‘1’ and ‘p’. It is in fact pretty clear that Wecklein in 7.4. dubbed ‘P?’ (as 
well as ‘P3’) what elsewhere he called ‘p’; evidently so e.g. in v. 150 (on which 
presently). This change of terminology has had a bad effect on those who drew 
upon Wecklein’s apparatus, because the capital letters seemed to indicate hands 
contemporary with the original scribes. 
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with L as corrected by Tr! and that the scribe P copied features which 
Tr! had introduced into L but which Triclinius himself afterwards 
removed. Was that crucial word, then, not penned by the original 
scribe PPt 

149 foto L* (145 v) P* (134Vv): add. Ta5e Tr3 p;* 

150 fv L*P*: add. yap Tr} p; 

151 €opycoers L*P* (-ns p): add. tows Tr} p. 

The three Triclinian insertions were made with the same dark brown 
ink as his many metrical alterations in the lyrics on the same page (e.g. 
y. 198 trp. Tais); they are in his characteristic style and show the tell- 
tale, yellow-red glow. They all originated in his aversion from the 
paroemiac (below, ad v. 600). 

261 L* (146r, top) indicates a lacuna by leaving two verses 
(= columns) blank and P (1351) follows suit. The context proves 
this indication to be correct.J The metrician Triclinius recognized, in 
general, the antistrophic structure of the passage. At the place under 
discussion he found the number of cola to be correct; hence—un- 
troubled by the break in the sentence and imperfect metrical cor- 
respondence—he deleted his earlier note Acie: and prefixed the figures « 
and B to vy. 261 and 26a, indicating that in his view nothing was missing 
between the two verses. Accordingly a later corrector put a dash 
across the space left by P*. 

+ Cf. above, p. 88, on H.F. 149. Mr Collard tells me that according to his 
collation oxiav is p, not P. He must be right. Addendum: This was confirmed byan 
examination of the passage in the original manuscript early in 1963. The whole 
word oxiav was written by p, not by P; its colour is grey like other insertions by this 
late hand and different from P. The Renaissance scholar himself erased the first two 
letters of his original conjecture and replaced them by ox. 

* I examined this passage with particular care because Vitelli (intorno ad 
ale. luoghi della I.A. (1877), ad loc.) expressly maintained, against Wilamowitz 
(Anal. Eur. p. 40), that t48e is by the first scribe. Tr. here penned large letters so as 
to fill the wide space which L* had left in order to separate metres and speakers 
(similarly as in 7.7. 839 f., L 140r). The difference of the ink used by him 
stands out noticeably under the quartz lamp, and the shape of the letters is paral- 
leled in his other additions but not in the writing of the original scribe (Nic. 
Triclines). 

8 My film gives the impression that P had at first disregarded the lacuna but 
immediately erased the two verses and rewritten them underneath. 

J ( Dreaibite. Verskunst, p. 283, n. (correcting his comment in Anal. Eur. 
P- 45). 
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317 (L 146r; P 135 v). Another problematical passage. L* evidently 
wrote 
éax* tis StTOT’ év TrUAaIoI(v)F || PSpUBos got! Kal Adyoov d&Kkoouia, 


Triclinius erased tis 8ntro and the letters after 1TUAca as well as gol and 
effected, by rewriting and a connecting line across the columns, what 
according to his notes &pyt and téAos he regarded as one verse (after 
Se ncty tis 577” év TAs PdpuUBos Kal Adyoov cKooHIa: 

His marginal note tpoxaix& shows that he strove, rightly, to restore 
a tetrameter. He hit the mark by ejecting éoti; but he regarded 5¢\7’ 
as fit to fill the second place and supposed the u in @dpufos to be 
long.* 

I am reasonably confident that the wording in P* was as in L*. "Eot1 
at any rate was written in the second line (it was later erased), while the 
first ended on tWAaow as in L (but for the uncertain last letter). The 
third word however is difficult. In the fairly wide space between 87} and 
év (these are doubtless original) stands what so far has generally been 
taken fort’. To me it seems clear that either t’ has been changed into tr 
or vice versa. The current assumption that P* wrote ft’ (possibly him- 
self changing a wrong T into T’) is in itself plausible but cannot be 
accounted for (unless indeed the derivation of P from L were aban- 
doned). P could here have copied L* or, conceivably, L"; but not a 
mixtum compositum; for Triclinius appears to have carried out all his 
alterations on one and the same occasion. Hence I submit—what 
seems compatible with the traces, at least on the photograph—that P* 
wrote 81\1rot’J and that this was altered to Sf\t’ by the same later cor- 


t After Triclinius’ erasure (on which presently) the original -1 is still visible. 
There is no trace, after it, of the -v which is in P. It may still have been there—or P 
may have written it de suo. » 

+ Cf. Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur. p. 45; E. B. England ad loc. For comparable errors 
concerning prosody in Triclinius see F. Kuhn, Syméolae ad doctrinam Tepi 81xpdveov 
pertinentes, Breslauer Philol. Abh. 3 (1892), pp. 105 f. Cf. also below, ad v. 1339. 

§ They are uniformly black; which could be indicative of either Trt or Tr3. I have 
found no evidence sufficient to support the assumption that the alterations at the 
beginning could be ascribed to Trt (and hence could have lain before P), but the rest 
to Tr3; on the contrary, they all serve the one purpose of restoring a tetrameter and 
thus should presumably all be ascribed to Tr3. Yet cf. above, p. 91, on Jon 681. 

J Lassume that tot’ was written with a small o-mikron attached to the crossbar of 
m and the ending above this ligature; cf. e.g. tote v. 870 and T6081 v. 871 (P 140V). 
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rector who, likewise on the model of L"’, erased goti. But some un- 
certainty remains. 

548 6 xpuooKouas épws L* (147v) P* (1381): numeris B, a super- 
scriptis ordinem invertit Tr3, unde pws 6 ypuo. p. In the course of his 
dealing with the metrics of this song Triclinius changed the word 
order so as to effect exact correspondence with y. 563. His typical small 
figures are here light brown. It is not surprising that he should have 
been followed in early editions which depended upon P (in its revised 
form); but it is surprising that he should still be followed in modern 
editions even though the true tradition is known.t Glyconics of course 
can correspond with choriambic dimeters.* 

562 & Tov d&petov L*P*: cis dp. Tr3. Triclinius made this change in 
order to achieve strict metrical correspondence with v. 547 yoivduev’ 
oiotpov 661 57). This shows that he regarded yor- in 547 and pe- in 562 
as equally short.$ 

600 el yaiov L*P*: éri thy y. Tr3 p. This is one more instance (cf. 
above, on y. 109) where Wecklein’s notation ‘L?P?’, which G. Murray 
followed, ought to read / (or, now, ‘tr’) p.J The marginal note 81& Td 
uétpov confirms that here, as in many other places,!! Triclinius was 
prompted to interpolate a sound text by that ‘abhorrence of the 
paroemiac’ which G. Hermann discerned in him.tt In view of this 
tendency of his, the paroemiac which he put in 7.4. 4 (above, p- 96) 
gains in authority. 


Tt Presumably this is due to the altered notation here adopted by Wecklein (cf. 
above, p. 97, n. t). At any rate, I have seen no edition following, in this passage, 
the authoritative tradition (cf. above, pp. 25 f., on L.T. 1 147 and p. 42, on Hel. 196 
and 216). Wilamowitz, Verskunst, p. 214, n. 1, relied upon the wrong diagnosis 
he had given in Anal. Eur. p. 41 (‘als Variante der Glykoneus iiberliefert’). 

+ Eg. El 184 f.:207f., Jon 466: 486; for further examples see O. Schroeder, 
Eur. Cantica, p. 190, J. D. Denniston (ed.), Electra, pp- xli and 217, E. R. Dodds 
(ed.), Bacchae, p. 124, P. Maas, Griech. Metrik, § 33.4. 

8 Cf. above, p. 42, n. *. 

J G. Murray seems, as a rule, to have put ‘ p’ and ‘1’ for Wecklein’s ‘P3’ and ‘13’. 
This is a doubtful improvement; see e.g. his note on J.A. 1382. In v. 1034 he even 
put it for Wecklein’s ‘L?’ (Wilamowitz there had noted ‘manus recentissima as 

ll E.g. in vv. 149 ff. (above). 

tt Cf. E. Fraenkel (ed.), Aesch. Ag. p-12 and on v. 1334. But Tr. would effect the 
paroemiac where he expected a clausula (dtrofetikdv: see his scholion S. Ai. 160 
(Turyn, Studies, p. 71) and above, p. 84, on Held. 608 i). 
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888 SaKxpuov...oteyo L* (149v) P* (140Vv): Saxptov (sic) T33 
...oTeyel Tr3 p. Tr (light brown) put ov in the place of the tachy- 
graphic sign by which L* (like P) had indicated the ending -ov, but he 
forgot to change the accent accordingly. His change at the end of the 
verse (only) was later transcribed by p. 

1034 ...cvnp L* (150v) P: add. ovye Tr3 (dark brown).t Contrast 
v. 109 above. Triclinius used the same stopgap Held. 628. 

1064 wavTis 5° 6 goiPa potioav: eiSas yevvdoeis || L* (150v) P* 
(142v). Tr3, with thin, light brown letters, made this into pdvtis 8’ 6 
poiBos 6 Houody T’ ei5a5 yevvrjoeis ||. This creditable effort not only to 
effect responsion with v. 1042* butalso to give meaning to a corrupt text 
has misled generations of scholars (prior to G. Hermann), for it was subse- 
quently introduced also into P (where, to better the metre,8’ was deleted). 

1339 TOV TE Ti\s Detg GyIAAEa TéEkvov @ Sep’ &ArjAUCas L* (152Vv) P* 
(144v). Tr3 found two faults in this tetrameter. He expected to have 
put its latter half right once he had, by means of his favourite y’,$ 
lengthened the ending of téxvov; the faulty long syllable following it 
did not trouble him. To make the first half scan he required an iambic 
foot in the place of &x1AAéa. As such he devised, and substituted, 
Trois’ @;5 relying, as elsewhere, on his habit of pronouncing a as é.! 
As in the case of v. 548, so here one may wonder why scholars dealing 
with this Jocus conclamatus't should continue to treat Triclinius’ con- 
jecture as though it were an authoritative tradition. Is the sequel 
Traida téxvov (Heath) really attractive? In fact, the wording offered by 
L*P* is unobjectionable (Iphigenia refers back to it when saying 
(1341) “AyiAAga Tévde) but for the last word; and this is easily put right 
by Vitelli’s 7AuGes.** 


t Quoted by Turyn, p. 271. 
+ The marks of this effort—double dots before the corresponding verses—are still 


visible in L (as also e.g. at 1051 and 1073). 

$ This addition (only) was here adopted by p. 

J This procedure is neatly paralleled in his scholion on S. Az. 936 tapos doetrer 
TéAeios elvat 6 Trapav oTixos, iv’ % Suoios TH Tis avTIOTpOOTIs* 510 TO cyXIAAEs 
TpOcETEON Trap’ NOU, GPUOSias ofpat. 

ll Cf. above, on v. 562. Alternatively the two faults in this verse, together with 
that in v. 317, can suggest that Tr. regarded a spondee at the beginning of a trochaic 
metre as permissible; cf. his reading tijs untpos Or. 798. 

tt Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur. p. 45. 

#¥ Cf. El. 598, Tro. 374 and Denniston ad El. 168. 
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1416 A€yo TaSe L* (1531, cum nota Acitre1) P* (145 v): A€ywo T4S’ 
oudev ovudev evAcBoupévn Tr3 (deleta nota Acitter) p (sed corr. ovSev 
ovdév’). G. Murray was right in re-admitting the Triclinian supple- 
ment to the text. Triclinius could not possibly have invented this; it 
bears the mark of genuineness. If the note Acitre: (which Triclinius 
erased) was definitely written by L, Triclinius must have found the 
supplement in another manuscript than that which L copied. If Aettrei 
had been added by Tr’, it is just possible that L did not copy the rest of 
the verse because in his model it was hard to read, or because the 
doubled ov&év made the scribe doubt its correctness. Both these 
explanations though are so improbable that even in this case the former 
explanation remains vastly preferable. 


Triclinius had no qualms about the ending of /.4.: he went on, faith- 
fully, correcting the text and adding his metrical marginalia (not so the 
tubricator P !). Wherever this abomination may have been fabricated, 
it was not in Triclinius’ scriptorium, and long before his time. The 
mutilation of the original ending leads one to suspect that in some old 
ancestor manuscript /.4. stood at the end of the alphabetic plays (as Ba. 
appears to have been the last of the Selection) and this assumption is 
supported by the fact that Triclinius numbered it as the last play (1n’) 
and that it is the last of the group penned by Nicolaus Triclines. 

We have met, in /.4., with three passages (vv. 4, 109, 317) which 
were not easily explained on the assumption that P was copied from L 
revised by Tr!.t They are hardly sufficient to invalidate the strong 
arguments in favour of this view. A new, careful collation should 
elucidate these points and yield other useful results. The text of this 
beautiful play, lamentably so poorly preserved, calls for further efforts. 


Electra (L 1921 ff.; P (ie. Conv. soppr. 172) 28v ff.) 
1.A. is, in L, the last of the four plays (with Rhes., Jon, I.T. .) written 
by Nicolaus Triclines. There follow five blank pages—they could have 


t Doubts on this point may to some extent be aggravated by the fact that, to the best 
of my knowledge, there are in /..4. no striking faults in P which can convincingly 
be traced to a scribal idiosyncrasy in L; iouves P (135 v), in v. 279, for the perfectly 
clear youvels in L (146r), rather points the other way. However, the limits of P’s 
capacity for error are beyond definition and, generally, the clear and consistent 
writing of Nic. Triclines was bound to be far less often misleading than that of the 
main scribe. 
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accommodated the Danae—to the end of the quire («8’). The next quire 
shows a hand and ink obviously different from the preceding, not 
obviously from the main scribe’s. This hand wrote a block, again, of 
four plays (Hipp., Med., Alc., Andr., fols. 1571-191 v)—and also, at 
least, the first two pages (1921 and v) of Electra. If the old numbering 
(Triclinian according to Turyn) is to be believed, there is no ending of a 
quire between Andr. and E/.*+ At the bottom of 192v and on the top of 
193r this scribe desperately squeezes the wording of El. 168-92; as 
though he had been under some constraint to finish this bit within a 
given space. Verse 193 is written less cramped on the third line of the 
right column; what follows, to the end of the play, is in the familiar 
handwriting of the main scribe L.* 

The interpretation of these facts is very difficult. The general impres- 
sion of the writing on fols. 157ff. is markedly different from everything 
else in the manuscript; the proportions, sizes and thickness of the letters 
result in a peculiar and, primitively speaking, ugly style. One is there- 
fore tempted to assume a different hand—let us call it, for the moment, 
L*. This view was elaborated by J. A. Spranger and followed by P. G. 
Mason.® The study of Mr Spranger’s facsimile had led me to assume the 
identity of L‘ and the main scribe (L*), and this view was, almost simul- 
taneously, expressed also by Turyn.J There are difficulties in either of 
these views. As Mr Spranger admits, there are places in the L* section 
which look decidedly like L*. For example, fol. 166v tempts one to 
fancy that L? took the pen away from L* to write himself the last two 
syllables of the Hippolytus, the subscription of this play, and the head- 
ing of the next (Med.; subsequently Triclinius too interfered here). 
This is not, perhaps, beyond possibility, and L* could likewise have 
penned, in this section, the first word of Hipp. and the first six verses of 
El., and even the whole page 158r; all of which are in his style. But it is 
very hard to imagine that he could have inserted, here and there, quite 
short bits or even single words (e.g. Aryupa Med. 205); L‘, on any 
count, was not a schoolboy to be presented, intermittently, with 


+ This point will be taken up later (below, p. 177). 

* See Plates X-XV. 

8 Studi Ital. di filol. class., N.S. 10 (1932), p- 323 (Spranger): Cl. Qu., N.S. IV 
(1954), p- 58 (Mason). 

§ Pol. Plays, p. 129; Turyn, p. 229. 
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magisterial examples of better handwriting. I find the crucial obstacle 
to the distinction between L* and L‘, now as before, in the fact that the 
transition from the one to the other on fol. 193r is not, as one would 
expect, sudden at line 3 but gradual (the ink, too, changes on this page— 
not at this crucial line but half-way down). Hence I incline to Turyn’s 
view. The main scribe—whose style is anyhow very unsteady—appears 
to have written fols. 157 ff. with a different quill and ink and ina peculiar 
vein, and from fol. 193r onward gradually to have recovered.* But the 
transition on this page, and the general difference of style between the 
parts preceding and following it, remain a puzzle. Anyone comparing 
only fol. 1641, or 1751 and v, with any typical page written by the main 
scribe would, I expect, assume two different hands.* 

For the textual criticism the question is of slight importance for, 
whether or no some amanuensis replaced the main scribe on fols. 157- 
92, Triclinius treated these pages in the same manner as the preceding, 
and the effect upon P and the subsequent history of the text was the 
same. In &/., too, three stages of Triclinius’ work stand out, with the 
first only reproduced in P. However he appears by now to have grown 
a little strained by his lengthy task. The enlarged initials which so 
thoughtfully illustrate the structure of the text are here noticeably less 
numerous and only once (fol. 199 v, ad vv. 1147ff.) is there a trace of that 
summarizing of metrical detail which in the preceding parts he added 
regularly to the main, and earlier, marginalia. 

Again, the distinction of his working processes is here sometimes 
difficult. The black of his first effort is often true to type—especially in 


t The different general impression notwithstanding, I have not found one 
individual letter shape in L¢ that could not be paralleled in L*. Cf. Dain, p. 28 on 
this deceptive kind of variation. 

* On the latter assumption, a possible explanation of the facts observed would be 
the following. The scribe L* was set, some time after completing the four plays 
Hipp.—Andr., to copy the first double-page (r and v) of the next set, which in the 
Vorlage comprised El. 1-192; maybe his previous pensum was considered to have 
been short by this amount. L* though found himself unable to accommodate this 
amount of text on the allotted two pages; though squeezing his lines more and more 
from the last third of fol. 192v onward (for which he used a much paler ink than 
before), he overran and filled 24 top-lines of fol. 193r. Here the main scribe La 
took over, using at first, unconsciously, a style of writing similar to that of his 
colleague. With some effort, this explanation could be varied so as to fit the 
assumption that L* and the main scribe were, after all, one and the same person. 
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the latter half of the play—but in many places it appears dark brown. On 
the other hand, the brown of the last stage is often dark and sometimes 
(e.g. in vv. 699 ff.) practically black. As before, the analysis is greatly 
helped by the red glow characteristic of Tr3 (in El. it often shows a 
yellow hue); moreover, the style and interrelation of neighbouring 
alterations provide, as a rule, unambiguous criteria. 

Further to complicate matters, even the evidence of Tr?—that is, 
primarily, the initials and metrical marginalia—show, on the first pages, 
the all-pervading dark brown. Even so, this stage is here established by 
the fact that the familiar pale grey tinge reappears from fol. 194v on- 
ward.' It may however be due to this colour monotony that in Zi. 
I have only rarely been led to attribute a textual change to Tr’. 

At the very beginning, the rubricator P gives new evidence of his 
competence.* He supplied the list of characters which is lacking in L. 
Their ‘pravus ordo’ may be taken to indicate that he did not copy it 
from any source but devised it himself from his knowledge of the play 
(G. Murray’s explanation of the similar phenomenon in Ba. does not 
here apply). 

Ir x’® LP. One of the rare instances of crasis written by the first 
hand in L (contrast e.g. below, vy. 431 and 830); written with big 
careful letters, in the characteristic style of the main scribe ! 

27: ope BouAevoavtocdyogpev L* (vid.):8 og’ <BouAsUoavT’ ®YLOPpav 
Tr! P. But for one slight error (o for w), L* appears to have written 
what Seidler recovered. In trying to correct it, Triclinius mauled one 
more trimeter. 

34 5h L*: 8 mser. Tr: 8 &) P. The compendium for 8, and the 
manner of its insertion, suggest Triclinius, as in Suppl. 830. Its grey- 
brown appearance suggests Tr’. If so, it ought not to appear in P—but 
it does.J 

+ Initials within lyrical parts are, as before, often Tr3 (e.g. in vy. 432 ff. and even 
in vv. 859 ff.) because their places were established during Tr.’s final analysis of their 
metrical structure. The dark earlier initials (as in vv. 54 and 67) show a puzzling 
yellow hue. This may be an effect, like the grey elsewhere, of the poor ink mixture 
used by Tr’, or they too may have been added by Tr°. 

+ Cf. above, p. 92 and below, pp. 110, 139 and Addendum, p. 289. 

§ I cannot decide whether the signs above ¢ are L* or Tr. 

§ Cf. the problematical variants in 7.4. discussed in the preceding section; also 
below, on EZ. 589. 
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95 Susiv L (192v) P:01 superscr. Tr! (black). Differently from many 
similar passages,t P here disregarded Triclinius’ minute note; thus also 
in vy. 536 and 649 (if their dark brown colour there is taken to indicate 
Tr'), 

112-39. In Electra’s first pair of stanzas a series of alterations, due to 
considerations of metre, are clearly Tr3: 117 Kopa (black, made out of 
KOUpa), 120 add. té5v (brown and black), 122 add.&1 (black, with yellow 
glow),* 131 add. oixtpdv (the same hue; the word doubled for metrical 
correspondence). None of these recurs in P. Clearly different in style 
and appearance is 

132 Aittov om. L*: add. Tr'; hab. P.§ The elegant writing and dark 
brown colour (with no glow) indicate a different origin from the 
cursive writing and black (with yellow) ink used in the additions just 
mentioned as well as in those in the following pair of stanzas (140, 148, 
149, 150, 160) where Tr3 is again clearly indicated by style and colour 
(with yellow and red glow). 

Apart from this, one place in this passage is of interest: 

142 etrop8oPodow L*P (29v). I could find no reason to doubt this 
reading in either manuscript. The second o-mikron has been tampered 
with in L so that now it looks like an y-psilon. But the variant known 
from Aesch. 4g. 29 and Ar. Av. 489 is not, I think, found here.§ 

167-212 (L 192v—193r; P 29v-30r). One is moved to some admira- 
tion for Triclinius who, in the abominable scribble in L (down to »v. 
192), managed to discern the main metrical structure of this lyrical 
exchange, and one owes gratitude to the scribe P who by his skilful 
clean copy preserved posterity from mistakes otherwise unavoidable. 
Triclinius’ final effort here stands out in dark brown writing with, 
often, the red glow; it does not call for detailed reproduction. The very 
first verse confirms that here too Triclinius went over the text three 
times, for it ends, in P, with *||(Aéktpa). So it did in L* ; Tr? transferred 
this final letter to the next colon, Tr3 put it back so that by now only the 


t Cf. above, p. 64, n. #. 

* Earlier than this, Trt appears to have put &Sa (= P) in the place of, perhaps, 
fda (or ctSa0?) L*, changing it with thick letters. 

§ Turyn, p. 273. 

J The correctness of the LP reading was urged by Wilamowitz, Verskunst, 
Por§ 59, ne 2. 
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yellow glow remains of it. Alterations and additions by Tr3 in vv. 175 
and 177 ff. frame the change, in 176, of xpuosiots to -go1s different in 
style and colour (which is here as in v. 132): it was made by Tr! and 
recurs duly in P, where even the shape of Triclinius’ large, recumbent ¢ 
is imitated. 

Interesting is &ypoteipav written by Triclinius with cursive letters 
above &ypotepav (sic P) in v. 168. He could so easily have made the 
change by a slight alteration of a single letter, as is his use in such cases 
(e.g. dpei- for ovper- L* = P in the next line, y. 170) ! The light colour 
of the addition too is here peculiar. Did he transcribe the (correct) 
variant, on some other occasion, from Plutarch or, rather, from some 
other manuscript? This is all the more probable since it could not satis- 
fy his strict notions of metrical correspondence; on the contrary, it 
effects the very kind of responsion which he is elsewhere at pains to 
remove, even by the crudest means (e.g. in v. 196);* cf. also below, on 
Y. 311. 

v. 225 Aoxt\is L*P: -Gs Tr3 (red glow); guois L*P: gue (superscr. é) 
Tr3, noteworthy because confirming that Tr3, apart from his metrical 
endeavours, also added corrections to the wording of dialogue 
passages. 

273 ottpyelv L* (193 v): otéyew Tr? (black) P (30v). 

307 TreTTAOIs L*: -ous Tr! P. 

311 yupvas LP: voixas supra (yu)yvds Tr. Triclinius’ addition is 
similar in position, ductus and colour to the one in v. 168 just referred 
to and raises similar questions. It restores the true wording, but it is 
not the correction of a mere slip by the scribe L. The particle 8&—which 
Triclinius failed to delete—is evidence that L had correctly copied a 
model in which this interpolation served to mend the metre spoiled by 
the—older—fault. Neither the correct metre in L* nor its wording 
(which appealed even to many later scholars) could induce Triclinius to 
devise the substitute; he must have found it in a text different from the 
model copied by L—unless indeed that model contained a variant 
reading which L had disregarded. The latter alternative though is 
unlikely. If the variant had been taken from the model which L copied, 
one would expect, rather, that Tr? would have added it when correcting 
L with reference to that model. 

t Cf. above, p. 100, on I.A. 548. 
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431 Kal dé L (194Vv): X’@ superscr. Tr!;x’o P. Thus again in v. 830.7 
The appearance of this addition by Tr!, made with a fairly broad pen, 
dark brown ink and well-shaped, largish letters, is markedly different 
from the many made by Tx3 in the following song 

432-86 (L 194v, P 32r). Some metrical adjustments were here made 
by Tr!; namely the introduction of a division after té&Aov 475 (where 
Tr3 was afterwards to mark the beginning of the epode) and, in the 
preceding verse, within the word éotreu:5¢ (to ensure agreement with 
loxev: 462). Tr! appears to have written also the ending -tas of 
itmrotas 449 (? -Tns L*), but the augment of the following étpepev must 
have been erased by Tr3. The numerous later alterations stand out, as 
usual, by their style and colour; they can be found in Wecklein’s 
apparatus. To this stage belongs the wanton invention &u)Pate 432 
(properly condemned by Denniston, p. xlii), but also the introduction, 
from Aristophanes, of piAavaAos 435 (for prAdSeAgos L*P) and (ef)eraio- 
copevos (to gain room for this expansion Tr3 altered the preceding word 
to kuaveuBdoAois). Both these additions are distinguished, like those in 
168 and 311, by careful writing. 

Small Triclinian corrections recurring in P are in vv. 551, 560, 574, 
580, 590;* their black colour and their style are indicative of Tr!. In 
¥. §93 (add. tous) the different style of Tr3 appears again; in between are 
two interesting places: 

583 Temoida Sé 7) L* (195 v): 7.877) Tr! = P:t.8’ ei Tr3. The con- 
necting line from 8 to}, which in L eliminates the, is black, and in this 
state L lay before P. Of the «1 written over the 7, a mere red glow 
survives in evidence of Triclinius’ later effort. 

589. Above thea of tas a second « has been written, apparently by a 
different hand, indicating the v.2. {8a. P combines the two, writing 
Baca. The addition in L must then have been made by Tr!, even 
though its colour is lighter than one would have expected. Cf. above, 
on y. 34: in both these cases one may assume that an addition by Trt 


T In v. $42, P appears to have disregarded a crasis similarly indicated by Trt. 

* What L* wrote in the place to which Tr. transferred the marginal variant av it is 
impossible to say; otv (Wecklein) is a possible guess. 

8 As in other places too: Turyn, p- 278. The intention of P is evident, even 
though the ending -c stands higher than the rest of the word—a normal feature of this 
scribe, though here helped by his model L. 
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could look unexpectedly light simply because it was written with the 
quill almost empty; the need for such evasion though is unwelcome. 
The problem disappears if Wecklein’s excellent collator was right in 
ascribing the additional letter to the scribe L; but I cannot help doubt- 
ing this. 

The characteristic black of Tr! reappears in the alterations in vv. 590, 
Gor, 624, 629, 631 which recur in P. 

633.' It is hard to say what L* had written before Tr3 (black with 
red glow) effected 5ovAwv. It may well have been Aéfev as in P; in 
which case L is shown, once more, to have been copied from a manu- 
Script written in the same style as L itself. Or the scribe L may have 
penned SoWAwv in such a manner as to make the mistake in P under- 
standable. Aé§ov as written in y. 599 or, better still, Aé§wv Hec. 517 
(L 2041) can serve to illustrate the cause of the misreading. Anyhow, 
it is highly probable that L* had the wrong word. Triclinius 
would hardly have troubled merely to improve an instance of 
the scribe’s typical mode of writing; otherwise P would not have 
had the chance to miscopy SeAiTrUpous and é€opo1 in Suppl. 63, 171 and 
the like. 

772 (L 196v, P 34v).* In this verse are two Triclinian alterations, 
one of which only recurs in P. The added 8é is written in small, elegant 
letters with (almost) black ink, like y’ é(uoU) in v. 769 and, like the latter, 
it isin P. On the other hand, tivos is put in the place of tim (L* = P) 
with crude, bigger letters of a colour less dark. The two alterations 
then are due to Tr! and Tr3 respectively. 

792 (L 1971, P 351). TléAas is, in L, due to Tr! (black; = P). It is 
very probable that L* wrote 1&pa. Instances of the same kind—Tr' 
(black) = P—recur in vv. 804, 826, 830 f. and in 854 otépouo1 (L* may 
have had otpé-). Wecklein reports these passages faithfully as well as 
the following, which is particularly devastating to his basic assumption 
(‘1 later than P’). 

856 (L197v, P35v). Kép’ émdeifwv L*: Kapa y’émd. Tr! (dark 
brown, biggish letters) P. A shocking Triclinianism in P! Triclinius 
had noticed the metrical fault—and made it worse by applying his 
universal stopgap. His slip is all the more surprising since ad Soph. 

t Cf. Wecklein ad loc. and Turyn, p. 268. 
+ Turyn, p. 273. 
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Ai. 308 he comments correctly on the quantity ofkép&.t Dare one infer 
that his work on Euripides preceded that on Sophocles?+ 

859-89. The metrician Tr} introduced, in this lyrical scene, an amount 
of notes, initials and re-divisions which stand out clearly, in style and 
colour (dark brown, often with red), as different from the heavy, black 
alterations by Trt which alone recur in P (868 éutrtuyal, 870 pép’, $72 
viknpopou, 889 aiei).§ 

967 untep’ in L (198r) is indeed by Triclinius (black; = P). This 
fact however does not justify Wecklein’s alteration, for L* presumably 
used, as customary, the scriptio plena tiga. Nor can the slip ov« in P, 
v. 981, for ov8’ L, affect our judgement concerning the appropriateness 
of the transmitted wording. 

1038. In this verse both y’&(tepov) and 9iAov are by Trt (L 198v) 
and accordingly recur in P; but while it is easy to see that, at the former 
place, L* had Kai étepov, the original end of the verse is beyond re- 
covery. There must have been a different word (Wecklein guessed at 
too) to which the marginal note piAov referred. 

1199.9 It is clear enough here, as in y. 772, why only one out of 
several Triclinian alterations in this verse recurs in P. Tr! added ue with 
a fairly broad pen and carefully shaped small letters: it recurs in P. Tr3 
inserted eis and transferred the ending of 8é€eraa with a thinner pen, in 
larger and more cursive letters. Their colour is darker and some of 
them show the red glow. These later alterations, like many others in this 
passage (L 200r) are, as throughout, not reflected in P. 

In vy. 1301 and 1303 the rubricator P (39v) indicated the changes of 
speakers which are not marked in L (200v). He was similarly efficient 
in vy. 1333 ff. 


(g) The problem of the Bacchae (1. 76r ff.; Pal. 185r ff.) 


The ‘riddle of the Bacchae’ lies not where perverse ingenuity once 
sought it but in the very fact of the play’s preservation. Like the~ 


t Cf. F. Kuhn, Symbolae. .., P- 105, who quotes also Tr. on S. El. 97 (with his 
reference to 4i. 308). 

* This would agree with Turyn’s view (pp. 35 f.) concerning the triad. 

§ Accordingly the added o in 863 TeAtooos is ‘red’: teAéoas L*P. In 876 &ueTepor 
is so clear in L as to make Wecklein’s report on it appear to be a mere slip (cf. 874) or 
even a misprint. J L 200r; Turyn, p. 273. 
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alphabetic plays which we have surveyed, the Bacchae survives only in 
the two Triclinian manuscripts, but it is clear from its very title that it 
does not belong to that series; add that the author of the Christus 
Patiens drew upon Ba. as upon other plays of the Selection, while not 
one verse from any one of the alphabetic plays appears in his cento. The 
conclusion that Ba. was transmitted as part of the annotated plays has 
long been drawn, and rightly, even though no manuscript survives to 
confirm it (and, of course, as throughout LP, no annotation either). 
Nor is the evidence for Ba. in LP of the same kind as for the other plays 
which are preserved in these manuscripts alone. Our approach in 
examining its text will accordingly have to be different and we may 
anticipate from it results of a different kind. 

The appearance of Ba. in L bespeaks its singular place in the tradition. 
The main scribe wrote it with particular care, using a good, black ink 
which contrasts with the various shades of brown in most of his work. 
Only in the plays of the ‘Byzantine triad’—or at least in parts of it— 
does he use the same ink, and there only does he use red ink, as he does 
in the Bacchae, for headings, first initial, and the indications of speakers. 
Ba. begins with a fresh quire as do, throughout L, the beginnings of 
the three main parts only (that is, the two written by the main scribe and 
the one penned by Nicolaus Triclines).t It thus forms a section by 
itself, and even if it had not been bound, by mistake, right into the 
text of Suppl., no reasonable place within the succession of the plays 
was devised for it—whether it had been bound after Hel., as the 
quire number indicated, or before it in accordance with Triclinius’ 
marginal numbering of the plays. Add that, at the bottom of fol. 
8rr, the text breaks off abruptly with v. 755, the remaining five pages 
of the sheet—which could not have accommodated the whole of the 
missing part—being left blank. Taken together, these features sug- 
gest that the copying of Ba. was done as a separate task, on a par 
with the three (or four) other main sections, and conceivably from a 
different original. 

The place and appearance of the Bacchae in P conveys a very dif- 
ferent impression. For there it follows upon the Troades, without any 
break, on one and the same page (1851); first the two hypotheseis 


+ Apart from these sections, only Phoen., the last play in L, happens to begin with 
the beginning of a gathering (fol. 221r) (but cf. below, p. 177, on fol. 191). 
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(wanting in L) with a heading of their own, thereafter the title and the 
play itself (185 v), in exactly the same style as before. It seems evident 
that the scribe simply went on copying his exemplar. 

This exemplar, of course, was not L—where P could not have found 
the prefatory stuff just mentioned nor the second half of the play. That 
nonetheless P should have turned to L for the text of vy. 1-755 is in 
itself beyond all probability and, moreover, excluded by a telling set of 
Trennfehler. True, the scribe committed, here as throughout, a fair 
amount of slips; from primitive ones like y. 22 ein for einv, v. 442éyo 
for Gyo and érepyev for érepy’, and v. 469 Kat’ Suuot’ for Kat’ 
oun’, to aggravating ones like y. 111 év8uxt& (because of om1kT&v 
preceding), v. 227 Sdpo1s for otéyaus, 568 & Kupiov for dKupdav and 
591 om.xiooiv. None of these faults points to L as P’s source; and L is 
positively excluded by the following instances where P is right and L 
wrong: 

14 totum om. L, hab. P; 

46 ovdauds L: ovSayuot P; 

149 av dtr” GAAcv L: dvorraAAoov (sic) P; 

343 kal L: om. P: a primitive gloss in L—which P had no motive to 
omit; 

448 KAnid’ got’ L: KAfSes T’ P; 

469 o om. L (et pap. Antin.): had, P (even ifo’ were ‘not indispens- 
able’ (Dodds), P is unlikely to have invented it); 

514 Taoas L: Tavoas P; 

957 Supsogopais L*: -popeis P; 

Gxt ielss Sl: Ps 

622 O&ooov L: Pdoowv P; 

635 Trapeitat om. L: hab. P; 

641 evopynola L: -iav P; 

735 OTTapayydv L: -udv P. 

This list is not complete, some further, striking instances being re- 
served for discussion in another context; it is however amply sufficient ~ 
to quell any suspicion that, for the first half of Ba., P could have drawn 
upon L. The alternative seems obvious that, in Ba., the two manu- 
scripts are gemelli, deriving from one and the same model; obvious in 
view of their indubitable and close similarity and of the presumably 
extreme rarity of copies of the play. It would then be the one safe in- 
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stance of the relation which Turyn postulated for the whole of the 
alphabetic plays. I regret that its significance, from this point of view, 
for the theory of the transmission dawned upon me too late; otherwise 
I should have examined the original manuscripts more closely. The 
observations which I am going to present are largely based upon the 
study of microfilm; they suggest that the relation of the two manu- 
scripts in Ba. is complicated indeed. 

Their close relation is clear from many common faults, some of 
which indicate that their common source, if not immediate, at any rate 
was not far removed from either of them. In illustration, here are some 
of the more primitive ones: 

I OnPateov LP: OnBaliav grammatici; 

31 e€exouyopued’ LP: eexouydve’ Elmsley; 

55 Artotoa L*P:-oa Tr. (et sic Strabo et Christ. pat.); 

129 €v Kouaoi LP: evcopaoi Canter; 

138 &yopevav L*P: &ypevwov Tr. vid.; 

475 SA~v L*P: 8&Aw Tr.; 

476 coKxoUve’ épyi’ LP; 

477 yap Opav LP: trp. Musgrave; 

Goo Sapata LP: ompata schol. Phoen. 641 et Etym. M. 

631 aidép’t om. LP: suppl. Canter (Tr. made a vain effort to restore 
the tetrameter); 

653 KAUVely L*P: KAciew Tr.; 

740 TrAeupav LP: 1Aevp’ Barnes. 

These readings in L and P do not look like old and deeply ingrained 
faults of the tradition but rather—with the exception, possibly, of v. 1— 
like the superficial blemishes which occur in the copying of any manu- 
script and are removed by attentive correctors.* Two of them, in 
vy. 129 and 600, presuppose the type of writing which we find in L. It 
seems to follow that the nearest common ancestor of L and P was a 
manuscript only a little older than its descendants. Even so, the two 
extant manuscripts cannot be supposed to be equally direct copies of 
this near ancestor, one complete, the other breaking off at v. 755. This 


+ Vel aliam quandam vocem trochaicam (¢i80s proposuit M. Gigante, Dioniso 


XVIII (1955), P+ 174): 
+ The unity and lateness of the LP text of Ba. is underlined, by contrast, by the 


recently published papyri, on which cf. Dodds, p. liii of his edition. 
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obvious assumption becomes at once questionable in view of the fact 
that the play is headed ‘Pentheus’ in L but ‘Bacchae’ in P; if both 
headings had been in the ancestor manuscript, P and/or L presumably 
would have copied them both. It is equally puzzling that P has two, 
genuine Aypotheseis; why are they wanting in L? And if that ancestor 
contained all that P copied, why did not L copy it to the end? 

The examination of Triclinius’ work in L can help to clarify the rela- 
tion between the two manuscripts. We find, here again, his typical, 
large metrical marginalia, initials enlarged by him, corrections through- 
out the text, and detailed metrical analysis of the lyrics, testified by his 
indications of the beginnings of stanzas. Yet there are differences here 
from his work on the other plays. Generally speaking, it appears to 
have been less thorough; for example, he left uncorrected a number of 
evident faults of a kind that did not escape his attention in the other 
plays;t nor did he summarize the results of his metrical analyses by 
additions to the main, earlier marginalia.t Moreover I found the traces 
of two working processes only. The black ink indicative, in the other 
plays, of his first effort appeared to be absent,$ additions small and 
great showing a reddish-brown which sometimes (e.g. in v. 525: see 
below) looked outright red while his initials, and some corrections, are 
dark brown. 

Although it is established that, in this play, P did not copy L, the 
relation of P to Triclinius’ work in L is relevant to the present inquiry. 
It is in agreement with the results reached in examining the other plays 
that wanton alterations occasioned by Triclinius’ metrical preconcep- 
tions do not recur in P;!! but less obvious why plain corrections, such 


t E.g. vv. 31, 477 and 740 quoted above, p. 113, and vv. 149, 343, 448, 514, 622, 
635, 641, 735, above, p. 112. 

* Except, probably, xl tpoyaik& at v. 570, fol. Sor. 

8 Since their colour would be identical with that of the text, I may in my cursory 
examination have overlooked possible instances; but I was not at the time unaware 
of this possibility. 

J The possibility may be considered that all Tricliniana, in Ba., are due to one 
and the same working process. The ink colours would not exclude it; but the dif- 
ferent writing styles of the corrector and the metrician are evident and militate 
against this assumption. 

ll E.g. the addition of tov and ev in ». 67, Spex{a) v. 76, o(t)peow 135, or the 
rewriting of y. 431 (on which cf. Dodds ad loc.). 
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as so frequently passed from Tr! to P, are also absent from P’s text 
of Ba. Such are in vv. 55, 138, 475 and 653 (quoted above, p. 113) and 
also 

257 pepwv L*P: gépeiv Tr.; 

338 Tov L*P: év Tr.; 

369 Tedyuaot L*P: -ow Tr.; 

503 HOU Kai OnBns L*P: pe Kai OfBas Tr.t 

If it is held that L and P are copies of one and the same model, one 
will in such instances assume that the faults were in the model and 
that Triclinius corrected them by conjecture in L. On the other hand 
there are instances of P agreeing, against L*, with Triclinius; for 
example 

77 Ooiois L*: dcioio: Tr. = P; 

200 Saipoo1 L*: -ow Tr. = P; 

4o1 éuoi L*: tuorye Tr. = P; 

5OI Suuaot L*: -ow Tr. = P; 

567 xopeUxxx L*: yopeUowv Tr. = P; 

659 pevEoueba L*: -ovueba Tr. = P. 

If it is held that L and P are copies of one and the same model, one 
will in instances like these assume that the copyist L blundered and 
Triclinius restored the wording of the model. This interpretation 
would be perfectly natural in instances like the last two, but not in the 
others. For the addition of a final -v to mend the metre, or at the end of 
a verse, is one of Triclinius’ favourite devices. He introduced it also in 
VY. 97, 369, 394 where P has not got it; could he, somehow, be impli- 
cated where it recurs in P, i.e. in vv. 200 and so1? The same suspicion 
arises with regard to the added ye in y. gor (add. Tr. also in vv. 490 and 
655—we have found it in countless other places) and the lengthened 
ending in v. 77 which Triclinius appears to have introduced in order to 
satisfy a mistaken notion of metrical correspondence. 

These are, so far, mere hints at faint possibilities. There are others, 
and more striking ones. One of them is in 

13 yuas L: yuias Tr. = P. The mis-spelling of this word,* no doubt 
on the model of yuiov, seems to have set in early, seeing that in Phoen. 


+ I am less certain than Dodds that the emendation was ‘doubtless conjectural’. 
Tr. knew his Aristophanes, cum scholiis. Cf. above, p. 108, on Zi. 435 ff. 
* Cf. Valckenaer ad Phoen. 648. 
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648 it is reported from all manuscripts; but it is characteristic of the 
later Byzantine period. In Aesch. Prom. 369 and 708 it is in the recen- 
tiores, in opposition to the vetustiores, and Moschopoulos quotes it, in 
his Lexicon, from Soph. Ant. 569 where, as far as information is avail- 
able, all manuscripts agree in giving the correct form (as also in O.C. 
58). Triclinius was interested in the spelling of the word since the metre 
was affected by it. He noted ad Soph. Ant. 569+ ywou: 81& TO yéTPOV 
év TH yuou e€eBAriOn TO i. ei SE weTa TOU i BoUAEi yedoenv, oTw cor dvTi 
Kowvi|s ovAAaPfis: he regarded the diphthong as authentic; where the 
metre indicated a short syllable, he accounted for this by declaring the 
diphthong ‘ambivalent’; when faced with the correct form he assumed 
the iota to have been ‘thrown out’ for metrical reasons. His practice 
confirms this. In Hec. 454 he conjectured tas yuias (sic) for teS{c.+ 
The original text of L always has the correct spelling—an achievement 
which must be ascribed to its source (or sources); namely, in Alc. 590 
(with B only) and 687 (alone), Andr. 1045 (with H only), Med. 479, 
Acld. 839, El. 79, Hel. 3 and 89.8 Triclinius changed the two instances 
in Hel., writing xowt) over the first.J He did just the same in Ba. 1 a 
One is tempted to suspect that he did so too in the manuscript from 
which P was copied; both here and perhaps also in the three other 
places where P, in this detail, differs from L; namely, Alc. 590 and 687 
and Andr. 1045. 

P gives the text of Ba. complete in three neighbouring passages where 
L* had notable lacunae which were subsequently filled in by Triclinius. |! 
They are (L 79 v—8or; P 190r) 

24 3eUs om. L*: add. Tr.; hab. P; 

525 TAS’ avaBorjoas Tr. in ras.: T4S’ &vaBodoas Ps 

952 &v auiAAcnow dveyxKas (one colon) om. L*: add. hrypeabeP; 

How could L* have omitted all this? Mere oversight is out of the 
question. Throughout his work nothing comparable happened to the 
main scribe; so why three times in this short passage? The model must 
have been precarious in these three places. A suddenand isolated burst 


t Quoted by Th. Hopfner, Thomas Magister... (1912), p. 33. 
* Turyn, p. 189; cf. Dindorf, Scholia. . + VOl. I, p. 209. 

8 Tr. deleted the word in Phoen. 648 (Turyn, p. 193). 

J Turyn, p. 247, n. 232. 

' Turyn, pp. 279 f. 
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of bad writing in it would be inexplicable, seeing that nowhere else did 
the scribe L find himself thus handicapped. The model then must have 
been here illegible owing to some stains or damage; or the relevant 
words were totally absent from it (they are all at the ends of verses). In 
v. 525 L* wrote something; maybe the scribe failed to leave a space, 
added the next colon here and deleted it again (it is imaginable, alterna- 
tively, that he made an unsuccessful attempt at deciphering what was, 
in the model, not completely obliterated). 

Triclinius did not invent the supplements. It is conceivable that he 
managed to decipher what had foiled his scribe. If there was nothing to 
decipher, he must have turned to another manuscript.t P did not find 
the complete wording in either L* or L'. Nor can he reasonably be 
assumed to have been able to decipher what foiled the scribe L (again, if 
there was anything to decipher). P must have found what he copied in 
a legible model. His model then was different from the model which L 
copied. 

This conclusion is reinforced by a specious detail. In y. 525 Tri- 
clinius supplied évoBorjoas; P writes -Bod&oas. Triclinius habitually 
introduces Doric forms in lyrics? (and expels them from dialogue), 
though many instances of course escaped his attention; P was very far 
from such scholarly considerations. For example, in y. 93 both L* and 
P wrote TAny&; Triclinius changed it totAay&. In 525 Triclinius must 
have copied the non-Doric form from his source, and P the Doric from 
another one. Inv. 599 L has Bpovtijs ; P must have found Bpovta&s in the 
manuscript which he copied. Perhaps the Doric forms had been intro- 
duced by Triclinius, in both these places, into the text which P copied.§ 

There are three places where L has, in the text, glosses which are not in 


t The instances quoted from vv. 524, 525 and 552 are hardly the only ones where 
Tr. added words doubtless original but absent from L*. E.g. 129 Baxyév and 135 
étav, both at the ends of lines (L 76v), seem to be further cases in point. Addendum: 
This I found confirmed on re-examining the original MS. in Jan. 1963. In fact, the 
text of Ba. in L abounds with authentic words added by Tr. in reddish ink. Some 
further instances are: v. 104 &ygiPdAAovtat (first prefixed to the next colon but 
subsequently erased and added to the preceding); v. 113 UBpiotds; v. 148 TAaveras. 
Evidently then the scribe L had copied Ba. from a damaged Vorlage. 

+ An exception is J.4. 1064 (above, p. 101). 

8 Cf. A. Ag. 920 Poaya (superscr. n) FG: Bonua Tr.—the exact counterpart, 
from a dialogue passage, of Ba. 525. 
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P.t After y. 151 érmBpéuer, a new colon begins in L (77r) like this: 
érri Alyer'tyet Todd” & KTA.* 
The last two letters of Aye are by Triclinius (correcting some sup- 
posed error of L*) who also added a colon sign after (? and apostrophos 
before) it and, finally, wrote tepicodv over the beginning of the colon.$ 
Obviously this was, originally, a gloss émiAgyei: jyei on émPpéuel. 
Triclinius failed to recognize this simple fact, deceived, no doubt, by the 
slight corruption Alyse for Aéye1. The gloss apparently had crept into the 
text of the manuscript from which L was copied (and the corruption of 
€ to1 indicates that it was a recent manuscript). Triclinius made a vain 
effort to give the words some meaning suitable to the context and, later 
no doubt, marked them as ‘in excess’ because they would not fit the 
metre. But he did not, in L, delete them. In P there is not a trace of 
them. Its scribe must have had before him a manuscript from which 
they were absent or, at any rate, in which they were unmistakably 
marked as deleted. If they had been absent or thus marked in a (sup- 
posed) common model of L and P, they could not appear in L. There 
was then no identical common ancestor of L and P—unless indeed the 
words were deleted in it after L had been copied. 
Verse 306 is similar. L wrote (78r) 


év SeAgois et” atrtov Ser Kérti SeAQion TKK 


and, in the margin, wétpas. It is clear that, here as elsewhere,J the 
scribe copied from his Vorlage both a faulty word, at the end of the 
verse, and its correction. What the word was we cannot say because 
only its first letter survived the scalpel (apart from a mark above the 
second letter which R. Prinz took for av; it may be, rather, a breathing- 
cum-accent).' Triclinius was puzzled by the verse: he put double 
points on the right and left of it—this is his manner of marking pas- 
sages for further, critical attention—but he did not get far in mending it. 

+ Cf. Phoen. 807 where L* (226r) has, after yotas, the words TETPASakTUAOIS 
tool. They are a gloss on 808 tetpaBdyoo ynAaio (Scholia, ed. Schwartz, 1, 337.23) 
deleted, so it seems, by Tr.; but L* wrote them as part of the text. 

+ Wilamowitz’s (Anal. Eur. P- 47) ‘in C supra versum glossae emiAéyei 7Xei’ has 
misled some editors (though not Wecklein). 

8 Not over én’ in ». 151. J Cf. above, p. 96, on 1.4. 42. 


| Something more is visible; I take it to be the reference mark for the marginal 
ie =) > 
variant’. 
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No doubt it was he who erased its last letters. I am not sure if he in- 
tended them to be replaced by the marginal reading or whether he 
hoped by thus shortening it to reduce the verse to normal size (to end on 
SeAgiow’). At any rate, he left it unemended. Here again he failed to 
realize that a primitive gloss had attached itself to the words of the 
poet, and here again we infer that thus the verse was written in L’s 
Vorlage: for, if it had been there in its original form of a marginal gloss, 
Triclinius must have recognized the cause of the corruption. P 
is unencumbered also by this interpolation.t The inference is as 
before. 

A third instance of the kind is at v. 603. After 5165 ydvos, L (80r) ends 
the verse, and the scene, with 8iévuoos:, written in particularly clear 
and large letters. It is not (as might be assumed) an indication of the 
next speaker—that follows duly before the next line; it is, like the pre- 
ceding, a primitive gloss which has penetrated into the text. Triclinius 
found no reason to query it. Why is it not in P? Accidental omission— 
resulting in a correct text!—is here incredible, even with this scribe. 

Verses 145 ff. are in a different way instructive. L (77r) wrote 6 
Boxyeus 5’éxoov Trup (? Trp) & vapOnKos aioe || oHSn PACya TreUKaS : 
Sedu KTA. This Triclinius was in a position to mend. He deleted trup 
where it was written and rewrote it before ow5n.* Above it he put the 
figure a, in front of ex he wrote B, and y above Spdue. L had inverted 
two cola. This was possible only if L copied a manuscript in which 
each colon had a line, or column, to itself.§ 

P has the words in the order restored by Triclinius. This may have 
been the order in the manuscript which L had here miscopied ; even so, 
this manuscript cannot have been the model before P, for P divides the 
verses like this: 6 Baxyeus. . .revKas || ék. . .afooet || Sedu KTA. In the 
manuscript which caused the fault in L the first line ended with tup 


t P has SeAgoiow where L wrote SeAgio1. The diphthong may or may not have 
something to do with the gloss that penetrated into L; the final -v would hardly be in 
P unless the scribe found it in his model manuscript. 

+ Wecklein here apparently (as on Hel. 62) confused Prinz’s notes. The wording 
of P is here completely plain, without any alteration or deletion. 

§ It would be possible to throw back the dislocation upon an earlier ancestor of 
L; but it is far from likely that Triclinius could have found the remedy if he did not 
find the correct order in some MS. Had he access to still another MS. of the 
Bacchae, apart from the one which had been the model of L? 
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(2 mUp). P could conceivably have combined this colon with the next 
on one line but in that case he would have indicated the division at 
least by a space and probably also by a colon sign. 

This argument may seem flimsy. The following observations will 
bear out its cogency. 

The division of the lyrical cola in Ba. shows differences between L 
and P which could not have come about if both had been copied from 
one and the same manuscript. In the course of the present inquiry we 
have had ample evidence to show that in this respect P imitates its 
model with complete exactness (except that now and then P allots two 
lines to two cola which L, indicating the division by:, had crowded 
into one (half-) line. It was this consistency which made significant the 
agreement of P with certain divisions which Triclinius had introduced 
in L.* Also in Ba. the two manuscripts agree largely in their division 
of the lyrical verses; but there are significant exceptions. I do not pre- 
tend that the following survey is complete.* 

399 . . .ouxi pépel || Houvopeveov L (78-v): .. oxi o€ lpet wu. P (1891). 

419 .. .ipt||vov Koup. L (79r): .. .eiptnv- || oup. P (189r). 

427 L* (79r) copay 8’atréxew TrpamriSa ppéva Te || Tepiooév trapk& 
porary ||: P (189 Vv) o. 8’érréyei || tap’ dom1Sa PPEVA TE TEPID GV Tr. p. ||. 
Note that Triclinius added, in L, : after atréxeiv but left the division 
after te unaltered. Cf. below, vy. 540 f. 

526 L (79v) 10 &...dp ceva... .BSO1 vnSwv: || dvapovd...& ||: 
P (1901) 10’ ©... .dpoevar. . B&O || vnSuv- avapave.. .& ||. Triclinius 
made é&p ceva into &p:cever (which comes to the same). 

531. P has one long verse from OTEPAVNPdpous to év ool; L divides it 
by ending a line within éara||6n (drra6n || Tr.). Similarly in ». 534. 

540 f. L* troté. . .2xicov || EpUteuce yOdvi0s Gypiootrov || tépas ot pata 
Bpoteiov || poviov 8’ dote yiyavt’ avtitaov Oeois ||. P is different. 
Its first verse is from toté until xOdvios (with a single colon after 
éxioov’), the next from &ypiwtdv until Ppoteiov (with single colon after 
tépas*); the third is divided into two cola by a wide space after yiyov. 
Remarkably enough, this is how Triclinius re-divided L; for he inserted 
colon signs after x@dvies: and y{yav:7’ and connected &ypiotrov and 
tépas by a line across the column (though he did not eliminate the 


T Above, pp. 19 ff. 
+ The mark |] in the following means ‘end of line’. 
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division after éxiwv and he changed Ocois, at the end, into @coiow 
(attaching the added syllable, first, to this colon but subsequently pre- 
fixing it to the next). 

Triclinian changes in vy. 562 and 570 do not recur in P, where the 
verses are divided as they had been in L*. Immediately afterwards all 
three of these are at variance, for in v. 572 L (80r) divides before, but P 
after, evSaipovias; Triclinius re-divides the end of the stanza in L ina 
manner which has no counterpart in P; the last line (575) begins after 
USac1 in P while L* divided USao1 kaA\|Atototot. 

The greatest difference is in vy. 583 ff. The words being identical in 
both manuscripts, I shall merely indicate where lines end (by ||) and 
where, differently from L*, a verse continues in P (by ©). 


583 L* .. .eis || Gixacov & Bpdpte Beduie || TeS0v yGovds voor TréTVIC || 
a a 3 | g 
L* G&: taxa Ta trevOées || ueAabpa Siativdgetai treotpaow: || 6 
P| 2 3- | : 


L* S16vuc0s &v& péAcbpa : céBeté viv || Try’ céBopev O: || 
P | Cc ! 


There could not be much more of a difference.t P cannot have been 
copied from a manuscript in which the verses were divided as in L. If 
the Vorlage of P gave the result of a thorough metrical revision by 
Triclinius, this revision must have been widely different from the few 
alterations which he made in L. Of these, the very first indeed coincides 
with P (eis Giacov ||); besides he merely joined péAcbpa 587 to TrevOécs 
and indicated S16v(uoos) as the speaker of o¢Pete viv in v. 590. 


The preceding observations entail some obvious conclusions as well 
as perplexing problems. It seems evident that, in the Bacchae, (a) P is 
not, in any part, a copy of L; (4) P and L descend from a common an- 
cestor written in the same, particular style as L (v andv interchanged in 
y. 129, 5ey- for owp- in v. 600); (c) the model manuscript copied by P 
was not identical with the one that lay before L; otherwise P could not 


t Itis slightly reduced by the fact that P has a (single) colon and space before & & 
586 and that its line endings before téya 586 and oéPete 590 coincide with (double) 
colon in L. 
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have avoided the significant faults into which L was led by its model. 
The scribe P was not the man to recognize as glosses, and hence to 
omit, words which L transcribed as parts of the text; nor could he have 
copied without fault passages which L felt constrained to omit—if, 
against all probability, we assume them to have been, somehow, in the 
model manuscript—and introduce the telling variant évoBoroas: 
-Boaoas in v. 525; nor finally could P de suo have changed the divisions 
of cola. And yet (d) P too depended upon a manuscript written in the 
same style as L; see S5wy- for owy- v. 217; y’ for 8’ v. 621. To these 
instances—analogous to others quoted from L—two more may be 
added. To see how mpomf&a y. 427 is written in L (79r) is to under- 
stand how the ludicrous corruption tap’ éotiSa in P came about. 
L wrote the first two letters in a manner very similar to his usual way of 
indicating the preposition jap’. After thus mistaking them, P had 
merely to supply, mentally, a third small loop to the letter 7 to make 
the remainder into the unsuitable word which he penned. P was not 
copying L; but in his Vorlage the word must have been written in the 
very same manner. No less ludicrous is, in P, & kupiav for dkupdav in 
y. 568. For this corruption to come about, no more was needed than an 
o-mikron, in the model manuscript, so narrow as to suggest an iota. 
The scribe L wrote many an o-mikron of this shape; not, however, at 
this place (Sor). In the manuscript reproduced by P the scribe must, 
in this word, have used this shape of the letter. 

One could not possibly posit, in addition to L, two further copies of 
the same text penned by the same scribe (or at least in his very peculiar 
style). The contradictions inherent in the points just summarized can be 
reconciled by the assumption that P was after all copied from the same 
manuscript as L— after that parent manuscript had been corrected. We 
infer that the parent manuscript—which we call A—had been written by 
the scribe L. The implications of our hypothesis would remain essen- 
tially unchanged if we were to interpolate, to serve as P’s immediate 
model, a copy of A carrying those significant corrections and alterations 
and also the faults caused by mistaking the writing in A; for this inter- 
mediate copy—which may be called t—need not be assumed to have 
been penned by the scribe L. 

Having pondered, and rejected, alternatives, I believe that no other 
hypothesis will account for the facts observed. Hence ] proceed from 
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this assumption: our two manuscripts are descendants of the same 
parent A; but they were written, one (L) before, the other (P) after, the 
text of A had been corrected.t The corrections are embodied in P (and 
have been introduced, in part, by Triclinius in L); they betray their 
originator. The introduction of Doric forms, yuias for ywas, the re- 
division of cola can only be due to Triclinius; they are of his stock-in- 
trade. But where could he have found the authentic supplements of the 
lacunae left by L? It is anything but easy to assume that he managed, 
without any mistake, to decipher what was, on the most optimistic 
assumption, so damaged or otherwise blurred in A as to be completely 
abandoned by L; it is still more difficult—in fact, impossible—to assume 
that he recognized as glosses what L had unhesitatingly copied, from 
the same manuscript, as parts of the text. No palpable intrinsic im- 
probability could have made Triclinius delete S16vucos in v. 603, and if 
the gloss émaAgye1* hXei was identifiable as such in A, why should he 
have laboured to make it into an acceptable element of the text in 
Lt 

We recall that the MS. A has already been found to have been written 
by the scribe L or, at least, in his style. It follows, first, that he could 
not possibly mistake what he himself, or at any rate one of his col- 
leagues, had written; for the question here is not of trifling slips but of a 
fair number of significant and fairly extensive passages. These signifi- 
cant faults—additions and omissions—must then have been in A as they 
are in L. Therewith it is confirmed that Triclinius could not have found 
their corrections by turning to the manuscript which L had copied. 
However, since \ was written in his own scriptorium, the manuscript 
from which A had been copied was there to hand. Turning to that 
parent manuscript—we may call it @—Triclinius was able to find the 
corrections of the faults which had crept into its copy A and thence 
into L. 

With the important proviso that Triclinius corrected, by reference to 

+ The shape, in L and P, of the personarum index supports this assumption, As 
often happens, the order of speakers is perverse; and it is the same in L and P (G. 
Murray gives a convincing explanation of it). Therewith a common model is sug- 
gested, but two small additions in P (which the scribe did not invent) show that the 


model had been ‘corrected’ after L, and before P, copied it. 
+ In the present context I quote only the most significant from among the 


instances set out previously. 
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B, both L and wr (or, alternatively, A) the result may be summarized by 
the stemma 


(alternatiye:) 


| | 
| | 
pS a 
is fscatog| 
/ 
(Ba.) P PiSupph ere) p P 


The main basis then, beyond the nearest common ancestor (A) of L 
and P, of the copies of Ba. penned in Triclinius’ scriptorium, was that 
older manuscript from which A itself had been copied in the same 
scriptorium.' That model did not contain Ba. only (there being no 
such thing as a manuscript containing only one play); it must have con- 
tained, at any rate, the whole of the Selection. The two plays for which 
the surviving evidence is scantiest, Tro. and &a., are reasonably sup- 
posed to have stood at the end of that old manuscript, in that order; 
hence the damaged state of the text of Ba., especially toward its end;* 
and both these plays may be assumed to have been included in the full 
copy A made at the behest of Triclinius. This copy evidently was 
designed to serve as a basis for further copies. 

For reasons which can only be guessed, the last two plays were not 
included in the copy of A which is our MS. L.§ As a separate task, 
though, its scribe started making a careful copy of Ba. which Triclinius 
corrected in his usual manner though more perfunctorily. If we care, in 
an obscure-matter, to hazard a guess we may assume that L broke of in 
the middle of the play because his master Triclinius realized that the 
model which L was copying was itself in need of correction—which 
thereupon he carried out on the basis of the old MS. 6; thus corrected, 
\ became the (direct or indirect) model for P. At any rate, the effort of 
L in transcribing Ba. was rendered superfluous when another, complete 
copy of Ba. (presumably with Tro.) was made which benefited from a 


t Cf. Pol. Plays..., pp. 147 ff.; Turyn, pp. 304 ff. 
* Cf. Dodds, Bacchae, p. xlviii. 


8 Cf. P. G. Mason, Cl. Qu., N.S. 1v (1954), p. 56. 
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thorough revision by Triclinius. The issue of the endeavour abandoned 
by the scribe L was given some kind of a place, however uncertain, in 
the MS. L when it was finally bound. 

The assumption that P copied Ba., not directly from the model MS. 
A, but from an intermediate 1 revised by Triclinius commends itself, 
since otherwise it would be odd that he should have revised, in the 
parent MS. A, this one play only. The posited intermediary 7 assumes, 
in the stemma as well as in the implied working process, an analogous 
place to L, both of them being copies of A which P reproduced after 
Triclinius had corrected them.t 


We have been drawn into the intricate problems of the origin and 
ancestry of the surviving manuscripts. The results attained in examin- 
ing the evidence for the text of the Bacchae will be tested and amplified 
in the ensuing task of assessing the body of observations presented in 
the preceding chapters. 


T These inferences may be combined with the acute discussions, by Mason (C7. 
Rey. LXu (1948), pp. 105 ff.) and Turyn (pp. 288 ff.), of the evidence for Tro. in the 
MSS. P and Q (B.M. Harl. 5743); the postulated ancestor of these MSS. may be our 
postulated MS. 1. I have no collation of Tro. in Q (but for an incidental quotation 
by Turyn, p. 289), but P has, here too, a number of faults of the kind pointing to an 
ancestor written in the style of L; namely, the interchange of § and y (Tro. 226, 388, 
876) and of & and o (v. 227 TupSeUwv P but -cevwv Q, and 1167 ovotuxtis P!). On 
the other hand I find in this play, in P, indeed some variants—in comparison with 
the only other MS. V(at. 909)—which could fairly be traced to Triclinius (added 
endings, or y’, in vv. 3, 46, 71, 390, 556, 844, 946 (!), 1050), including some Doric 
forms (213, 263, 1303); these indications however are countered by a majority of 
non-Doric forms (146, 151, 172, 223, 250, 517, 583) and by many instances of that 
scriptio plena which Tr. was in the habit of altering. It would, on this showing, be 
perfectly possible, in Tro., to trace P (with Q) to the same ancestor as in Ba., but not 
easy to demonstrate that also in Tro. (as one would have expected) had been 
revised by Triclinius. 
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THE CHARACTER AND ORIGIN 
OF MSS. L AND P 


Turyn’s exhaustive description of the two manuscripts is basic to the 
following attempt at summarizing the preceding observations; it is 
used throughout but not duplicated. Our purpose is to assemble those 
features which can help to assess the work of Triclinius and, beyond 
this, to illuminate the prehistory of the text which he saved for pos- 
terity. 

J. Irigoin has demonstrated* that books originating in one and the 
same centre can show surprisingly different features. Our two manu- 
scripts afford an extreme illustration of this. They were written in the 
same scriptorium, their interdependence is of the closest, their contents 
are largely identical and yet their characterand appearanceare so different 
that, until quite recently, they were supposed to be widely distant in 
time and place of origin. Actually these differences betoken their 
different purpose and destination. 


1. CHARACTERIZATION OF MS. L 


L is written on crude, thick paper in which many small pieces of alien 
matter are embedded, the varying watermarks indicating its origin in 
various Italian factories. When complete it contained (a) the plays of 
Sophocles except Oed. Col.; (6) Hesiod, Op. and perhaps 7, heog.; (c) 
Theocritus~(part of which Turyn identified in Par. Gr. 2722); (d) 
Euripides; (e) Aeschylus, Prom., Sept. and Pers. up to v. 922: the end 
being missing it is impossible to say whether there was more than this 
triad but it is most unlikely. Essentially then this was a corpus of Greek 
tragedies, yet it was not quite complete and, on the other hand, it was 
combined with some quite different matter. Nor is it possible to ascribe 
this odd combination to the mere whim of some binder for, while the 
text of each of the three tragedians starts ona fresh sheet, Hesiod begins 


T Scriptorium xu (1958), pp. 208 ff. 3 XIII (1959), pp. 177 ff. 
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on fol. 62r inside a quire, and Triclinius added the Vita Hesiodi on the 
lower half of the preceding page, straight underneath the end of Soph. 
Trach., and carried on from there with the scholia. At that time then this 
combination was already effected, to his satisfaction and no doubt at his 
order. The whole, therefore, is a collection of texts which the master 
wanted for his own use, as the traces of his hand in almost all of its parts 
confirm.? 

By far the greater part of this vast assembly of texts was written by 
one scribe whom, with Turyn, we may call ‘the main scribe L’ (dis- 
tinguishing him, where necessary, as ‘L*’); though he hardly worked in 
one uninterrupted bout. We noted the specific appearance of Ba. and of 
the section fols. 157-92 (if indeed this is the work of L*); elsewhere too 
a change of ink, pen and ductus suggests a—shorter or longer—inter- 
ruption. This scribe writes a practised and unmistakable hand but one 
whose inelegance and irregularity indicate the scholar rather than a 


t I have not made a systematic study of Triclinius’ additions to other parts of L 
but offer here a few chance observations. Turyn was not quite correct in denying 
(p. 243) any interference by Triclinius with the triad, even though it is perfectly true 
that in the main he ‘did his work on it in the cod. Angelicus 14’. There are, in this 
part of L, some traces of his hand. It was evidently Triclinius who, on fol. 2131, 
changed xai 6 (Or. 509), in his usual manner, to x’. I find his hand also in the gloss 
até beside Hec. 1 (fol. 201 1r), in the change of épapévn to aipopevn Hec. 105 (201; 
thus cod. Angel. (cf. Turyn, p. 169) and P); also Hec. 149 éppavew (? -dv L*), Hec. 
394 add. o7j\s s.l. (203 v; Turyn, p. 169). For Or. see v. 261 (2131, cf. Turyn, p. 191) 
igoeia1 changed to -ioa (thus Angel., with a scholion, p. 95.8 Dind., giving Triclinius’ 
reasons for the change); Or. 1182 péAAew L* (217v; cf. Turyn, p. 322): Aéyeiv 
Tr. (thus P); moreover he seems to have done some rewriting (? correcting) in 
Or. 540 (2131), 875 (215 V), 1468 (215 v); to have added some glosses at the begin- 
ning of this play, and to have deleted, by encircling, a gloss on Phoen. 807 (226r). 
I have not noticed any Tricliniana in the Aeschylus part of L and have not seen the 
Theocritus (now Paris. Gr. 2722; cf. Turyn, p. 233). The Sophocles has, on its very 
first pages, Triclinian metrical marginalia of the kind familiar from the Euripidean 
section; e.g. fol. 3 r iayBiké ad Ai. 176, devaTtaio TIKé ad v. 196 and SaxTUAIKdé ad v. 198. 
There are, moreover, some glosses; e.g. kwtrnAacias ad sipecias v. 249 (3.v) and 
mapa ad tpds v. 319 (41) and also some longer scholia; e.g. ad v. 182 (31), after 
SaktuAiKov TetpduETpov. Thus also in ZV. (e.g. a long scholion ad y. 1, fol. 121, and 
numerous glosses) and O.R. (e.g. a long scholion ad v. 467, fol. 271). All these 
additions are, of course, easily distinguished from those by Simon Atumanus 
(Turyn, Sophocles, p. 41). Triclinius also numbered the plays, as he did in the 
Euripides; e.g. he marked Phil. 5 (34v), Antig. © (44v), Trach. § (531); moreover 
he wrote the heading cogoxAéous tpaxivica (sic) and added in the margin the verse 
Trach. 969 (om. L* 59v). 
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professional. Very different, and indeed professional, looks the hand of 
Nicolaus Triclines (L») on fols. 119-54; it is firm and perfectly consis- 
tent. Another scribe again wrote part of the Theocritus; moreover 
there are small traces of still other hands.t 

The product then of a combined effort aiming at substance rather 
than at appearance: this is L; a book by scholars for scholars. This 
quality is accentuated by its immensely detailed punctuation. This has 
never been fully collated and never will be;* but the student who 
examines even a few lines will be amazed by the care and labour spent 
upon it.’ Accordingly its standard of exactness is of a high order. L, of 
course, abounds with faults; these however are, as a rule, faithfully 
copied from its model; ordinary scribal slips are rare. However, this 
impression (which may be tested by any part of the app. crit.), though 
just on the whole, may be all too favourable because Triclinius cor- 
rected the scribes’ work with great care. A fair number of his correc- 
tions have been recorded for the first time in the preceding chapters; 
I have however refrained from mentioning many trivialities which I did 
notice and many more are liable to escape notice because Triclinius 
endeavoured to correct mere scribal slips with a minimum amount of 
visible alteration. The fact however emerges that the ‘main scribe’ was 
by no means exempt from human frailty. This has proved at once 
evident in Ba. which Triclinius corrected less rigorously (and doubtless 
it would appear fully in the parts neglected by him—and by me) but it 
can be noted throughout. L* was liable, like anyone writing, to miss or 
add a word under the influence of a neighbouring one (Held. 454, Hel. 
79, 202, 1565, HF. 421), to omit a syllable through haplography 
(Suppl. 665, Hel. 1212, 1406) or for some other reason (Suppl. 99) or, on 
the other hand, wrongly to double one (Hel. 689, 1282); he omits and 
adds single letters (Hel. 164, El. 273, Ba. 514) and, owing to his mode 


* Turyn, p. 234 (for the Theocritus). The Hesiod scholia after y. §6 are written 
by a different scribe (Turyn, p. 233) who may also have added glosses in Sophocles; 
still another one appears to have relieved Triclinius in adding the hypotheseis of 
Suppl. and Andr. 

+ For a specimen see Hel. 625 ff., below, p. 214. Or consider Held. 613 ff. 
(L 93v): Tov uty, d&g’ Gwnrdv Bpoxuy adkice: || Tov 8 dAntay, eUSalyova TevyXel* || 
Lopoina 8, obt1 puysiv Oéuis: KTA. 

8 The same is true of Triclinius’ Pindar (Irigoin, p. 348) and Aeschylus (MS. 
te) 
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of pronunciation, and like all his contemporaries, bungles his vowels.t 
Once at least (Phoen. 807) he embodies in his text what is all but certain 
to have been a gloss in his Vorlage.* Nicolaus Triclines (L>), a better 
penman, still could drop words (Jon 345) and even a whole passage (Jon 
725 ff.), commit faults of the ordinary kind (7.7. 1006) and invert the 
word order (/.4. vy. 1 and 39). 

Apart from correcting occasional slips inter scribendum the scribes also 
went over their finished work and corrected some of their errors. Such 
corrections are very rare—most of those ascribed to L‘ or L? in our 
editions are actually due to Triclinius—but they do exist.J For these, 
the scribes used a black, or at least dark ink which makes these sparse 
corrections stand out from the bulk of the writing. Since Triclinius 
likewise used black ink in carrying out his corrector’s job, it would 
appear that its use for this purpose was the custom in his scriptorium. 

Two characteristic features of the wording in L are clearly not due to 
the scribes, but inherited. It has been noted that, where there is a clash 
of vowels, they use quite predominantly scriptio plena, a feature which 
Triclinius was at pains to remove.' Far from being a ‘fault’ (as I have 
seen it described), this of course is a very ancient feature which is likely 
to go back to the Alexandrian edition. The same may be true of the (all 
but) exclusive use, by the ‘main scribe L’, of the post-classical form 
Sueiv, for classical Svoiv likewise restored by Triclinius.tt No Byzantine, 
obviously, could have foisted this form upon the text. It occurs on 
Attic inscriptions, from the time of Alexander onward, for about a 
century and, besides, is characteristic of post-classical and pre-Atticistic 
literature from Polybius down to Strabo and Plutarch—an artificial 
substitute for the original oblique cases which were going out of use 
together with the dual generally (hence it is very rare in the papyri).** 


+ For itacisms see e.g. Suppl. 37, 39, 9525 for interchange of « and o Suppl. 16, 
619, Hel. 109, 542, Cycl. 123, 139, Held. 893. 

+ Cf. above, pp. 118ff., on Ba. 151 ff. 

8 See above, p. 117, on Ba. 525. 

§ See e.g. above, pp. 63 and 77, on Suppl. 8 and 946. 

ll In a comparatively small number of instances scriptio plena is abandoned 
already by L4; e.g. Hel. 49, 85, 105 ; Suppl. 69 (incorrect), 228, 1126; El. 1178; H.F. 
981. tt Cf. above, p. 64, n.*, on Suppl. 33. 

+ Cf. Herm. Schmidt, De duali Graecorum..., in Breslauer philologische Abh., 
v1.4 (1893); Mayser, Gramm. d. griech. Papyri, 1”, 2, 71 f. 
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Only in Hellenistic times could this form have become general in the 
text of Euripides, and unless it was so edited by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium it is hard to imagine how it could penetrate into it. It is 
however confined, in L, to the alphabetic plays; in the Selection the 
correct form seems to be general in all manuscripts.t If both branches 
of the tradition derive, in the last instance, from the same Alexandrian 
archetype, Svoiv must have been restored in the widely read plays by 
grammarians versed in the Atticism of the Roman period.* 

These two characteristic features of the wording in L, then, are not 
due to any idiosyncrasies of its scribes but faithfully reproduced from 
the model they copied. This indeed appears to be generally true: they 
did not consciously add, omit, correct or invent anything; they repro- 
duced their model. We noted an extreme instance of this punctilious- 
ness in Hel, 1421 ff., where the scribe copied both the wrong order of 
verses and its correction. Another case in point, important to the 
textual history, is given with the variant readings in L. Here, El. 248 
(L 193r) is the shibboleth. In the text is the faulty accusative Tiw& 
prompted by &SeApov odv preceding. The correct dative is in the 
margin; it was not conjectured by the scribe, for this is the wording of 
his marginal note: yp(dget)o1 Kal Tiwi fva t © vols puKnvatov Tivi 
éyounons. This note reveals a longish history. First there was, once, a 
manuscript whose scribe committed the primitive fault; next, a correc- 
tor who, by referring to another manuscript, put it right. His note yp, 
i.e. ypomrtéov, was mistaken, by the next copyist, for the indication of a 
variant (yp&geton Kai) on a level with the fault in the text ; and he, or 
even some successor, expounded it as such. Thus a succession of not 
less than three ancestors is implied by this fault, and its correction, in L, 
and it is probable to the point of certainty that the scribe of the latter 
found all that he put down in the manuscript which he copied. This is 
confirmed by the following list of similar instances. 

El. 647 outhoopon L 196r (text.): Ye(aqet)ou &apticoyon L marg. 
The itacisms in both text and margin$ prove the fault and its correction 


Tt Hee. 45 in P is not an exception to be taken seriously. 

+ This explanation though is somewhat precarious in view of the fact that in 
Antiope 56 (Page) the papyrus has 85vow. 

8 Striking parallels for these ap. Denniston ad loc., whose attempt at defending as 
original the fault in L (text) cannot carry conviction. 
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to be old. The original &aptUcowa had been vitiated by the p having 
been miscopied as 1—most probably from a text written in majuscule 
letters. Re-checking that original, a corrector put the fault right in the 
margin and, as before, this correction was transmitted as, and taken for, 
a variant reading. 

Hel. 1673: instead of tetapévnv vijoov L (1174r) has tetoypévy 
uvijoov. The fault arose in transcribing a manuscript without definite 
division of words; its correction—which again necessitated reference to 
that manuscript—is but imperfectly preserved in the marginal note, 
penned by L*, yp(aqet)ca vijoov. Again a variant or, rather, a correc- 
tion going back to the transcription of an ancestor manuscript from 
majuscule to minuscule letters. The same applies to: 

H.F. 866* ots étixtev aipdv L (102r): marg. yp(&pet)on ots etiKT’ 
évaiowyv and 

Held. 859 aipea L (951): marg. ye(&qet)an aipei. 

Hel. 661 tTikpav és &pyav L (110r): marg. ye(a&qet)at TmiKpds és 
apyas: here the singular had been wrongly anticipated from the next 
verse—not necessarily in a majuscule ancestor. This had been noted by 
reference to a correct text; but not by our scribe, nor by Triclinius 
either, or else it would have gone into the text. 

It was lucky, for our purpose, that in the passages so far adduced the 
scribe took the trouble to put the letters a1 over the normal abbreviation 
yp. This shows how also the shorter abbreviation is to be understood, 
some instances of which follow: 

El. 44 foxuvev evvi| L (1921): marg. yp(aqetar) joxuv’ év evvij ; 

Suppl. 596 Aéye: L: marg. yp pépei—one more, old correction of an 
older fault. 

In all these places Triclinius appears to have shared the view of his 
scribe who recorded these old corrections as though they were variant 
readings, for he allowed them to remain beside the text which originally 
they were meant to put right. In other instances, though, he decided, 
earlier or later, to put them into the text; e.g. 

Hel. 171 aiaivois L* (1081): marg. yp aidivois, eras. et in textu pos. 
Tr3. This is again an evident majuscule corruption. Not necessarilysoare: 

Suppl. 183 tpémew L*: marg. yp téptew L*: lect. marg. et text. com- 
mutavit Tr; 

Tt As in Held. 394 AeTépav for AeTraiav. + Cf. Turyn, p. 278. 
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Hel. 420 Xeipa L* (108): marg. yp xpela L*; eras. et in textu pos. Tr. 

Sometimes these older corrections are written, by L, in the margin 
without the compendium yp—which makes no difference. Some 
examples: 

Fel. 538: y8oves in L (109v) is by Tr! (hence P). I could not make 
out what L* had written in the text; in the margin however the scribe 
supplied, as a variant, the correct wording; a reference mark is still 
visible in the erasure. The situation is the same in 

El. 590 otv:(?) L* (195 v): av marg. L, Tr! text. (sic P). 

Hereafter will be put in the same class those variant readings which 
the original scribes put above the relevant words and not in the margin. 
These are quite frequent;t e.g. 

El. 543 &xn L (wrong) with o1 above the faulty ending. Exactly so 
again in Hel. 760 and J.T. 673; similarly: 

HF’, 474 TeiTtUXoUs L (wrong); above it the correct ending ois; and 
thus 

Suppl. 681 Sxov with the Schlimmbesserung w above -ov, 

1.T. 590 t1os with the correct -v1 above -vos, 

1.T. 622 xepvioouat with yo above -oo-. 

All these are, of course, ‘corrections’; but the scribe L did not offer 
them as such. Had he desired to give, in any or all of these instances, 
the correct wording, what could prevent him from simply putting it 
into his text? As it is, he presented consistently as variant readings 
what had, once, been meant as corrections.? And it is disheartening to 
see how often his master Triclintus—whose orders, no doubt, the scribe 
was following—thought fit to leave the manuscript in this state. 

These spurious variants afford welcome glimpses of the antecedents 
of the MS.-L and occasionally even a not quite obvious improvement of 
its wording; but they do not lead us very far back. Of the grave and 
crucial variation which, now and then, the indirect tradition and the 
papyri show to have existed,$ they afford no hint. 

A few words, finally, about matters additional to the text proper. The 
scribes—following their Vorlage—as a rule indicate the speakers (rightly 

t Cf. Turyn, pp. 277 f. 

* Some of the ‘variants’ are originally not corrections but glosses, with the same 


history to them. For example, Jon 1294 Sadois was designed to explain the correct 
travois; but L has ttavois. 8 E.g. Suppl. 974 and 1110; Hel. 641. 
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or wrongly) at first by their abbreviated names and subsequently by 
paragraphoi; not rarely though the abbreviations recur, as e.g. through- 
out the long exchange between Eteocles and Polynices, Phoen. 594 ff. 
Into the margins they frequently copy the traditional symbols 
ap(aiov), yvo (i.e. yveoun or yvepiKdv), on(ueiooar), drawing atten- 
tion to notable passages.t Triclinius was to add to these, as also to the 
rare marginal notes for which ‘scholia’ is almost too pretentious a 
designation, for most of them are merely brief explanatory notes. They 
have been printed—far from complete—by Dindorf, who however does 
not distinguish between those penned by the original scribes and those 
added by Triclinius or even, later still, by Simon Atumanus.* As 
examples of the usual brief kind written by L we may instance Z/. 30 
(fol. 192r) peupbein (a gloss on pGovnfein), El. 43 Setixdss dvi Tot 
éyo (referring to dviip 65e) and EZ. 232 (fol. 1931) Ayouv Td evSanpoveiv 
(expounding totto). One of the rare longer ones correctly para- 
phrases E/. 961, corrupt in L (1981), ut) Ted Tod cpaytivan eicidn Tov 
tot AiyioGou vexpov ; another one, referring to Jon 172, has been adduced 
above (p. 90, n. +). 

With regard to the beginnings and ends of plays there is in L a certain 
lack of uniformity (which Triclinius strove to improve). The main 
scribe furnished the very first play, Soph. 4z., with a large title in red 
ink.S He did the same for the beginning of his second Euripidean 
section (fol. 157r Evpitridou DaiSpa) and, besides, for Ba. (fol. 76r Evp. 
Tlev@eUs) and Or. (209v Ep. ’HAéktpa: it is odd that only these three 
unorthodox titles are thus distinguished). In the same way he marked 
téAos evpiTribou éxéBns (209 v) and also the first speakers of El. (atrtoup- 
yds 192r) and of Hec. (ToAUSwpos 201r; with a small, black, decora- 
tive border). Hec. and Phoen. moreover have a large first initial each in 
red: in Phoen. the speakers, too, are indicated by red letters or para- 
graphoi down to fol. 2171.3 This is all that could possibly be described 
as ornamentation in L. On the other hand the main scribe gave no title 
to Held., H.F.and Alc.; he also left it to Triclinius to indicate the first 


+ Cf. H. Weir Smyth, Harv. Stud. xxxi (1921), p. 85; Turyn, Aesch. p. 123, 
ages. 

+ Schol. Graeca in Eur. trag. 1v (1863), pp. 215 ff. Turyn, p. 242, n. 221 indicates 
the authors of scholia in Hel. 

$ On scribes acting as their own rubricators cf. A. Dain, p. 34. 

§ Similarly in Ba.; cf. above, p. 111. 
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speakers of Suppl., Cycl., Andr.; nor finally did he mark the end of any 
of the plays from Suppl. to H.F. The other scribe, by contrast, put at the 
and of his first play the fine verse (fol. 125 r) ®8i TO Tépya Ths pr}cou 
Tpaywdias. 

A similar inconsistency prevails in L’s Sophocles, and the three 
Aeschylus plays (the last in the volume!) lack all titles and subscrip- 
tions. One will infer that these paraphernalia—which are often (e.g. in 
P) left to the corrector-rubricator—were added all together after the text 
itself had been completely copied. This inference is generally compatible 
with the appearance of these accessories; often their colour and position 
actually call for it. This applies also to marginal variants and scholia, as 
well as to the hypotheseis which are in the same class. They present 
problems to which we shall turn later. 


The whole of the Euripidean section in L is made up of the following 
parts: 

(A): fols. 68r-118v (excluding 761-83v): five alphabetic plays, 
written by L*; 

(B): fols. 119r-156v: Rhes. and three alphabetic plays, written by L?; 

(C): fols. 157r~-232v: four Selection plays (Hipp—Andr.), El., and 
the triad, written by L* (the first four, and the beginning of Zi, 
possibly by L*); 

(D): fols. 76r-83.v: Ba. 1-755, written by L*. 

If only Rhes. and Z/. changed places, there would be an unambiguous 
distinction between parts containing alphabetic and Selection plays 
respectively; as it is, sections B and C contain one heterogeneous play 
each. The first half of C has the sequence Hipp., Med., Alc., Andr. 
which recurs in Laur. 31.15 (D)—which is roughly contemporary—and 
also in Par. 2713 (B),t where however these are preceded by the triad, 
as in the arrangement which the Triclinian numbers in L suggest. With 
its ornamental heading, Hipp. could very suitably have begun the 
Euripidean section; Suppl., which actually stands first, is in no way 
distinguished. In fact each of the four parts begins, in a writing style 
different from the others, on a fresh quire and ends with several blank 
pages after the end of one. It would therefore have been possible in 


+ P. G. Mason, Mnemos. 1v-xi (1958), p. 124 adduces some further MSS. which 
however cannot affect the issue. 
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binding to arrange the parts at will, but I find no indication that C was 
ever put first (it may though have been originally so intended). There is 
however a fairly strong indication that L was not always bound as it is 
now. For one thing, Ba. is unlikely always to have been intercalated, as 
now, between Suppl. 1187 and 1188 (according to the quire-numbering 
it should follow Hel., while according to the numbering of the plays it 
should stand at the end of the Selection and thus precede Hel.). 
A further hint is given with the order of plays in the MS. Laur. 31.1. 

This selective copy of L, written for F. Filelfo, contains Rhes., I.T., 
I.A., Ba., Suppl., Cycl., Held., H.F., Hel., Ion, El.t This order is under- 
standable if, at the time, L was bound in the order BD AC. If so, the 
scribe copied sections B D A complete—except that, for some reason, 
he omitted Jon. This play he supplied at the end, adding to it, from sec- 
tion D, only Z/. His task apparently was to supply Filelfo with a com- 
plete set of the alphabetic plays (with Ba.) from L. By mistake, it 
seems, he started with Rhes.—ex hypothesi the first play in L—and 
omitted the second (Jon) while set to do the opposite. Anyhow 
his arrangement of the plays forcibly suggests that L lay before him 
in the order indicated. He copied Sophocles and Aeschylus in 
exactly the order of L; it is beyond probability that he could have 
rearranged Euripides if this part of the manuscript was bound as it 
is today. 

If this argument is correct, the quire numbers agreeing with the 
present binding of L must have been disregarded by the early binder— 
or they must have been added later. 


Z-GCHARACGC TERIZAIION OF Ms. P 


One could largely characterize P by inverting statements made about L. 
It is written on parchment—a rare and precious material at the time— 
down (and not across) the columns, of which throughout there are two 
to the page. It contains all the tragedies that are in L, completing the 
corpus by including Oed. Col., Tro. and the Danae fragment and offering 
a (practically) complete text of Ba. It appears that nothing of Aeschylus 
but the ‘triad’ was available at the time. Thus P presents ‘ Tragoediae 
Graecae quae extant omnes’, and this unity is not, as in L, spoiled by the 


+ Turyn, pp. 364 ff. 
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addition of other matter.t Its appearance matches the uniformity of the 
contents. Practically all of it* is written, with the greatest regularity, by 
one and the same scribe. By the standards of his time, his writing is 
even, good and almost calligraphic; the frequent enlargement of certain 
letters (particularly at the end of verses) as well as the spacious arrange- 
ment of cola (particularly at the end of plays) aims at an aesthetic effect. 
This is enhanced by the work of the rubricator who provided red titles, 
initials and names of speakers and even some small decorative borders. 

Technically, too, the quality of the scribe’s copying is high. It is true 
that we had to set out a fair number of significant instances where he 
misread his model; but these are almost as nothing in comparison with 
those where he successfully transferred into his neat lettering the 
ambiguous scrawl of L.$ The technical competence of this honest 
scribed is however matched by a supreme mental incompetence, as a 
result of which his capacity for errors is literally unlimited. 

One tic of his mind noticeable in countless places is to drop single 
letters, especially consonants, or also to change or add them 5 C.gaiten 
226 é for év, 633 Sdpu for Sakpu, 1095 dpyas for opbas, 312 pdvos for 
poPos, 1166 Mpawa for Haya. Productive of very many other faults 
was the psychological factor rightly stressed, after A. M. Desrousseaux, 
by A. Dain, who terms it ‘dictation interne’.|| The scribe glances at his 
model manuscript—very rapidly, as it seems—and thereupon repeats to 
himself, mentally or aloud, the words which he is going to write; he 
‘dictates’ them not as they are but as he conceives of them. Hence, for 
one thing, the numberless itacisms in P, many of which are worse than 
mere mis-spellings; e.g. Hel. 276 mpiv (for tAtv), 312 (again !) Sia, 
838 Thode THs (for toicSe Tois). E and a are likewise interchangeable: 
e.g. Hel. 239 Savat&es (-Sais L), 2.43 yecSos (uou- L), 7.7. 185 tredveov 
(trou- L); hence raAcioon for teA&oa ibid. 880 (with interchange of the 


t The homilies by John Chrysostom at the end of Conv. soppr. 172 have noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the MS. P; their addition is due to the whim of some 
Florentine bookbinder. 

* With the exception of the end of 4. and the Danae following it (below, p. 139). 

8 A further testimony to the scribe’s competence: /.7. 14414 is, I think, the only 
verse he omitted (Turyn, p. 278), but cf. p- 139, n. 8, 

J A. Dain’s sympathetic characterization of the typical, devoted scribe (p. 23) 
applies word for word to him, 

ll Les manuscrits, pp. 38 and 44. 
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two vowels). The interchange of o long and short is equally frequent 
(e.g. Hel. 592, 770, 771, 981); the middle-Greek pronunciation of both 
v and f like English w accounts for a particularly instructive instance 
of dictation interne, namely Cycl. 495 doTis o¢Pidzer for Sotis eticzer.t 

While thus obeying, with indifferent results, the dictate of his ‘inner 
voice’, the scribe P was beguiled by still other delusive promptings. 
For example, when he came to copy Hel. 864 p&oyav’ he put BapBap’ 
in its place because he had written this word twice immediately before; 
similarly zdid. 1618 he wrote owppovéotepov instead of ypnoisatepov be- 
cause o@ppovos stuck in his mind from y. 1617. Jbid. 862 the sequence 
5eUp’ ofdev called forth no response from his mind: he replaced it by the 
familiar SeUp’ 7\AGev (of fairly similar sound). ‘Hand’ and ‘mind’ were 
with him so associated that he could put xepoi for ppeci in Suppl. 
217: 

Every one of the instances here quoted is ruinous to the context, and 
it is only too obvious that the scribe P did not care. He would remorse- 
lessly interchange ‘Helios’ und ‘Ilion’ (Suppl. 1198, Hel. 51, Tro. 439), 
traidiov and treSiov (e.g. Suppl. 618), &texvos and evtekvos (Suppl. 955), 
unTnp and unpds (Ba. 295), ktaveiv and kpateiv (ZV. 760), Tdo1s and 
Trooo0s (Hel. 1268). To the rhythm of the verses he was as insensitive as 
to their meaning. He would ruin a trimeter by putting dv instead of dei 
at its beginning (Hel. 1167), or iouvels instead of youves (/.A. 279) or 
trap’*&omida for tpatida (Ba. 427). In short, for all that he understood 
of the text he was writing, it might have been Chinese. This may be 
seen, finally, by a small anthology: 

Ba. 111 évduxta& (for év8ut&; caused by otiktév preceding) ; 

Ba. 276 érdya (for dvoya; caused by étrotepov following) ; 

Ba. 379 Sievoew (for Siaceveiv) ; 

Cycl. 506 ctAas otaotpds (for ofAua yaotpos) ;* 

El. 464 gaéSoov KUAos (for paébwv KUKAOS) ; 

HF. 930 Sie (for citi) ; 


t This pronunciation likewise accounts for the spelling vavatns, in LP, Hel. 
1595 (not so 1610) and, in P, 7.4. 1598. Cod. Vat. 909 twice uses the equivalent 
spelling voBd&tns (Hipp. 155, Phoen. 835); cf. Turyn, p. 271 on .7. 1380 in P. 

+ This beautiful howler originated, not in palaeography but in the scribe’s mind. 
Zkcos preceding, the ending of &xpas acting back upon that of oéAya, the ot in 
yaotpds doubled at the beginning of the same word: these are the elements from 
which this muddle stems. 
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Suppl. 64 SeArtrUpous (for 5e€1-) ; 

Hel. 1317 awAdégov (for abydgov); 

I.T. 263 &pyds (for &yuds); 

I.A. 1362 d01% ovpou (for 6 c10U@ou). 

It was not really superfluous to exhibit these horrors. Some scholars 
have credited the scribe P with some ability to improve on his model by 
conjecture (e.g. in 7.7. 1006); it will now be clear that nothing could be 
farther from his mind. If MS. P is anywhere more correct than its 
model—as indeed ina few instances it is‘—this can be due only toa lucky 
chance, or to another hand. 

The upshot is this. Unlike L, the MS. P was not written ‘by scholars 
for scholars’ but by a professional scribe and intended for the book- 
trade.* Triclinius was in a position to promulgate a collection of 
tragedies more comprehensive than had been seen for many centuries. 
With this end in view he prepared des manuscrits de base to serve as 
models in copying the various component parts of the collection. One 
of them—used by the scribe P for the alphabetic plays of Euripides— 
was L'", Triclinius intended indeed to produce for all plays full 
critical editions furnished with detailed commentaries; but this involved 
years of further work. Meantime he expected to find a public for collec- 
tions of the texts only, which included his marvellous find of nine, 
previously unknown, Euripidean plays’ (he proceeded in the same 
manner when, somewhat later, he secured a manuscript of the similarly 
rare Oresteia).J No doubt the MS. P is the one surviving represen- 
tative of a greater number of similar copies. Its material and layout 
indicate the editor’s desire to offer books both serviceable and attractive. 
The scribe whom he employed for it commended himself by his un- 


+ Chance can account for the superiority of P in 7.7. 51, 209, 1006 and 1071, Jon 
37, Andr. 116. Further passages which have been, or could be, quoted in this context 
have been discussed suis locis, namely Suppl. 589, 607, 754; H.F. 149; Hel. 671, 741; 
Held. 494; El. 343 I.A. 4, 109, 317. 

* Cf. A. Dain who (p. 132) describes the difference between copies on paper and 
on vellum in terms which apply eminently to L and P. He describes them as 
‘working’ and ‘presentation copies’ respectively. P may indeed be classed with the 
latter, but the absence of a dedicatory inscription is perhaps rather indicative of a 
commercial purpose. The difference anyhow is not great. 

8 Ten, or even eleven, if Ba. (and Tro.) are included. 

J On this below, pp. 204 ff. 
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usually clear and regular hand;+ his complete lack of scholarly training 
appears to have been, for the purpose, discounted, and it is significant 
that—differently, again, from L—no effort worth mentioning was made 
to correct his numberless errors—which would have been easy, had his 
product been collated, in the usual manner, with his models. 

The models in fact lay before the rubricator when he was doing his 
part of the work on P. He put in, in red, numerous initials (especially 
in the lists of dramatis personae), some small, decorative borders and, 
throughout the plays, the abbreviated names of the persons speaking.* 
It is usual for the rubricator to act also as corrector, but I have noted 
only two places where this happened in P.$ And yet this particular 
rubricator would doubtless have been capable of carrying out this task 
efficiently. We have repeatedly met with some evidence of his scholarly 
initiative: in the selection of metrical notes which he added in 7.7. and 
I.A.; in his supplying the indication of speakers, omitted in L, at various 
places and with varying success;J in his list of dramatis personae 
for Electra and in his conjecture—admittedly a very simple one— 
correcting a trimeter faulty in L asin P* (Jon 925). Moreover I hold, 
with others, that he wrote the end of /.4. (vv. 1570 ff.), the Danae 
fragment, and also the hypothesis of Helena; the latter indeed may well 
be of his composition (cf. below, p. 143). 

Since this scholarly man refrained from correcting the text of P, we 

t There is, of course, throughout this large amount of writing, a certain amount 
of variability; not large enough though, in my view, to allow ascribing the Danae 
to the same hand. The writing in P, by the way, cannot to the best of my knowledge 
be exactly paralleled from any other manuscript. The Paris Eumathius of a.D. 1364 
(Omont, Manuscrits datés..., pl. 90) does not strike me as particularly similar. 
Comparable are, rather, three other Paris manuscripts of 1306, 1312 and 1323 
respectively (Omont, ibid. pls. 76-8). The last of these was compared by Turyn, 
p- 269, n. 268. 

+ In some few places the scribe himself seems to have used red ink (fol. 67r and v, 
the headings daréAAwvos xpnouds and alviypa tis optyyés; fol. 197v, heading of 
Cycl.); cf. Mason (below, n. !!), p. 65. 

§ Fol. 33v, El. 537, &pnv P*, o suprasc. rubr.; ibid. 550 evyevns P*, -eis rubr. 
Mason adds Alc. 245 added on fol. 165 v. 

J Rightly e.g. Hel. 855, El. 1301 ff.; wrongly J.T. 837, Zl. 957. 

ll Cf. Turyn, p. 259, n. 244; Mason, C/. Qu. xLIVv (1950), pp. 65 ff. In this much 
discussed matter, which I do not wish to discuss again ab ovo, my impression is as 
set out above (/.A. 1570 ff. and Danae written by the rubricator; the different ap- 
pearance of the writing on fol. 148r due to different parchment and pen). 
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infer that such correction was not called for because its appearance and 
content were considered to make the book sufficiently attractive. And 
indeed it found a buyer and made its way to Italy. There indeed it was 
finally corrected—largely with reference to L—and became a printer’s 
copy for the first, (all but) complete edition of the Euripidean plays 
(Aldus, 1503/4). The handiwork of Triclinius’ skilled but dim employee 
thus made a notable impact on our civilization (for better or worse, any 
editio princeps determines the shape and effect of a text for centuries), 
and even after its evidential value has been critically assessed the MS. P 
has not become entirely negligible. In very many places it helps in 
identifying the ambiguous writing of the scribe L and very often it 
preserves what Tr? and Tr3 subsequently defaced in L (though even in 
such places its wording may be Triclinian); in Ba. it is, beyond this, a 
Witness suz turis and, for vv. 756 ff., unicus. 

Thus P is, notwithstanding its many shortcomings, a document 
which deserves respect. The reader of Euripides need not be troubled 
with its blatant faults, but editors will have to consider, for each play, 
what use, if any, it can be to them. They at any rate will want to know 
as precisely as possible what its relation to its models is. 


3. ON THE HYPOTHESEIS IN LAND EP 


An examination of the hypotheseis can yield valuable hints as to the 
precise relation of both manuscripts as well as to the earlier history of 
the text. The analysis of those in L given in Pol. Plays, pp- 129 f. was 
largely correct, but the tentative conclusions suggested ibid. pp- 146 f. 
have legitimately been queried by P. G. Mason.* To summarize the facts: 
(2) L* (Nicolaus Triclines) wrote hypotheseis to the first three of his 
four plays; he left room also before /..4.—which was never filled; 
(6) L* (the ‘main scribe’) wrote no hypotheseis and left no room before 
his last four plays (Z/. and the triad);§ (c) in the preceding four plays 


+ The Florentine part was in the possession of A. Corbinelli (d. 1425); see 
Turyn, p. 260. 

* Mnemos. 1v-xi (1958), pp. 123 ff. (with a thoughtful restatement of the 
author’s views on the relation between L and P). 

8 There is actually room left empty on the page before Phoen. (220v; with some 
erasure in it). The scribe had here to begin a fresh quire and apparently wanted to 
start the play with it. 
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(Hipp., Med., Alc., Andr.) he (or L°?) left no room before the first two; 
Triclinius added hypotheseis for Med. and Alc. after Med., and his 
amanuensis, suo loco, for Andr.; (d) at the beginning of his first five 
plays (Suppl—Hel.) L* again allowed no room; Triclinius—or, rather, 
the amanuensis—added the small fragment in marg. Before Held. the 
scribe left room which Triclinius filled in; likewise before He/., but this 
remained empty. L* did write, in this section, hypotheseis for Cyc/. and 
H.F. They are of the same type as He/d., and they are, in Euripides, the 
only ones written by him. 

For comparison: in Sophocles, L* wrote hypotheseis for O.T., Ant., 
and Trach. but left spaces before A4z., El. and Phil. (the first two were 
later filled in by Simon Atumanus).t His Aeschylus triad is without 
any hypotheseis, though there would have been ample room before the 
last two plays. 

One readily concludes that L* considered the writing of the hypo- 
theseis—as also that of headings, subscriptions, lists of speakers and 
marginal variants—as external to his main task, the copying of the text 
proper. This is by no means the general rule; it does not apply, for 
example, to P. Beyond this, arguments become highly tentative. Were 
the hypotheseis in the model manuscript? Or were they lacking there 
and had to be drawn from other sources? The arguments in favour of the 
latter alternative presented in Pol. Plays, p. 147 may be held to be over- 
borne by the improbability (a) that, for each of the hypotheseis which 
they actually wrote, the scribes should have turned to some other 
manuscript; and (4) that the same peculiar situation could have pre- 
vailed also with regard to the manuscripts from which L* copied his 
Sophocles and Aeschylus. Hence it seems more likely that L? failed to 
write several hypotheseis, and to leave room before Med., from mere 
slovenliness, and that spaces were left before He/. and /.A. in the hope of 
perhaps still finding material bearing upon these plays. The latter 
feature is likely to have been imitated from the model manuscript; as, 
likewise, the wide space which, in L, separates the two parts of the 
hypothesis of /.7. (fol. 134r).* 

This hypothesis, with its puzzling differences between L and P, 


+ Cf. Turyn, Studies. ..Sophocles, p. 41. 
+ Wecklein (followed by Murray) was wrong in stating that ‘post dméopattov 
spatium 5 vel 6 literarum vacuum in L’. For ‘literarum’ read ‘linearum’. 
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deserves special attention. Turyn (p. 275) quoted and pursued G. 
Murray’s statement ‘habet P hypothesim /.7. emendatiorem’ (sc. 
quam L); I proceed, reluctantly but confidently, to oppose it. These are 
the salient facts: 

(1) L* and P begin ’Opéotns Kort& ypnoyov éAGdov KTA. In L, éAOdv 
has been erased; no doubt by Triclinius (see Turyn); the first and last 
letters can still be made out. A little later, (2) the ending, in L, of 
Traparyev-Ouevos is 7m rasura, -pevos being written by means of a com- 
pendium which is typical of both Nicolaust and Demetrius Triclines.* 
P has, instead, trapoxivnfeis (fol. r19r), but the letters -xivn9- are in 
rasura; the colour of all but the first is identical with that of the others.§ 
(3) évtotriov L* (= P) was changed, by Triclinius, to élyxaplicov. 

As far as I can see, only one conclusion can be drawn from these facts. 
L? copied a corrupt text of this hypothesis, withéA@dov and Trapayevn bets, 
which was in turn faithfully copied by P. Subsequently it was doctored 
independently in both manuscripts. Triclinius removed the duplication 
in the words just quoted by erasing the first; moreover he objected— 
presumably for reasons of style—to -yevneis and évtoticov and changed 
both as indicated. In P the duplication was removed by an ingenious 
conjecture which however does not suit the context. Its author may 
have had the beginning of the hypothesis of Soph. 47. (1. 6 Pearson) in 
his mind. I suspect him to be the same inventive scholar who, by 
assimilating his script to the original writing in P, caused trouble also in 
HF. 149, I.A. 109, Hel. 741. 

It has previously been noted how religiously P reproduces the hypo- 
theseis of L also in the other plays in which L was its immediate model. 
They reappear ad verbum in P, together with headings, lists of persons, 
subscriptions, etc., whichever scribe or corrector had penned them in L. 
In the plays not copied from L by P matters are strikingly different. 


t E.g. fol. rg2r, 7.7. 1149 Opvupéva, 1150 TrepiBaAAopéva. 

+ E.g. Held. argum. (Turyn, pl. XI, line 2) SvoTpatevoduevos, A. Pers. 549 in 
cod. Tr. (Turyn, pl. VIII) éxxevoupéva, 

8 The Rev. P. Canart has been good enough to confirm my suspicion of an 
erasure in P and to describe the facts in detail. Thereafter it cannot be assumed that 
P ever had trapayevépevos, but an original -yevnfels is evidently possible and indeed 
obvious (P. Canart, though, considered that the scribe P himself could have 
corrected a mere slip of his own). Addendum: Examination, in 1963, of the original MS. 
showed that -xivn@els, for -yevnOels P*, is due to a late corrector (‘p’) using grey ink. 
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P has two, evidently genuine, hypotheseis for Ba., where L has none, 
and similarly for Hipp. and Phoen., while Or. is prefaced by an 
amazingly corrupt one.t All these are written by the scribe P. More- 
over, a hand otherwise unknown inserted a late hypothesis before 
Hec.,* and the rubricator, before Hel.§ Even though nothing could be 
done for Z/. and /.A., the tendency to provide every play, in P, with 
this standard kind of prefatory matter is evident. 

Also in those ‘scholia plays’ which have hypotheseis in L, marked 
differences stand out in P. For Med., P contains much more prefatory 
material, in a different order; besides there are indeed some telling 
special agreements of wording but many more variations. Alc. is on the 
whole the same in both manuscripts, but P alone has at least a trace of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium and also (with Vat. 909) an additional 
sentence after the list of speakers. Before Andr., finally, parts of the 
prefatory matter have been rearranged and there are, again, variant 
readings. 

The fact that even where the hypotheseis, in P, of scholia plays have 
counterparts in L, their basic identity is overlaid by extensive dif- 

Tt Reprinted in Wecklein’s app. crit. Into a faulty extract of the Aristophanean 
hypothesis a fantastic metrical summary has been wedged which quotes Phoen. 239 
instead of Or. 140 and, next, an unidentifiable éttotoi (it can hardly refer to Or. 
1389). Conceivably the scribe incorporated some Triclinian jottings from the 
margin of his model. 

¥ ‘Ed. Matthiae vol. vi p. 3’ (R. Prinz ad loc.). 

8 The peculiarity of the writing does not seem to me to result merely from the 
limitation of the available space; with others I here recognize the hand of the 
rubricator. The hypothesis consists of two parts; namely (a) a summary of the dif- 
ferent reports about Helen in Herodotus and Homer on the one hand, and in 
Euripides on the other. This is in the manner of Thomas Magister (Pol. Pl. p. 133); 
(6) a summary of the action of the play which, like all of this type, echoes some 
outstanding words from it and in particular from the prologue (the use, in its latter 


half, of the present tense and the particular form of the closing sentence remind one 
of the hypothesis of Med. doubtfully ascribed to Dicaearchus by Triclinius). The 


recurrence of some characteristic words (e.g. puActteIv, KAgyas—KAatreioav) in 


Apollodorus (Zpitome, pp. 189 and 227 ed. Wagner) may be more than mere chance. 
One will however hesitate to trace the whole text to Thomas, because nothing 
suggests that he knew more of Euripides than the triad; moreover, Triclinius surely 


would have made use of it if so suitable a composition by his admired master had 


been to hand. Hence it seems not unlikely that it could have been the work of the 
rubricator himself who possibly incorporated into it an older hypothesis which 
Triclinius had overlooked. 
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ferences, affords a notable analogy to the textual relation of the two 
manuscripts in the relevant plays. This observation is confirmed, per 
contra, by the one play not yet examined; namely, the Rhesus. 


4. HYPOTHESIS AND TEXT OF ‘RHESUS’ 


Differently from all other scholia plays, the accessory matter for Rhesus 
is identical in L and P.t The significance of this fact can here be tested 
because codd. Vat. 909 (V) and Brit. Mus. Harl. 5743 (Q) preserve 
independent evidence.+* 

Rhesus is prefaced by a collection of heterogeneous pieces which are 
variously arranged in the manuscripts. They are (A) a précis of the 
play, drawn from the ‘ Tales’$ (lacking in L and P); (B) a section on its 
genuineness, and various prologues; (C) the hypothesis by Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (heavily interpolated); (D) a statement on the 
place of action, identity of the chorus and speaker of the prologue (origi- 
nally a part of C which here has become a detachable unit and received 
an interpolated sentence at the end); (E) a list of speakers. 

This is the order in V, where however part C lacks a closing sentence 
extant in L and P while E is, differently from these, badly disarranged. 
Land P agree in omitting A and arranging therestin the sequence C D E 
followed, after a space, by B. Differently again, Q has section A in 
common with V—though with a bad crop of characteristic scribal slips9 
—and, likewise, the shorter form of C; but its arrangement is A DEB 
followed, with repeated heading, by C. 

Evidently, Q cannot derive from either V or L and P, but its arrange- 
ment becomes understandable on the assumption that Q followed the 
archetype of L and P after the first item, C, had been replaced by A and 
C put at the end. On the other hand there is no reasonable way of 


t The essentials of the following argument have been noticed by P. G. Mason 
(Mnemosyne, 1v-xi (1958), p. 126) though without reference to Q. \ 
* Cf. Turyn, pp. 288 ff. My statements concerning Q are based on my own 
collation. 

8 Cf. Pol. Plays, pp. 136, 140, 142. Turyn, p. 297 indicates another piece of 
evidence for this section. 

J Q begins ’Ex tév Tois EAAnow éroiKTév (deg. “Extoop 7. &. érrikort&v). The scribe 
has many more peccata of the kind, but this should be sufficient to discourage the 
assumption that he could ever have improved the text on his own initiative. 
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relating the order in Q to that in V, even though these two agree against 
L and P in that they include A and have the shorter form of C. This late 
MS. Q (of about .D. 1475 according to Turyn, p. 288) thus appears to 
claim an intermediate position between V and LP. 

The same result emerges when the wording of those passages is com- 
pared which are common to all four manuscripts. It would be tedious to 
set out in full the evidence which is available in the editions of Wecklein 
(°W’) and Murray (‘M’). There are four substantial variants in section 
C (Ar. Byz.). In three of them (including the additional sentence at the 
end) Q sides with V; in the fourth (line 53W = 5 M péyav xivduvov 
KTA.) Q gives a mixtum compositum which still is nearer to V than to LP 
(the differences between V and Q can be explained as due to indepen- 
dent errors in each of them). If the working hypothesis—for which 
there are additional arguments to come—is accepted that Q and LP 
derive from a common ancestor, one is tempted to suspect that section 
C was added in it from a manuscript of the V type after C had been 
ousted, at the beginning, by A—which may have been taken from the 
same source. 

For section B matters are different in appearance, less so in fact. There 
are sixteen variants, in thirteen of which Q agrees with LP. Nine of 
these though are irrelevant since they mean no more than that LPQ are 
free from primitive scribal errors in V (such as dAé€ou for &AeGavBpos 
(43 W = 19 M); one will equally disregard slips by P (like to for tov 
28 W =3M) and Q (like d&vti for &v tives 35 W = 11 M). There 
remain thus three agreements LPQ against V in variants of word order 
or sentence structure (27, 31, 35 W = 3, 6, 11 M) and one significant 
agreement in error (32 W = 7 M émmifeis LPQ: éxtifeis V). On the 
other hand, Q sides with V against LP in avoiding the slip éxpwa 
(43 W = 19 M) butalso, in the same verse, in sharing V’s faulty & ot’ 
for 2€ ot y’ and (40 W = 16M) the progressive corruption paxpf| (ex 
-&) for yox?; LP. Pursuing the former hypothesis, one could posit that 
variants had been entered, into the LPQ ancestor, from a V type 
manuscript (it must have been one free from the many faults of V, Q 
avoiding several of them also in section A). The main observation 
however is that—one irrelevant slip apart—L and P are identical 
throughout, as in the selection and arrangement of the sections so in 
their wording. Contrasting this with the alternating attachments of Q, 
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and with the thorough differences between L and P in the paraphernalia 
of the other scholia plays, the conclusion becomes inescapable that P 
copied the hypothesis, etc. of Rhesus from L. And since at the end of 
the play the unique verse @5i TO TépUa THs AT\TOU TpaywSias recurs in 
both manuscripts, the presumption arises that P transcribed its text, 
likewise, from L. It is borne out by an examination which incidentally 
shows the considerable value of Q in establishing the wording of 
Rhesus. 

From beginning to end there is constant agreement of L and P, in 
readings right and wrong, against the other witnesses (V and O, ice. 
Laur. 31.10);* there is the usual sprinkling of slips in P,* but never that 
agreement of P with the rest, against L, suchas occurs in all other scholia 
plays. Q, on the other hand, while sharing most of the peculiar readings 
of LP, opposes some. The following faults of LP are not shared by Q: 

136 dvtitpova LP: dvtittpwpa (V)SOQ; 

195 nev LP: om. VOQ; 

858 TAN (u)ueAés of5a LP: ofSa TANu. VQs 

889 versum om. LP: hab. VQ.I 

On the other hand, the following faults of LP are also in Q: 

90 TO cov LPQ: oéfev VO and pap. Ahmim 4; 

169 yap totiv LPOQ: trépeotw V (since this fault is also in O, it 
proves little as to the specific relation of Q and LP); 

198 nevada (from v. 195) LPQ: néya VO; 

203 Keilev 5 'éprjow LPQ: koe bev ftow VO; 

237 axaidv LPQ: &xaidv VO schol.; 

323 Epauce LPQ: tpaue V, -ce O; 

393 Tais LPQ: tai VO; 

t Incorrect indications concerning manuscript readings in some or all editions 
will be corrected presently in discussing vv. 203, 237, 394, 466, 685; besides note v. 
sor &Onvas LPQ. 

+ E.g. in v. 96 érr- P for éo- (thus also Q), easily explicable from the shape of the 
letters in L; similarly 677 ai86 P for «v5. The simplification, in P, of double o ~ 
resulted in an improvement in 116, not so in 120; in 266 the addition of a o 
(&ypeortans) is successful, bringing P into agreement with O 3 Not so in 347 and 920. 
In ¥. 52 &yyéAAwv P (&yyéAwv L) is another instance of lucky chance. 


8 Where the apograph Va (Vat. 98) is used to supplement missing pages in V, it 
is indicated by (V). J 


J Scribal errors in Q, such as 676 Odve Odve, are as irrelevant to the argument as 
are those in P (above, n. #), ‘ 
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442 &dTrAo1s Oia LPQ: d&uttvos olSa VO; 

466 &trovacoio LPQ: dtrowdooio VO; 

836 pabdovtes LPQ: Savovtes V (Aiat O). 

While the differences, previously listed, between the three manu- 
scripts preclude the assumption that they could be, all of them, in a 
straight line of succession (L > P > QorL > PandL > Q), these 
common errors—especially those in vy. 323, 466 and 836) demonstrate 
their close interrelation. Its particular nature can be clarified by an 
examination of their attitude to changes effected in L by Triclinius. 
There are, first, those which recur both in P and Q, e.g.: 

394 Trais L* (ex 393): 8pnKds Tr. PQ cet.; 

557-9 om. L; add. Tr. marg.: hab. PQ cet.; 

$177 L*: ito Tr. PQ cet. 

These evidently are merely scribal slips of L put right by reference to 
its model by the corrector Triclinius. P could find the correct wording 
in L (corrected) and Q, ex hypothesi, in the same model.t 

The dependence of both Q and Triclinius on the same model is sug- 
gested particularly by the omission, in L, of vv. 885 and 889. Both are 
in Q (as in V); neither is in P. Triclinius added the first in the margin in 
L but not the second; the ancestor of Q must have found both in his 
model (conceivably added from a V type manuscript); Triclinius 
appears to have drawn upon the same, but too late for P to benefit from 
the supplement; and he overlooked the second omission. The situation 
is the same in v. 730 cioBoAt) L*P: eis BoAov Tr. Q (cf. V). 

The fact that some but not all Triclinian alterations in L recur in P 
suggests that they were made on different occasions. In several instances 
this is demonstrable: 

In v. §59 Triclinius superimposed upon his earlier marginal supple- 
ment (see above) the pronoun tis designed to remove a paroemiac. 
Differently from the rest of the supplement, this addition recurs neither 
in P nor in Q (nor, of course, in any other manuscript). We are here 
faced with an instance of the familiar distinction between Tr! and Tr3 
and the relation of P to either is as in the alphabetic plays. Similarly 
suggestive traces of Triclinius’ repeated efforts stand out also in v. 685 
méras 101 tote 1&s L* (1231) VOQ: Tis post TAas add. Tr', hab. P: 

+ Here and in analogous places, ‘Q’ of course means the ancestor manuscript of 
which MS. Q is a late descendant. 
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.. Tole (Trai) TES (TIS Gv) Tr3. The atrocious final interpolation was 
made too late to affect other manuscripts; the uninfected wording of Q 
affords a welcome confirmation of the primitive wording of L and, 
therewith, of the ancestor LPQ. Similar instances are e.g. in y. 384 (the 
article tous added for the same reason as in v. 559), in v. 549 the deletion, 
for the sake of metrical correspondence, of &, and v. 733 & L*PQ: ia 
Tr. (io id V).7 Neither P nor Q found these results of Triclinius’ later 
metrical efforts in their respective models; they reproduce, in instances 
like these, the wording of L* or, ex Aypothesi, its model. The hypothesis 
would account also for v.741 onpaved Siorrtév L*PQ: onurveo Siomév 


Tr. = V—an interesting instance because it suggests that Triclinius, 
at a later stage of his work on L, consulted a manuscript of the V 
type. 


There are however instances where metrical alterations by Triclinius 
in L recur in P (though not in Q; cf. above on vv. 559 and 685). For 
example, in v. 725 L (123v) wrote, like V and Q, ti Spas. Ti tapPeis. 
Triclinius rightly felt that baccheic metre was required here as in the 
neighbouring and corresponding verses; hence he changed 8p&s to 
Spas 51. This is what P copied; the change then must be due to Tr!.? It 
is nothing new, by now, that he introduced conjectural alterations, for 
reasons of metre, as early as in the course of his first ‘correction’ of is: 
here we seem to be granted a witness, Q, by which to check, or even to 
recover, the original writing of L. Thus in y. 831 KaT& pe ya VQ: 
KOTO Soteok ] L*: korré: y&s pe Tr! P. L* evidently agreed with V and Q. 
What is erased in L and never reached P can here be recovered from Q 
—because Q derives from the same model as L. 

We may now sum up the conclusions suggested by the material 
assembled. Turyn argued (pp. 289 ff.), on the basis of his examination 
of Alc., Tro. and Rhes., that L, P and Q are descendants of a common 
ancestor. The preceding more detailed examination of Rhes. has served 
only to confirm his result, though with certain qualifications. The 


agreements and disagreements between L, P, Q and Triclinius here | 


listed are satisfactorily accounted for on the assumption that L and Q 


t In 734 the reading & has been corrupted, in Q, to &s owing to otuyvoTétav 
following. 


* Thus also in y. 731: Ia i V: id L*Q: ® Tr'P (contrast above, on y. 733)3 
cf. above, p. 23, on J.T. 845. 
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indeed derive from a common ancestor; the first directly, the second 
through intermediaries and after the prefatory matter, and also a few 
places in the text of the play, had been altered on the model of a manu- 
script of the V type—presumably by Triclinius.* P, on the other hand, 
was copied from L, as were the alphabetic plays, after Tr! had ‘cor- 
rected’ it. Later alterations by Triclinius do not recur in P, and none 
recur in Q—except where Triclinius, earlier (as in vv. 394 and 557 f.) or 
later (as in vv. 731 and 885), corrected faults of the scribe L while Q 
found the correct wording in the common ancestor. 

Before these results can be taken as established, three passages will 
have to be discussed which could seem to militate against them. 

92. Here I cannot agree with Turyn (p. 287) who holds that the 
vl. yp Adxos in P (only) is due to ‘the first hand’—whereby the 
dependence of P upon L would be excluded. To me, as to Wecklein’s 
collator, its style and colour seem to indicate a later hand. Where this 
later corrector found the true reading is a riddle (he can hardly be sup- 
posed to have drawn on Christ. pat. 94). 

261. L (120Vv) is here disfigured by Triclinius’ repeated efforts to 
effect metrical correspondence with v. 251. The following diagnosis may 
meet the facts: 

él yav tooiav VOQ L* *4: tpoiav eras. Tr!, om. P: y&v mut. intTav 
Tr3 (?).8 

531: dUvoU VOQL: dtwids ye P. The P reading, so ominously dif- 
ferent from L and the rest, smells of Triclinius. And Triclinian it is; 
there are traces in L (122v, top) revealing a complicated story. The 


t In the ancestor manuscript, the ‘list of speakers’ was disposed in two columns 
to be read across the page. L (followed by P) copied it correctly in continuous 
writing. In Q, the order of the speakers is disturbed, as it is also in V, but in a dif- 
ferent manner. Read the names down the two columns as set out in the Oxford 
edition: this is the order in Q. Cf. G. Murray’s note on the list in Ba.: L and P have 
the same fault there as Q here; the ancestor manuscript was the same. Cf. also D. L. 
Page, Medea, p. lvi. 

+ This inference will recommend itself on many different grounds (cf. below, 
p- 185 ff.). In the present context it is suggested by the occurrence of the Doric forms 
dppvav and dpqvas, in vv. 678 and 697, in Ltt, P and Q (against L*, V and (?) O); 
for we know that this type of alteration is typically Triclinian. The assumption that 
Triclinius introduced these in the ancestor manuscript could account also for the 
reading otuyvotétay, in v. 734, in Q only (-tTnv cez.). 

8 Cf. Turyn, p. 289; Mason, op. cit. p. 126, n. I. 
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ending -ot has been deleted (by encircling, as is Triclinius’ habit) and 
restored again; above it, a correction was written and has been erased; 
the traces are compatible with -165 ye. The colon begins, in L, with 
yéon (this too has been tampered with); P, though, divides after péoov, 
while V, Q and O begin with péoa (uéoas O per errorem). And at the 
bottom of the preceding page in L one can still see that péoov had been 
added at the end of the last colon (v. 530) and erased again. 

That is to say: when Triclinius first set about correcting the work of his 
brother, he noticed that v. 530 TAeid&es aiSgoia1 was shorter than the 
corresponding v. 549 yt|pui & traiSoAetwp. He endeavoured to improve 
the correspondence, however precariously, by transferring uécov to the 
end of y. §30.t To make up for the two syllables now missing in v. 531 
he changed otjpavot to ovpavids ye. At this stage P was faithfully 
copied from L. Afterwards, when considering the metre in detail, 
Triclinius noticed that his previous change failed to effect proper metri- 
cal correspondence. Hence he now restored the division and wording of 
L*. At the beginning of 531 he seems at first to have written uéoov and, 
on second thoughts, to have changed this into péoa, thus perfecting the 
metrical correspondence; with the same end in view he now also, quite 
correctly, deleted & in v. 549. 

The differences which at first sight could appear to contradict the 
derivation of P from L thus afford positive confirmation of it. The 
identity of both text and paraphernalia, and the specific relation to Tri- 
clinian alterations, are proof that P was copied straight from L;? its use 
and limitations therefore are here as they are in the alphabetic plays. 
The accession of Q means that the L text of Rhes. can be checked, § and 
even restored where Triclinius defaced it prior to the copying of P.J 

t I am not certain that L* had péoa (as one would expect on the analogy of the 
other manuscripts, especially Q) because I do not see why Triclinius should have 
changed it to péoov. Perhaps L* wrote pécov by mistake. 

+ P entirely disregarded the small marginal scholia in L which E. Schwartz 


printed under the heading ‘Notae codicis C’ (Scholia in Eur. 11 (1891), pp. 
326 ff.). 

$ The numerous scribal errors in Q of course have to be discounted in this 
endeavour. 

J As in v. 831 (above, p. 148). Thus also e.g. in v. 682, where Q shows the rather 
amusing origin of the thorough alteration which Lt: passed on to P. In Q, the 
verse reads tis 6 Adyos, 140ev EBas 1480 Tréds el,. This must have been the reading of 
the common ancestor LQ. Triclinius baulked at the solecism tas 1d8a and 
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How welcome a comparable, independent descendant of the ancestor 
would be in those plays whose text rests on L alone, imperfectly con- 
trolled by its offspring P ! 


Sete Lex Tt OF LHEST RIAD IN. AND P 


If we care to visualize how L and P came into being and to secure an 
objective standard by which to assess their evidential value, we cannot 
any longer avoid considering the thorny problems of their text of the 
triad Hec., Or., Phoen. It had long been held that, though in general not 
outstanding, in a number of instances they alone preserve the true 
wording. Now Turyn has given a new basis to this aspect of the LP 
question also. From a large amount of new evidence he argued that 
almost all of the readings supposedly peculiar to L and P (singly or 
combined) are in fact ‘Byzantine readings’ which had been introduced, 
by successive stages, into the common ancestor of the two manuscripts.* 
The value and interest of the new material presented by Turyn is beyond 
dispute, but the conclusions which he elicits from it are imperilled by 
doubts concerning his basic assumptions. 


(a) ‘Byzantine readings’, ancient 


‘Byzantine readings’, in Turyn’s practice, are such as ‘in most likeli- 
hood were invented’ by the scholars of the Palaeologean period$ and he 
identifies them by their absence from the witnesses for ‘the old text’. 
These witnesses (the ‘veteres’) are, with him, not only the few extant 


‘improved’ it to odv gépets T6850. He failed to realize that L had merely reproduced, 
from its model, the faulty division and spelling of MOAATTOS. The case is exactly 
like that of éxav@eeov tis in H.F. 1115 (on which below, p. 183); V and O have the 
correct reading. 

t See e.g. A. C. Pearson in his edition of Phoen. (1909), pp. xlvi f. 

+ Turyn, pp. 298 ff., to be studied in conjunction with pp. 106 ff. and 168 ff., 
where readings characteristic of Moschopulos and Thomas are listed with full 
evidence but exclusive of L and P. It is a cause for regret though that Turyn does 
not give us the evidence for a number of readings in Phoen. listed by Pearson (see 
preceding note) as peculiar to L and/or P and correct; namely, PA. 578, 888, 1725 
(P), 1405 (P with O), 295 and 1203 (L), 1241 and 1620 (LP); add e.g. Or. 289 (L). 
It is however fair to assume that the main result illustrated by hundreds of passages 
will apply also to these. $ Turyn, p. 106 and passim. 
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manuscripts which were written before this period (the ‘vetwstiores’ 
HMVB and—though with certain qualifications—A) but also a number 
of later ones (the ‘recentiores’) whose text is essentially of the same type 
and, in the main, free from ‘Byzantine interpolations’. Where one, or 
some, or all of the recentiores exhibit a Byzantine variant, the question 
arises whether their text has been contaminated or, on the contrary, 
proves the apparent Byzantine reading to be actually old notwithstand- 
ing its absence from the vetustiores.t 

Starting from this working hypothesis, Turyn has been able to reduce 
the perplexing mass of later manuscripts to order. This is a lasting 
achievement. The judgement however of individual readings as well as 
our ideas of the general history of the text are bound to be affected by 
that basic hypothesis. Its validity will therefore have to be tested and 
I would submit, at the outset, that it is unlikely to be generally demon- 
strable or even probable. Indeed, is it plausible that the few surviving 
old witnesses should present us with an exhaustive repertory of all 
readings right and wrong that were circulating around a.p. 1300? On 
this assumption hinges Turyn’s ever-recurring description of Byzan- 
tine readings as ‘interpolations’ and ‘inventions’ by Moschopulos, 
Thomas, and others. 

I have previously pointed out a few instances where this improbable 
assumption is demonstrably untenable.* The most striking one among 
these is Or. 606. Orestes has concluded his apology with a maxim about 
the boon of good, and the evil of bad marriages (602-4), the stress 
being on the latter, for he has been accusing Clytaemestra. This the 
chorus underlines: 

Aisi yuvaixes gutroddov Tais SULOPAIS 
Epuoay avbpav pds TO SuoTUYXéoTEpOV. 


In the place of the last word a variant, feebly attested, has been known 
since the eighteenth century, namely Suoyeptotepov ; ‘fortasse melius’ 
in Musgrave’s view and preferable, ‘ut magis elegans’, in G. Hermann’s. ~ 
They were right. 


t Turyn, p. 106 notes the dilemma but, understandably, gives no prescription for 
dealing with it. Generally speaking, contamination of course is more probable in a 
single manuscript; besides, the quality of the readings and of the manuscript(s) in 
question will have to be considered in each case. 

* Philologus 104 (1960), P- 140; D. Lit. Zeitung (1960), p. 29. 
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Thanks to Turyn (p. 173) itis now known that this reading is confined 
to Thoman manuscripts,* the oldest of which quote it as a variant while 
some later ones have it in the text. It was not invented by Thomas. 
What indeed could have induced him to substitute it for the alternative 
which has filled its place, to this day, to the satisfaction of readers and 
critics and was attested unanimously—if we are right in inferring this 
from the evidence now extant—by all manuscripts?* This current and 
suitable word which moreover so aptly appears to echo the last word 
uttered by Orestes (v. 604 SvoTtuyeis): who would have made bold to 
replace it with the rarer variant, however apposite it may be (and actually 
is)—unless indeed he found it transmitted? Thomas must have found 
this reading in some manuscript and thence noted it in the margin of his 
personal copy. This conclusion imposes itself because the Thoman 
variant cannot be derived from the majority reading; 5voyepés is not a 
possible scribal slip for 5uotuyxés, nor would anyone gloss the current 
word with the rarer one. Notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence 
opposing it, the Thoman reading is the source of the majority reading 
and original. Oddly enough this conclusion is borne out by no less 
than three close parallels in the Euripidean text. In Tro. 357 Cassandra 
predicts for Agamemnon BuoyxEpéotepov yauov : P writes 5uotuxéotepov. 
In Phoen. 390 locasta inquires about To Svoyepés of exile: MS. M has the 
note ypagetai kal Suotuyés. And, finally, in Hipp. 484 the (spurious) 
variant Suotuxéotepos is almost as strongly attested as the (original) 
Suoxeptotepos. It appears that Suotuxtis was a standard gloss used in 
paraphrasing the none too frequent adjective S5voyeps. In Hipp. the 
gloss has taken the place of the original word in many old manuscripts; 
in Or., in all of those surviving (a hint that they all derive from one 
archetype). Thomas, though, happened to light upon one which had 
remained sound here. Its wording yields a more specific meaning than 
the smooth and vague majority reading: ‘ Women all the time get into 
the way of men’s affairs, causing imbroglios.’ In this form the maxim 
has a near parallel in the—roughly contemporary—Jon (398) ta yap 
yuvaikdy Suoxept] Tpos Gpoevas. 

t Cf. Philol. Lc. p. 141, n. 1. 


+ Including G, i.e. the Gnomologium Vatopedianum, pp. 129 ff., references to 
which have been added in the following from the collation by G. A. Longman, 
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Far from being an interpolation, this Thoman reading was taken over 
by the Byzantine scholar from older evidence no trace of which has 
come down to us. There is much more of the kind (though compara- 
tively little to affect so directly the reconstruction of the zpsissima verba). 
I suspect that three-quarters, or more, of the ‘Moschopulean’ and 
“Thoman’ readings did not originate with these scholars. 

Sometimes they agree with independent, old evidence, such as papyri 
or quotations in ancient authors. Turyn tends to describe these agree- 
ments as mere coincidence. The possibility cannot generally be 
excluded, and in some instances his demonstration is convincing; + 
namely in Ph. 171 (the old interpolation 14€ev from 123 could provoke 
the same cure twice), 1535 (the scribal slip poxpdr[v]ouv could occur 
twice independently) and 1537.* But there are instances of a different 
kind. We turn first to Moschopulos. 

Flec. 332. While all old manuscripts (including G and L, but not P) 
read trepuxévat, the correct 1épux’ del is quoted as yp—that is, as a vari- 
ant !—in Moschopulean manuscripts’ and thence, likewise, in the standard 
Thoman manuscript. Other Thoman manuscripts have it in the text, 
among them the codex Angelicus 14 edited by Triclinius; it is in the 
text of P, while in L it stood again in the margin.) An important 
scholion printed by Dindorf (1, 302.2) from the Triclinian manuscript! 
Oxon. Baroc. 74 here deserves quoting: TO TrépuK’ del &v tivi Afov 
TIAAGI@® Tdv dvtiypdpov eVpntatr & Kal wdAlota Kpeittov eivat pot 
Soxel TOU Te TrepuKévar Kal To TépuKev del Kal E11 TOU TrepuKE 16 
TAavaoevoi tives {evto. This is typically Triclinian. What reason is 
there for disbelieving his assertion that the true reading was extant ‘in 
(the text of) an exceedingly old manuscript’? However fond he and his 
like were of exaggerated statements of this kind,*t this oneis more than a 
reference to an optional variant or to a copy recently written. The dis- 
cussions, in the scholia, on the wording of this passage and the fact that 
Moschopulos put the correct reading in the margin, and notin the text, of 
his edition are anyhow proof that he added it from some older copy. The 


+ Turyn, pp. 113 ff. * See Turyn, p. 116. 

8 Turyn, p. 107. Dindorf (1, 302.6) quotes further manuscripts of the same class. 

J The operative end of the marginal note yp Tépux[ indeed has been clipped off; 
but what else could it have been? 


ll Turyn, p. 197. tt H. Weir Smyth, Harv. St. xxx (1921), pp. 96 f. 
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corruption of course was caused simply by the traditional scripzio plena; 
even so the scholia, both old and new, t show that Byzantine scholars, 
not excluding Moschopulos, strove to expound rather than emend it. 
The occurrence of the true wording in P is probably connected with 
its acceptance by Triclinius; Stobaeus affords a confirmation welcome 
though not actually required in a case as plain as this. 

Or. 61. The reading oupgpopdv is common to all ‘old’ witnesses 
(including L and P) and Thomas; Moschopulos edited ouppopds. What 
could have made him invent the plural, put it into his text and, sans plus, 
use it as a basis for hiscomment? Isitnot far more probable that his scribe 
simply copied it from his model?* This probability is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that the plural occurs in pap. Ox. 1616 (v A.D.) and also in 
one of Turyn’s recentiores (“S’ = Salamanca 31). The majority reading 
can have been induced by acpi preceding and Swyatov following; 
the plural commends itself intrinsically as genuine. 

Or. 609. The variant &vdweis: évd€eis recurs Med. 107. In either 
place some early scribes, no doubt from dictation interne,’ substituted 
the same current but unsuitable word for the rare and expressive 
original. In Med. the fault is in L only from among the vezeres; in Or. it 
is in all of them except P, the latter sharing the reading évaweis of 
Moschopulos and Thomas. The scholiaJ however show that both 
readings were already recorded, in both places, in the earlier Byzantine 
period. Moschopulos may or may not have consciously preferred the 
better variant but he did not invent it.!! 

Ph, 636. Here Turyn himself admits (pp. 114 and 315) that the correct 
reading #19’ x xcopas was adopted rather than invented by Moschopulus 
(and Thomas). The corruption #161 xapas is confined to the vetustiores 
(with Land P); the agreement of the recentiores in giving the uncorrupted 
wording implies the existence of an older manuscript which Moschopulos 
followed. The situation is similar in Or. 1600: Te cet.: ye A, Marc. 468, 

t Dindorf, 1, 301.18 ff. 

+ Thus Kamerbeek, Mnemosyne, 1v-xii (1959), p- 3543 cf. A. Pertusi, Dioniso ax 


(1957), P- 110. 

8 A. Dain, p. 42. 

J Dindorf, 1, 167.8-10; Iv, 14.21 and 15.1; E. Schwartz, 1, 159.20 and 160.6 
(attesting cvdwpeis); 11, 150.1. 

ll An analogous argument, though on a more slender basis, can be made regard- 
ing Hec. 1183 und’ AL'TP Mosch., Stob.: prt cet. 
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Moscow 508,* Mosch., Thom.; the corruption is of the most obvious; 
the need for correction, with Byzantine scholars, hardly so. Since the 
correct reading is in three of the (more recent) veteres, it is likely that 
Moschopulos inherited rather than invented it.* Again, in Or, 281, the 
reading of almost all vezeres, oe, could hardly have struck any Byzantine 
scholar as unsuitable to the extent of stimulating its change to cot. This 
better variant is in Moschopulos (and Thomas) but also, according to 
Turyn (p. 109), in two recentiores. The conclusion is as before. 

So much, or so little, about good readings preserved rather than 
invented by Moschopulos. In Thomas there is even less of the kind, 
and his critical standards—to be illustrated presently—anyhow forbid 
crediting him with any but the most obvious improvements of the 
text. The crucial instance Or. 606 has already been mentioned; three 
others call for comment: 

Hec. §3: 0d oxnvijls cet.: Utd oxnvav LP, Thom. Thomas held that 
Ur c. gen. was ‘Attic’, c. acc. ‘Hellenic’, ice. wrong.$ It is therefore 
incredible that he should consciously have introduced the accusative. 
It may well be more than a slip of his scribe (‘fortasse recte’, G. 
Murray ad /oc.); at any rate it was not devised by Thomas. 

Hec. 982. Thomas omits the gloss juiv which is in the text of all 
extant old manuscripts—except L and P. The cure is simple enough, but 
Thomas’s authorship is questionable because, on the evidence of the 
apograph Vat. Pal. 98, it appears to have been anticipated in cod. Vat. 
go9 (of which the relevant part is lost). Turyn indeed argues$ that the 
scribes of either of these manuscripts could have made the correction 
independently, but the parallel case Or. 81 (&ye (ved &ye) Kal cet.: aye 
Thom. with VLP) increases rather than allays one’s hesitation to 
accept this argument. Is it not easier to assume that in both these cases 
the correct reading penetrated into the Thoman manuscript from some 
older, uninfected copy? 

Hee. 1055. Turyn (p. 171) quotes the reading éovmi from one Thoman 
manuscript only and (p. 182) as v./, from a second one (‘Z°* and *Z*’); 


t Turyn, p. 343 shows the relevant part of this manuscript (here ted after 
Beck) to be old. a 


+ Similar is Or. 212; see » P. 109. 
8 Ecloga, ed. Ritschl, p. 375 (quoted by L-S-J s.». te A, i, 2). 
J Turyn, p. 92, n. 148 and p. 171 with note 184. 
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Porson adds Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 403 (Moschopulean 
according to Turyn, p. 123) and Brit. Mus. Harl. 5715.t The bulk of 
manuscripts have péovm. Turyn (p. 171, n. 185) regards 3éovti as 
Thomas’s conjecture prompted by contemporary poetical usage (which 
I myself should describe as a classicistic tag). J. Barnes seems to have 
put it into the text first; with him, Ruhncken, Porson and Cobet 
I believe it to be genuine. It cannot be Thomas’s invention if the text of 
the Cambridge manuscript is ‘Moschopulean throughout’, as Turyn 
asserts. Anyhow, the ease with which Byzantine scholars both early 
and late expound the majority reading* discourages the assumption 
that anyone among them could have felt the need to alter it, and 
Thomas—judging by his other efforts—would in any case have been 
quite unable to devise this simple but brilliant change. ‘Flowing with 
rage’ is not, to my mind, a possible metaphor with Euripides—it is not 
excused by Hipp. 443, nor by the elaborate river-imagery in Ar. £9. 527 
—while 3¢ovti is paralleled by Soph. O.C. 434 &e1 6uuds (quoted by 
Turyn), Aesch. Prom. 370 Tupas eavazioe yoAov, Sept. 708 f. viv 8” 
ét1 gei KTA. and by many later writers. 

If this argument is correct, Hec. 1055 stands out, with Or. 606, as the 
most impressive evidence to the disconcerting fact that some manu- 
scripts penned about A.D. 1300 or later may occasionally be right where 
all extant old witnesses, and almost all of the later ones, are at fault. In 
such cases—conjecture being out of the question—a marginal variant in 
the archetype, neglected by the ancestors of most of our manuscripts, 
may have penetrated into some copies, now lost, which were followed 
by those late scribes. Alternatively, their models may be assumed to 
have been affected by collation with some eccentric manuscript dis- 
covered sometime, somewhere, between A.D. 1000 and 1300.8 


(6) ‘ Byzantine readings’, recent 


The vast majority of the ‘Byzantine’ readings listed by Turyn are 
faults, mostly of an elementary kind and indeed plain scribal errors. Call- 


+t A member of the ‘worthless’, late Byzantine dyad according to Turyn, p. 212. 
I have found Porson’s indication correct. 

+ E. Schwartz, 1, 79.1; Dindorf, 1, 474.2 and 20-3. 

S Cf. A. Dain, pp. 125 and 135. 
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ing them ‘inventions’ or ‘interpolations’ is to do them more honour 
than they deserve. What scholar, ancient or modern, would dream of 
intentionally replacing a correct, transmitted gw by éya (Or. 1039, 
Mosch.), €uvetov péhos by Euveros uéAeos (PA. 1506, Mosch.), ot by ov 
(Or. 1274, Thomas; and so the following), 6 8 by oW8é (Or. 35), ydvov 
by S6uov (Or. 326), ei by T1 (Or. 775), eueupaunv by éyevodunv (PA. 
772)? These are ordinary scribal slips. Indeed, all the standard types of 
such slips can be fully instanced from Turyn’s lists; such as the omis- 
sion or change of single letters,t omission of syllables and small words,* 
of substantial words, or even of a whole verse.J Again, there is the intru- 
sion of spurious letters,!' syllables, small wordstt and more substantial 
glosses,** theinterchange of synonyms, $8 inversion of order, JJ conflation 
of variants, ''' wrong forms of nouns and verbs,**t itacisms*#*. . . the pen 
refuses to detail all these elementary lapses. Far from being the inven- 
tions of editors, they betray the very opposite of scholarly care. Nor 
would it be fair to ascribe the whole bulk of the corruptions just 


t E.g. Mosch. Hec. 782, 784, 915 f., 1217, Or. 1115, 1125, 1160, 1180, 1387, Ph. 
1496; Thomas Hec. 850 Eywye for ty of, 1021 pé€as for tpa€as (with further 
alteration), 1184 9 for y, Ph. 1215 o¢ for ye; likewise Or. 1215, 1406, Ph. 1171, 
1312, 1626, 1659. 

+ E.g. Mosch. Hee. 1266, Or. 162, 326, 786, 963, 1160, 1180, 1216, 1254, 1602; 
Thomas Hee. 181, Or. 415, 509, 787, 1549, Ph. 7 

8 Mosch. Hec. 684 (haplogr.); Thomas PA. 449, 633, 1717. 

J Thomas Or. 938; by haplography, as explained by Turyn, p- 174. 

ll E.g. Mosch. Hee. 1175 (T)apdoowv, Or. 69 dxouuE(c)O’; many a7’, 8 and y’ in 
Thomas. 

Tt E.g. Mosch. (101) Hec. 923, cds (dv) and mpiv (av) in Hec. 959, Or. 1357, (Te) 
Hec. 1119 (see Turyn, p. 109); cf. Or. 1135, Ph. 1226, 1353; Thomas PA. 142 
(émeyvapioa, 1035 <év), Or. 783 (kal), Or. 491 (ov), Or. 482 (88’). 

** On glosses see text presently. 

88 E.g.—particularly frequent—the exchange of pronouns (as Mosch. Or. 5 355 
747, Thomas Hec. 1021, Or. 747, Ph. 48 I, 382) and prepositions (as Mosch. Or. 
447, Thomas Ph. 197, 881); more aggravating e.g. Mosch. éxteAsiv for -troveiv Ph. 
1648; Thomas “ew for otelyew Or. 97, Tpd€as for Spdoas Or. 427, xweis for 
KuKAeis Or. 632, Aw for yfjv Or. 920. Many of these alterations evidently were — 
caused by glossation and paraphrase; on which presently. 

JJ E.g. Mosch. Hec. 666, Or. 592, 985, Ph. 560, 607; Thomas Hec. 899, Or. 282, 
§77, 1506 (this, for once, with good effect), Ph. 966. 

lll Mosch. Hee. 76, Thomas Ph. 488. 

ttt Mosch. e.g. Hec. 866, 868, Or. 403, 779, 1048, 1066, etc.; Thomas Or. 922, Ph. 
987, 1224, 1551, etc. #84 E.g.Mosch. Ph.939; Thomas Or. 699, 1143, Ph. 1659. 
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sketched to the individual scribes whose products Moschopulos and 
Thomas happened to adopt as a basis for their exposition; they are the 
accumulated result of a long process of copying. This stands to reason 
and can be proved in a number of instances. 

Where a synonym has been added to the original word or, alterna- 
tively, replaced it,' one will often trace the corruption not to a scribe’s 
fancy but to the paraphrase given by an expounding teacher which left 
its mark in scholia or glosses and thus finally penetrated into the text. 
The published scholia often show the groping after synonyms where a 
rarer word has been thus corrupted in the late texts ;* sometimes the actual 
source of these corruptions is still preserved. For example, Moschopulos 
has in PA. 183 Up instead of the original p@s5; cod. Monac. 560 
—old, according to Turyn, p. 344, both as to text and scholia—has the 
gloss TUp KovoTiKdv above pads aibaAdev.$ Ad Ph. 1535 the same Moscho- 
pulos expounds at length the faulty reading paxpdtrouv;I he cannot 
then have invented it. On Or. 1445 Turyn (p. 174) observes that the 
interpolated word taeiv in Thoman manuscripts ‘was prompted by a 
gloss’ in several recentiores (i.e. representatives of the old text) and for 
Ph. 956 he quotes (p. 177) the gloss in two vetustiores which reappears 
in the Thoman text. One will not imagine that the Byzantine editors 
were prompted by these glosses to interpolate their texts; they left those 
interpolations to stand whose origin in these instances happens to be 
identifiable. Similarly the old scholia themselves attest the wrong 
understanding of Or. 13 which led to the interpolation oft’ in Thoman 
manuscripts;!' the interpretative é€¢BaAes Urrvou which they have in the 
text of Or. 168 already stands as a gloss above the original text in M, and 
in Ph. 793, where they interpolate GAA’, the same outstanding old 
manuscript has a note A¢itre: TO GAAG. 

Other late Byzantine readings betray their earlier origin by the fact 


+ Cf. above p. 158, n. 88. 

+ E.g. in Hec. 447, where Thoman manuscripts have the wrong téAawov, the 
original ueAéav is paraphrased, in old and late scholia, by Svotuyfj and d@Aiav (E. 
Schwartz, 1, 44.10; cf. Dindorf, 11, 328.21 and Or. 1029 Mosch. with schol. Dind. 


di 8257123): is go 
§ Dindorf, 111, 413. The same old MS. appears to anticipate also, in its text, the 
Mosch. interpolation 8 Ph. 1498. J Dind., m1 376.15. 


ll E, Schwartz, 1, 97-19. The same argument applies to Hec. 62 add. Séyuas; cf. 
schol. vet. Aeftre1 TO oGpa (19.6 Schwartz). 
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that Moschopulos or Thomas recorded them as variant readings (yp);t 
the faulty yAoviSwv in Thoman manuscripts Or. 42 by the fact that 
Thomas himself in his Zcloga quotes the correct yAavidieov.? In Or. 
424 the Mosch. reading eiteov Korkéds in place of the problematical 
épus Kaos of all others is shown, by its very strangeness, to be neither a 
scribal slip nor an editor’s conjecture but the mutilated survival of 
obscure earlier attempts at emendation or explanation. Add that quite a 
few of the readings in question occur in Turyn’s recentiores and hence 
are liable to be older.§ 

This then is the character, so far, of the ‘Byzantine recensions’: an 
accumulation of corruptions of all kinds together with some good, or 
even original, readings otherwise not attested. It appears that Moscho- 
pulos and Thomas each took an average contemporary manuscript and 
furnished it, as was usual, with some variant readings from others. The 
texts adopted rather than edited by them gained authority, and pro- 
liferated, because of the commentaries added to them; but many manu- 
scripts of similar quality must have existed at the time. 

If this is so, can Turyn’s view concerning the text of L and P stand? 
It is true that, in the triad, they contain many readings which recur with 
Moschopulos and Thomas (and very few that do not). Does it follow 
that their common ancestor was interpolated with readings drawn from 
these two editions? Could these readings not as well have been drawn 
from other average manuscripts available about a.p. 1300? Ought we 
to conclude that L and P exhibit no more, no less, than some un- 
specified corrupt text of that time? To allay this suspicion we proceed 
to show that these ‘recensions’, after all, do contain specific features and 
that these recur in L and P. 


(c) Specific features of the Moschopulean text 


The Moschopulean text, apart from its overall corruption, is charac- 
terized by a fair number of modest conjectures. Most of these aim at 


t Cf. above, p. 154, on Hee. 332; add Mosch. in Or. 790 (a corruption offered as 
varia lectio) and Or. 1029 (like the preceding; and yet the corruption comes from the 
neighbouring y. 1028 !). For Thomas see Hec. 1021, Or. 326, 606, 920, Ph. 75, 242 
(with Turyn’s comment, p. 175). * Cf. Turyn, p. 172. 


8 Cf. Turyn, p. 109, on Hee. T1193 pp. 114 and 315, on Ph. 636; p. 175, on PA. 
174; p. 176, on Ph. 665. 
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correcting the metre in dialogue verses, though some are designed to 
improve the context. The number and range of the latter is slight and, 
even so, the majority of them are wrong,t but Moschopulos hit the 
mark in deleting a spurious 8’ in PA. 47* and in doubling the letter o in 
Ph, 1077 (as he did in Soph. O.7. 1299); he may also have introduced 
the correct dual in Ph. 1403 f.8 His success in correcting faulty 
dialogue verses is impressive. He achieved it by the simple means of 
lengthening or shortening a vowel (Hec. 50, 56, 116, 866; Or. 378, 782, 
1048; Ph. 30, 842), inserting or deleting a letter (Hec. 1209 and, 
similarly, Or. 1094; Or.373—after A. Pers.945;—, Or.798; Ph. 416) and, 
more rarely, by filling in a word ending (Hec. 265, Ph. 1235), deleting 
the article (Or. 786), deleting the particle y’ (PA. 619) or other intrusive 


t The following Mosch. readings appear to be due to a particular and homo- 
geneous, though misguided, effort at improving the transmitted syntax: Hec. 972, 
Or. 116, 286, Ph. 1226; one may add Hec. 21, 346, 559 though these may be mere 
transmitted faults. Those in Or. 1507, 1622, PA. 1363 are at least creditable efforts in 
grappling with difficult corruptions. The Mosch. reading povtacuctav Or. 407 (for 
&k paouatwv), an indubitable correction, goes—so it seems to me—beyond what 
Mosch. on all analogies would aim to achieve by conjecture, and its occurrence in 
MS. Laur. 31.10 (O) is a strong hint that his manuscript here preserved a genuine 
tradition. The MS. O is one of Turyn’s recentiores, that is, carriers of an ‘old’ text. 
He dates it (p. 333) c. A.D. 1320, and from all that he says there and p. 78, n. 126 
I would incline to dating it no later but rather earlier than that. The conclusion 
however that it might be too ancient to carry any ‘Byzantine interpolations’ is con- 
tradicted by its text of Sophocles according to Turyn, Studies. .., p. 168. 

+ Another spurious 8’ is absent from the Mosch. text of Hec. 915. I hesitate to 
credit Moschopulos with its deletion because it is absent also from Turyn’s MS. R, 
i.e. Vat. gr. 1135. He dates (p. 94) this South Italian palimpsest ‘c. A.D. 1300’, adding 
that it ‘quite resembles the Sophocles palimpsest G (Laur. Conv. soppr. 152)’—which 
is dated A.D. 1282. Devreesse (Les MSS. grecs de I’Italie méridionale (1955), p. 56, 
n. 9) ascribes Vat. 1135 to the thirteenth century—to which many similar manu- 
scripts indubitably belong. It thus seems to me very doubtful that a conjecture by 
Mosch. could affect this South Italian manuscript. More likely both it and Mosch. 
here preserve another correct reading, independently of each other. This caveat 
applies to a number of other ‘Byzantine interpolations’ recurring in the same 
manuscript. : 

S A slight doubt arises because (according to Wecklein) the dual is, at the latter 
place, also in the old MS. O (Laur. 31.10); cf. above, note t. The same applies to 
Ph. 1593 (where anyhow I doubt if Mosch. could have seen reason to alter o6s, if it 
had been in his MS., to ool; cf. above, p. 156, on Or. 281) and 1758 (where the same 
doubt arises with regard to the Mosch. reading KAeivfjs, even though here no old 
MS. concurs with it). 
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words ( PA. 171, 608) and, finally, by inversion of the word order (Or. 439, 
Ph. 1690). To the impressive number of these successful operations we 
must add those instances where the same means were used, for the same 
purpose, but unsuccessfully ; t the upshot is a set of readings not attested 
before Moschopulos and so definitely uniform in character that one is 
bound to regard him as their originator. + 


(d) Specific features of the Thoman text 


Many Moschopulean readings recur in Thoman manuscripts. Apart 
from them, it is much harder to point to a particular set of Thoman 
readings with definite characteristics than it is in the case of Moscho- 
pulos. Their main feature is a negative one: they are, but for a few 
exceptions, extremely bad. We have previously disputed Thomas’s 
authorship of two of the scanty good readings (Or. 606, Hec. 982) 
attested by him, and observed, on the other hand, that—rather than 
interpolate the text ‘just for the sake of changing it’$—he appears to 
have allowed a great number of inherited faults to stand in the manu- 
script to which he added his commentary. This is in itself something of 
a characteristic. More definite features may be discerned in his attitude 
to questions of metre and in a specific, ‘schoolmasterly’ quality of a 
number of Thoman readings. 

Turyn (p. 179) says: ‘Thomas did not adequately understand the 


+ Unsuccessful metrical interpolations by Mosch.: Hec. 421, 666, 782, Or. 747, 
Ph. 980. 

* Cf. Turyn’s list (p. 117) of his successful conjectures, with which the classified 
survey above largely agrees. To those queried I would add PA. 1265 because the 
correct ovbé (for oS’ év cet.) recurs (according to Wecklein) in cod. Marc. 468, a 
vetustior according to Turyn, p. 360, where it is dated “early 14th cent.’ and some— 
none too striking— Byzantine’ readings from it quoted. Cf. Turyn’s Studies. . ., 
P- 153: “it shows some Triclinian readings. . .therefore its date has to be moved 
down to the period after A.D. 1300’. Plate VIII (zbid.) shows an extreme instance of 
the ‘Fettaugenstil’ which according to H. Hunger (Geschichte der Textiiberlieferung, 
I (1961), p. 101, with fig. 22, of A.D. 1290) ‘was favoured at the turn of the 13th to 
the r4th cent.’ In Or. 1684 the replacement, attested only in Mosch. manuscripts, 
of 8165 by gnvés differs from all other Mosch. conjectures both materially and in the 
endeavour to correct a metrical fault in anapaests (all others bearing upon trimeters 
and tetrameters); still it may be due to Mosch., who made comparable alterations in 
his edition of Pindar (Irigoin, p- 276). 

8 Turyn, Studies..., p. 31. 
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classical versification of iambic lines’. Far be it from us to contest this 
statement. An editor who allows a trimeter to end on 1dAww instead of 
Yiv (Or. 920), or on GAds ém (Hec. 778), or on yOdva éAet (PA. 518) 
and who could admit a spondee in its second foot (PA. 842, 987; cf. Or. 
577) is indeed lacking in metrical competence. Turyn goes on to 
observe that ‘in many cases he was simply actuated by a desire to 
reduce a line of more than 12 syllables to a dodecasyllable’. This would 
again be something of a characteristic, but I doubt whether it is as 
marked as Turyn and others assert.t If it had been a real concern of 
Thomas (and other Byzantines), they would have had to alter almost 
every other verse in Or. In fact, there are not many such changes; on the 
contrary, Thoman interpolations often add to the number of syllables in 
a standard verse (Hec. 715, Or. 482, Ph. 1410; cf. Or. 47). Hence a 
deletion which results in a dodecasyllabic verse need not be traced to 
the desire to effect this form—and the prospect of establishing a specific 
Thoman characteristic evaporates. We can only retain the negative fact 
of Thomas’s incompetence in metricis.* 

Many ‘Byzantine’ readings which are not outright scribal errors can 
be described as ‘schoolmasterly’; e.g. the frequent intrusion of 
synonyms which we have traced to scholarly paraphrase and glossation. 
It may still be significant that they are particularly frequent in the 
Thoman manuscripts. Under the same heading one would place the 
interpolation of small words which an expounding schoolmaster would 
use to make clear a less obvious construction; such as the auxiliary verb 
(Hec. 164), the particle @s suggesting comparison (Or. 1493), 7) mark- 
ing a question (Or. 741), prepositions designed to clarify the function of 
one case or the other; e.g. Hec. 182 1ép1, Or. 286 and Ph. 1397 «is, Ph. 
1035 év, Or. 1012 oWv.§ These of course reflect traditional practice, but 
their appearance in the Thoman text leads one to imagine that the 
master’s use, in the course of his exposition, of these means of illustra- 
tion caused their addition to texts written by his students—one or the 
other of which he used when afterwards he proceeded to edit his com- 


+ Cf. Turyn, p. 168, n. 182 (with literature); cf. Wilamowitz, Jon, p. 27, ‘im 
ganzen doch nur ein schiichterner Versuch’. 

+ This is not to deny that Thomas may have occasionally aimed at a dodeca- 
syllable or otherwise endeavoured to improve a trimeter. The result was acceptable 
in Ph. 487, disastrous in PA. 842. 

S$ Cf. Turyn, p. 174 quoting the antecedents of this interpolation. 
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mentaries. Some further, pedantic alterations would fit this frame. For 
a&Gavatas Ph. 235 Thoman manuscripts read &8avétou: one seems to 
hear the master: ‘Compound adjectives have no special feminine 
forms.’ The reverse of this doctrine would account for evicis (-o15 cet.) 
and kauptags (-ous cet.) Ph. 656 and 1431. The deletion of a spurious &v 
Ph. §77 presupposes no metrical doctrine but adherence to the primitive 
rule that the particle is out of place where the optative expresses a wish, 
and attentive, elementary exposition could lead to the correcti on of 
case endings in Hec. 88 and 734 and produce an interpolation in v. 120. 
The faulty dual Ph. 545 too smells of the classroom. 

Even though the peculiarities of the two Byzantine ‘recensions’ have 
been seen to consist mainly in petty corruptions, we seem to have 
grasped certain peculiarities of either which should help in assessing the 
text, in the triad, of MSS. L and P. And it is reassuring to note that our 
characterization of the two editors is largely consistent with the views 
of our predecessors. t 


(e) The relation of the LP text to Moschopulos and Thomas 


Readings in the triad which previously had been thought to be peculiar 
to Land P, singly or combined, recur, as Turyn shows, most often in 
Byzantine manuscripts. He lists (p. 298) a few of which this is not true; 
they are evidently simple faults which are naturally ascribed to their 
nearest common ancestor. * There are, as already observed,’ some more 


t Cf. Turyn, p. 117 for Moschopulos, and p. 179 for Thomas, in Euripides; for 
both these in Sophocles, Turyn, Studies. . ., pp.52f.;in Aeschylus Thomas seems to 
have done better (it is a later work). As to Pindar, the results of Irigoin’s detailed 
study agree admirably with regard to both Moschopulos and Thomas (it would lead 
too far here to quote them). In Theocritus I suppose that Moschopulos transmits (as 
in Euripides) a few original readings which strikingly contrast with the quality of 
his occasional primitive conjectures (11, 101, 144 (2), Ill, 30). Gallavotti (p. 265 of 
his edition) provides a striking analogy: cod. Laur. 32.16 (‘S’) contains ‘maximi 
pretii varias lectiones’ on Theocr. vit in the handwriting of Planudes; ‘unde eas 
sumpserit, omnino latet’. 

* As to Ph. 382 see Turyn, pp. 176 and 298. The evidence is hardly sufficient to 
establish the Thoman origin of the faulty reading té8e (for tatita). Wherever it 
came from, it could stir some critic (? Triclinius) to mend the metre by inserting 
yop. The singular tot @e0t at the end of the verse is likely to be due to independent 
corruption. In this uncertainty I have left this verse out of consideration. 

§ Above, p. 151, n. *, 
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such readings which Turyn unfortunately does not consider, but the 
material with which he presents us is so vast that conclusions based 
upon it are none the less likely to be valid. He gives us the evidence for 
c. 300 Byzantine readings ; about 174 Moschopulean and 126 Thoman. t 
The reader who troubles to mark in Turyn’s lists (pp. 106 ff. and 168 ff.) 
those which recur in L and/or P will find that the latter, singly or com- 
bined, share 36 readings with Moschopulos but 67—more than one-half 
—with Thomas. The affinity with the latter is further shown by the fact 
that nearly one-half of the Moschopulean readings recur in some or all 
witnesses to the Thoman text; if these are reckoned as Thoman, there 
remain only 19 readings peculiar to Moschopulos as against 85 (out of 
144) Thoman readings. They are distributed as follows (Moschopulean 
readings for which there is also some Thoman evidence are indicated in 
brackets with ‘Th’):? 


LP agreeing with Mosch.: 7 (3 Th), viz. Hec. 3 (1 Th), Or. 1, PA. 3 (2 Th); 
LP agreeing with Thomas: 20, viz. Hec. 7, Or. 4, Ph. 9. 


L alone agreeing with Mosch.: 8 (1 Th), viz. Hec. 4 (1 Th), Or. 2, PA. 2; 
L alone agreeing with Thomas: 21, viz. Hec. 3, Or. 6, PA. 12. 


P alone agreeing with Mosch.: 21 (13 Th), viz. Hec. 6 (5 Th), Or. 4 (1 Th), 
Ph. 11 (7 Th). 
P alone agreeing with Thomas: 26, viz. Hec. 5, Or. 7, Ph. 14. 


The material on which the preceding table is based is largely identical 
with Turyn’s summary (pp. 299 f.); I have however excluded two 
readings for which he gives no full evidence (Hec. 258 and Or. 1023) 
and included twelve which at this place he does not quote.§ Even in 
this abstract form it suffices to show, on the one hand, that L and P 
cannot be described as properly ‘Thoman’ (still less as ‘Moscho- 
pulean’”) manuscripts and that, on the other hand, a great number of 
their supposedly singular readings recur in the two Byzantine editions. 

t Leaving out, as insignificant, Hec. 916 and Ph. 30 (Turyn, pp. 108 f.), but 
adding Hec. 546 to the Thoman groups (after Turyn, p. 107). 

+ Rigid precision must not be expected in this kind of summary. Ambiguous 
instances have to be included somehow; such as triple variants (Hec. 546, 620, 666, 
etc.) and variant readings and corrections in various manuscripts. 

S$ Namely, of Thoman readings in L and P: Or. 699, Ph. 488, 665, 1597, 1659, 
1685; Mosch. in L: Hec. 862, Ph. 980; Mosch. in P: Hec. 915, Or. 1048, 1448, Ph. 
939, 1498; Thomas in P: Hec. 546, Ph. 1218. 
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Since however, as shown above, most of the readings by which the 
latter are characterized are older, the possibility is not so far excluded that 
the LP text was infected with them at some earlier stage. It is obvious 
that L and P descend, in the triad, from a common ancestor, and Turynt 
offers some very suggestive indications that in its primary state their 
text was related to the Jerusalem palimpsest H* and the ‘ Venice tradi- 
tion’ of MS. M and its relatives. The question, however, when and how 
it was so infected and, hence, the nature of the relation of the two 
manuscripts to the Byzantine editions is still undetermined. 

It cannot be settled unless the quality (as opposed to the mere 
number) of the Byzantine readings in L and P is considered. A first, 
and significant, observation is that it is better by far than the average of 
both Moschopulos and Thomas. The quality of both these editions 
being what it is, coincidence with them is bound to mean agreement ina 
majority of faults, but their proportion to good or, at least, tolerable 
readings is far more favourable in L and P; whole rows of vile faults 
which one may mark in Turyn’s lists fail to reappear in them.$ Nor do 
they countenance such outstanding errors as e.g. (Mosch.) Hec. 907 
koAUTrtei (an ill-placed Homerism) forxpUttel, 1175 (t)apdoowv, Ph. 
183 1Up for pés, or (Thomas) Hec. 1021 peas for mpd€as, Or. 489 
KEKTIGOLAI, 920 TOAW for yijv, Ph. 956 éx8pds for TriKpds. 

This is not to say that the maxim ‘prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good’ infallibly determined the constitution of the text of Land P. If 
they, or either one of them, had shared Thomas’ 3fovti Hec. 1055 and 
Suoxeptotepov Or. 606, these would be in our texts, as are the Moscho- 
pulean oot Or. 281 and govtacpétwv Or. 407 which they likewise 
missed, together with a number of his correct metrical conjectures such 
as TOAEos Hec. 866, wrdAw Hec. 1209 and éAitUTrev Or. 373. They do 
share Hec. 332 1épux’ él (Mosch., LY°P), Ph. 1 593 001 (Mosch., P), Or. 
609 avapeis (Mosch., P), and Hec. 53 oxnviv (Thomas, LP), Hec. 982 
om. hiv (Thomas, LP). These outstanding readings have been shown 
to be ancient; they could therefore have become part of the LP text long 


t Turyn, pp. 302 f., 309 f., 319 f. 

* Judging by Spranger’s facsimile, the reading Or. 1468 puywi (sic) seems pos- 
sible but not certain; in Hec. 915 tmvos was indeed omitted but has been added 
above the line. 


8 E.g. (Mosch.) the 15 faults in Or. 69-424, and (Thomas) 6 in Ph. 1353-410. 
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before the days of Triclinius.t The correctness of the diagnosis pro- 
pounded by Turyn emerges, notwithstanding our different interpreta- 
tion of the evidence, from an assessment of the remaining agreements 
between the two Byzantine editions and the two manuscripts issued by 
Triclinius’ scriptorium. 

In this context the fact is decisive that readings of all the types pre- 
viously observed recur in them. While it remains true that they avoid 
the greater number of the faults, a notable proportion reappear in 
either or both. Moschopulean slips not shared by Thomas are also not 
shared by LP, but P singly has the bad: fault toAVoTovos TroAUPoy Gos 
Ph. 1022 (for ToAUPBopeS TrOAVOTOVOS) in common with Mosch. only, 
and likewise Ph. 1046 Gouevos (for -évois), 1582 UTrf}p§ev (for KaT-) and 
Or. 1602 om. 51).* L and Mosch. singly agree in misplacing the particle 
dé in Hec. 666 and omitting it in v. 1266. Of slips common to Moscho- 
pulos and Thomas, one reappears in both L and P, possibly by coinci- 
dence;$ P alone shares three more; namely, PA. 417 8’ (P 711), 939 
Uyiv and 1537-8 trp. 8UoTtavov Sepviors. 

This is not much. With regard to Thomas, the situation is strikingly 
different. L and P combined share seven or eight scribal slips of his 
edition: Hec. 394 om. of\s (haplography after kopns), 850 ye (for oe), 
two instances of itacism (Or. 699, Ph. 1659), a wrong case ending (Or. 
922) and similarly m&o1 for w&v Or. 1192 and ov for oU Or. 1274 
(perhaps old-inherited).J Moreover, L alone shares another nine, 
namely Or. 778 ueivns (for pévns), 1406 ToAgua (for -ov), Ph. 247 
téxva (for -ex) L*, 449 om. TOA, 892 8é (for Te), 1312 ToooUTov (for 


t In the same class are Hec. 821 toootto1 (Mosch., P: an ancient v.2.), Hec. 1183 
unde (Mosch., L''P), PA. 548 étrovéuew (Mosch., P: from old scholia; cf. Turyn, 
p. 133). 

+ Moreover, P (64v) has Or. 1448 GAAov GAAooe like Mosch. and R, but con- 
tinues, like R, with the original otéyais. This presumably was the older form (due 
to the parallel v. 1451) of the corruption which Moschopulos endeavoured to cure 
by his elegant but misplaced conjecture otéyns. It is one more hint that, where 
Turyn’s recentiores agree with Byzantine readings, they may be the source of these 
rather than dependent upon them. 

8 Ph. 554 0m. ye; but LP do not, like Mosch. and Thomas, patch the metre by 
writing toici for tois. Cf. the preceding note: P is likely, here too, to preserve the 
pre-Byzantine stage of the corruption. | 

§ Add Hec. 209 oxétw Land P*+: this has a chance of being right and yet may 
be a mere slip. 
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toi-) and, particularly ruinous to the metre, PA. 966 trp. Soin Tis, 987 
mpdtov (for -To), 1058 érrétuAa (for -trupya). P alone finally has 
eleven, or more, other scribal slips in common with Thomas, namely 
Hec. 546 tonjyave, Or. 42 xAavi5eov, 415 om. Uev, 787 om. OUV,* 1506 trp. 
TOUNOV ék Soucov (the result being, for once, rather pleasing), PA. 350-1 
(similar in kind), 481 148’ (for tatO’), 633 om. adiOis, 1234 Biov (for 
Biotov), 1701 om. &8A1’ (through haplography, and add. téxve to fill the 
verse), 1717 om. Sita and &1.* 

A very marked coincidence between Mosch. (only) and P is the con- 
flation in Hec. 76 of two interpolations elSov elSov yap; in PA. 1498 
these alone interpolate 8, while the paraphrastic éxteAciv Ph. 1648 (for 
éxtroveiv) recurs also in Thomas. The latter provides notably more 
analogies of this kind. His ruinous substitute GAOds, for d«tijs, in Hec. 
778 is also in L and P; L alone agrees with him, moreover, in replacing 
kuKAsis Or. 632 by xveis; while P, like Thomas, attests esyovatote in 
the place of the original eUtexveotate Hec. 6208 and onpa&van instead of 
unvioot Ph, 1218. These synonyms seem to convey the atmosphere of 
Thomas’s classroom; and so do many more. 

Thoman additions designed to illuminate grammar and meaning recur 
rarely indeed in L and P united (Hec. 120 add.6; Ph. 1685 add. 5& L*P; 
but om., on the other hand, ya); but individual coincidences of the 
kind are rather frequent: L adds, with Thomas, Hec. 60 viv, 62 Séyas, 
Or. 1445 tobeiv, Ph. 242 woté and, furthermore, PA. 1035 év, Or. 1012 
ouv, Ph. 77 7’, 405 8’. Similarly, in P, Hec. 164 fora, 182 Trép1, PA. 
793 SAN’ (inherited), Or. 491 ov P*, 783 Kai, Ph. 1761 8’ and, finally, the 
abominable addition y’ Or. 1607. 

One of the gravest Thoman alterations designed to ease the task of 
understanding recurs in our main manuscripts: Ph. 277 Tas épeotaoas 
mWAcis LP Thomas (with two scribal slips in L) for tives épeoTt&o1v 
TuAais. And, finally, we meet again with some of the schoolmasterly 


t The reading here of P (591) was not indicated correctly before Turyn (p. 300); 
the same applies to PA. 417 and 1593 (above) and to Hec. 1119, Ph. 47 and 852 
(below). 

+ One may list here also Hec. 105 alpouévn L'"P; the variants noted by Turyn 
(p. 169) show that the error is older than Thomas. 


8 P has the same wrong synonym also in v. 581; likewise with Thomas? Turyn 
does not comment on it. 


J Not identical with Thomas’s reading; cf. Turyn, p. 178, ad loc. 
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pedanticisms which were previously noted in Thomas. His ‘correct’ 
feminine koupias Ph. 1431 is also in LP; PA. 235 &Oavértou recurs in L, 
and the wrong dual ovtoiv PA. 545 in P. 

This series points very strongly to a Thoman source for L and P, and 
this pointer is decisively reinforced by the attitude of the two manu- 
scripts to readings which were certainly, or at least most probably, 
devised by the two Byzantine scholars. 

They reproduce, first, a comparatively large proportion of conjec- 
tures by Moschopulos which were not adopted by Thomas. His cor- 
rection, in Ph. 416, of the traditional and faulty ua[o]}revoov recurs in 
both L and P; moreover, both these share three of his characteristic 
corrections of the metre in dialogue verses; namely, the adjustment of 
vowel quantities Hec. 50 and 56 (xépas and SovAeiov) and of the word 
order in Or. 439 yes eitteiv. L alone echoes another two of the same 
kind; namely, Or. 782 1 and Or. 786 om. 10; P does likewise in Or. 
1048 xeilp@v and Ph. 47 (P 68r) om. 8’ (or t’),* disposing, by the last 
omission, of an older schoolmaster’s interpolation. 

Of the many unsuccessful conjectures by Moschopulos (still confin- 
ing ourselves to those which do not reappear in Thomas’s editions) two 
only occur in L; none in P. Both are creditable attempts at dealing with 
deep-seated corruption. They are Ph. 980 om. tatep and Ph. 1226 add. 
t’. In summa, L and/or P share ten readings which are practically 
certain to have originated with Moschopulos; all of them correct or, at 
least, ‘good’. Considering the vast amount of ‘bad’ Moschopulean 
readings and, on the other hand, the generally small number of readings 
peculiar to him which do reappear in L and P, this is a strong hint that a 
selection of them was made, for the purpose, by some competent 
scholar. Here it becomes significant that the majority of these readings, 
although they were disregarded by the scribes of Thomas’s two master 
copies, appear in Triclinius’ working copy, the cod. Angelicus 14; most 
of them introduced by Triclinius (e.g. Hec. 56, 915, Or. 786, 1048, 
1448), the rest retained by him (Hec. 50, 265, Ph. 47). It thus becomes 
probable that none other than he made that selection. His work on the 
cod. Angelicus was doubtless done later than that on L (in the former 
only he uses square breathings, at least in its final stage); the fact that 
some of the Moschopulean readings in L are at variance with the cod. 

1 Gf Taryn, ps 82: 
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Angelicus (Or. 782, Ph. 416, 1226) would therefore merely indicate 
that in a few cases Triclinius changed his mind. 

Thomas echoes many Moschopulean readings, but few of these are 
conjectures and next to none of them are of the metrical type (but see 
Ph, 1690). The proportion of Moschopulos’ conjectures recurring with 
Thomas and also in L and P is similarly slight. The wrong spelling 
§eive Ph. 40 (thus LP) and the spurious te (thus P) in Hec. 1119 (cf. 
Turyn, p. 109) are old-inherited faults. No more than three readings of 
this type remain, namely Hec. 1183 née (correct for pte) in L'* P, 
Hec. 915 om.8’ in P—both these serve to put the grammatical structure 
right '—and Ph. 1762 6AA& yap (thus P) for &tép.* The latter conjec- 
ture alone serves to improve the metre—if indeed it is a conjecture and 
not one more original reading happily preserved by Moschopulos. 

Thomas, as we know, ‘was not a textual critic’. Even so, and dis- 
counting the mass of scribal errors which he allowed to be perpetuated 
by his editions, he ventured to alter his text in many places. Few of 
these alterations recur in our two manuscripts, and once more it is 
remarkable how comparatively great is the proportion of correct read- 
ings among these. For, as already observed, his schoolmasterly attention 
enabled him occasionally to hit the mark. He introduced correct case 
endings in four instances: namely, Hec. 88 kaoév8pav and 734 &pyeiov, 
Ph.174 pidcapectou and 665 dAégvas ; the first of these recurs in P, the other 
three in both L and P. Inthe last two instances Thomas merely followed 
the indications of older scholia. So he did in omitting the spurious verse 
Ph, 1282; it is absent also from P. Both L and P omit the spurious word 
Apiv in Hec. 982; this too in agreement with Thomas (who, as we saw, 
hardly originated this correction); they also omit ot in Ph. 1176 which he, 
wrongly, deleted. Finally, P alone (75 r) echoes the conjecture yjjs, for 
you, Ph. 852 by which Thomas, still unlucky, anticipated Elmsley as well 
as the likewise unavailing metrical alteration of gotw to goT’ in Ph. 945. 


(f) The origin of the triad in L and P 


To sum up. The bulk of the specific readings, in L and P, which recur 
with Moschopulos and/or Thomas must indeed derive, directly or 


+ In Hee. 915 Mosch. may be handing on an older correction; see above, p. 161, 
n, ¥, bOmeG. 
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indirectly, from the editions issued by these scholars—even though 
many of them are older than these editions. The proof is in the fact that 
(z) this bulk is made up of readings of each and every type occurring in 
them; (4) very few of the readings peculiar to L and P do not recur in 
either of them; and (c) the two manuscripts contain a considerable 
number of readings which were invented by these two scholars. There- 
with the time, and indeed also the place, of the Byzantine infection of 
the LP text are established; for—allowing for occasional exceptions—it 
stands to reason that one and the same source yielded both the inherited 
and the newly invented Byzantine readings. The majority of them are 
Thoman; of the Moschopulean readings, about one-half were adopted 
by Thomas; essentially then this source was Thoman. This description 
is confirmed by the title ‘Electra’ given to Or. in both L and P.t Here 
we recall that Triclinius throughout started from the work of tot 
copwtatou Mayiotpou; in Aeschylus and Sophocles as well as in 
Pindar, Aristophanes and—in our context most relevant—in his later 
work on the Euripidean triad preserved in the cod. Angelicus. We 
have observed that Moschopulean readings which he accepted or even, 
against Thomas, introduced there, recur in L and P;* on the other hand, 
it is no longer news that he was more than a little concerned with the 
production of MS. L. Hence it is natural to assume that the presence of 
Byzantine, that is, predominantly Thoman elements in the LP tradition 
of the triad is in some way due to Triclinius. A subsidiary argument to 
support this assumption has emerged previously: the competent selec- 
tion of Moschopulean (and also Thoman) readings in LP cannot be 
ascribed to Thomas—and who else could be credited with it? 

About one-quarter of the (c. 103) readings in question occur in both 
L and P (27); L alone has about as many again (29), while almost one- 
half of them (47) are confined to P. It is not easy to account for this 
distribution. One’s first reaction is to posit a common ancestor con- 
taining only the first lot and to intercalate between it and each of the two 
manuscripts intermediaries which had been interpolated with those 
readings which are found only in either L or P (they cannot be sup- 
posed to have been introduced by the scribes themselves). The assump- 
tion, though not impossible, is not attractive because the duplication of 
the process is improbable and at odds with what has so far emerged 


t Turyn, p. 172. * Hec. 50 and 56; Or. 439 (against Thomas). 
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regarding the origins of MS. L. Turyn? preferred to assume that the 
ancestor contained all those readings which are found in LP and also in 
L alone, and that those which are in P only were interpolated into the 
ancestor manuscript after L had been copied from it. On this hypo- 
thesis, all those ‘interpolations’ which are in L only must have been 
removed from the ancestor before the copying of P. This I find impos- 
sible to believe (the same objection stands in the way of the assumption 
that P could have been copied from a revised copy of L). 

Casting about for a less complicated explanation one may posit that 
all the Byzantine interpolations in question (and perhaps many more) 
stood as variant readings in the margins of the ancestor manuscript, 
whence L and P would adopt a minority of identical and a majority of 
different ones. While the true explanation may lie in the direction of this 
assumption, it still fails to account for two salient facts, namely (a) the 
scribe P was not the man to carry out an operation of this kind; what he 
copied must have lain before him in a form which called for no mental 
exertion on his part. An intermediary between P and the ancestor manu- 
script has therefore to be posited. (4) The suggestion just thrown out 
cannot account for the fact that so many of the Byzantine readings com- 
mon to L and P are of a surprisingly good quality; it can hardly be due 
to mere chance that the two manuscripts agree in selecting, from so vast 
a supply, this particular set, small though it is.* 

Since we hesitate to attribute this selection to chance, we may qualify 
the explanation suggested and assume that those Byzantine readings in 
which L and P agree were in the text of the ancestor manuscript; the 
rest, in the margin—whence the scribes of L and of the intermediary Tr 
made their different selections. This differentiation between variants all 
of which were drawn from the same reservoir would still have to be 
accounted for; which is not too difficult. Triclinius (if it was he) can be 
assumed to have noted the Moschopulean and Thoman readings which 
he selected, with competent judgement, as superior, in the margin of 
the manuscript from which the ancestor was copied. When the ancestor 
was written, in his scriptorium, these marginal readings were put into 

+ Turyn, p. 303. 

* The Mosch. readings in question are: Hee. J0, 56, 3323 Or. 439; Ph. 40, 416, 


554; the Thoman: Hee. 105, 120, 394, 734, 778, 850, 982; Or. 699, 922, 1192, 
1274; Ph. 174, 277, 488, 1176, 1431, 1597, 1659, 1685. 
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its text. One of Triclinius’ pupils may have been charged with adding 
in its margin further variants from the authoritative editions of the time. 

The relation between L and P would seem, in the triad, analogous to 
what has been inferred above concerning the Bacchae; here as there our 
two manuscripts appeared to derive—L directly but P through an inter- 
mediary—from a near common ancestor which itself had been altered 
by reference to an older predecessor. The question immediately arises 
whether the parallel situations are to be actually equated. Is the nearest 
common ancestor, as well as its prototype, the same for both Ba. and 
triad? 

It would, I suppose, be captious to deny the identity of the nearest 
common ancestor. Very strong arguments would be needed to make it 
credible that the scribes in question could have managed to choose one 
model each for one part of their task and another one for the other and 
that in doing so they should have happened to light, each time, on 
models with exactly the same characteristics, written in their own 
scriptorium, and that for each part they should choose the same model. 
There are no arguments which could suggest so unlikely an assumption. 
One and the same recent manuscript (A) may therefore confidently be 
assumed to have supplied both L and P (or, rather, P’s direct model r) 
with the text of, at least, Ba. and the triad. We shall soon argue that the 
same holds good for the whole of the Selection (below, p. 188) and may, 
by anticipation, here incorporate this result in considering the remaining 
problem. 

Ba. and triad must have been drawn, by the scribe A, from some older 
prototypes, say B and. It has previously (p. 124) been argued that B 
contained all the plays of the Selection; it would therefore seem natural 
to assume that A drew from it not only Ba. but also the triad (together, 
presumably, with the rest of the Selection). In which case B and would 
denote parts of one and the same manuscript. 

Against this natural assumption however a serious obstacle emerges 
with the different textual character, in LP, of the triad and the rest of the 
Selection. When the Byzantine interpolations are deducted there 
remains, as Turyn (p. 302) observes, a text of the triad not markedly 
different from the other ‘old’ evidence; in fact, it is to be aligned with a 
particular branch of it. In the other Selection plays, on the other hand, 
there are differences so numerous and so thorough as to make LP appear 
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to represent a separate branch of the tradition;* there is even a tempta- 
tion to trace their text to another transliteration (from majuscule to 
minuscule letters) than that from which the other manuscripts derive.* 
It is unlikely that one old manuscript of the Selection contained the 
triad in so different a type of text from the other plays; it is therefore 
likely that a separate, oldish copy of the triad was revised by Triclinius 
So as to serve as a model for the master copy A. 
The diagnosis just outlined may be summarized by a stemma: 
(‘triad’ with ‘Byzantine’ 
readings added in marg. 


Ba., etc. T 
Sa ai by Triclinius) 
the Triclinian marginalia here in 


/\ ~<— text; many further ‘Byzantine’ 
readings added in marg.) 


7 L_ (both tr and L severally 
incorporate selected 
marginalia from A)§ 


Ie 
Stemma of the text of Ba. and of Hec., Or., Phoen. in MSS. L and P 


6. THE ORIGINS OF MSS. L AND P 
We have now assembled, from all parts of the two manuscripts, 
observations sufficient to allow of an attempt to reconstruct the manner 
of their coming into being. We begin with the question 


(a) How MS. P was copied 


We know, or think we know, the sources of every Euripidean section in 
P except some plays of the Selection; even so, the precise manner of its 
production constitutes a puzzling problem in view—other things apart 
—of the order of the plays in P and L, identical in some blocks and dif- 


t Cf. below, pp. 188f. 

* E.g. Tro. 122 Madv P: vadv cet; cf. below, pp- 264 ff. 

8 Agreement of L and P in outstandingly bad Byzantine readings (e.g. in Hee. 
778 and 850) can be ascribed to chance coincidence of selection, by m and L, of 
marginal readings in A, rather than to Triclinius’ selection in +. 
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ferent in others. The solution of this puzzle may yield the answer also to 
the question of the source of the remaining Selection plays. 

We know that the alphabetic plays, and also Rhes., were copied 
directly on L, the triad on a revised copy (1) of the common ancestor 
A, and Ba. likewise; and it stands to reason that the model of the triad 
and that of Ba. (both being revised copies of A) was one and the same. 
Furthermore it is reasonable to assume that P drew Tro. from the same 
MS. tr, seeing that these two plays, Tro. and Ba. (both unavailable in 
L), appear to have been the least read from among the Selection, where 
they seem usually to have been relegated to the end—if indeed they 
were not entirely omitted. 

A manuscript ending with 7ro. and Ba. is extremely unlikely not to 
have contained the whole of the Selection. If so, it would be hard to 
understand why P should not have taken also the remaining four plays 
(Andr., Med., Hipp., Alc.) from it; in which case the sources of P would 
be reduced to two; namely, 1 for the Selection and L for the alphabetic 
plays. However, certain observations presented above, pp. 35 ff., seemed 
to confirm the view of Vitelli who would derive P from a revised copy 
of L. If, instead, a revised copy (17) of the ancestor of L (A) is supposed 
to have been followed by P, the effect would be bound to be very 
similar and possibly the same; though one would have to assume that 
Triclinius introduced int those very alterations which we noticed in L 
and found reproduced in P. The problem is, I suppose, not insoluble— 
one would have to trace convincing Tricliniana in P which are not in L 
and which, therefore, are to be attributed to 7—but I have not gone 
into this question sufficiently thoroughly. Hence I propose to consider 
both alternatives; namely that P either (a) drew the whole of the 
Selection from T,, or (4) that the four plays come from a revised copy of 
L, which we will call. In either case we have to reckon with a feature 
which distinguishes our manuscripts from all others. The triad 
normally stands at the beginning of Euripidean manuscripts; we have 
found the cause of its different position in L and P in the fact that a 
specially revised text of it was prepared, in Triclinius’ scriptorium, for 
inclusion in the basic MS. A. 

We proceed to compare the order of the plays in L and P. In the 
following table, detachable sections of either manuscript are separated 
by double rules. In L, Ba. is put in its proper place; in P, those plays 
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which were copied from L are framed; those which come from have a 
single, dotted line to them; those derived from either 7 orL,adoubleone.t 


H 
= 
RS 
sae 
BN 
= 
A 


In P there is one definite break, and one only. It is legitimate, and 
indeed tempting, to consider that the plays Hipp.—Ph. could once, and 
originally, have had their place before Andr.—Danae. The pages, in P, at 
and after the end of /.4. quite convey the impression of the petering out 
of a completed manuscript, while the beginning, with Hipp., would 
correspond with what is, in L, the first play (apart from Rhes.) of the 
Selection (and may indeed easily be the first play written by its main 
scribe in his Euripidean section). This assumption however is met by an 


t Here, as always, cf. Turyn (esp. pp. 242 f. and 261 f., with literature) and also 
P. G. Mason, C/. Qu., N.S. 1v (1954), pp: 56 f. (with the very useful table on p- 58). 
I refrain from repeating the observations, and summaries of earlier work, given by 
these scholars. 
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insurmountable obstacle. It is inconceivable that the scribe P, after 
completing Ba., could have turned to L as the model for a series of 
alphabetic plays and begun this with Cyc/., and not with Supp/.—unless 
he had previously already copied Suppl. The order Andr—Ph. has 
therefore to be accepted as original in P and some other explanation 
sought for the curious appearance in it of the pages after the end of 
ee 

As to L, we know already that the present binding is not original. 
We have previously adduced arguments (above, p. 135) to suggest that 
in the fifteenth century it may have been so bound as to begin with 
Rhes. For the present purpose, as will be seen presently, this is 
irrelevant. Of some relevance however is the question whether—as is 
tentatively indicated in the preceding table—a self-contained section 
ended with the end of Andr. at the bottom of the verso page 191. It is 
true that according to the marginal counting of quires this is not the end 
of a gathering. Turyn however observes (p. 238): ‘Gatherings in L were 
computed. . .as groups of 8 leaves( = 16 pages), without regard for the 
actual make-up of such a group’ (and it is odd indeed that Triclinius 
should have entered them after, and not before, the binding*). It is un- 
fortunately impossible now to see whether fol. 191 is a case in point, 
for the manuscript has quite recently been rebound (and that very tightly) 
without the occasion being used for an examination such as has given 
valuable results in the case of the codex Sinaiticus of the Bible. On my 
photograph however*—which happily is older—it seems quite possible 
that a new gathering begins with fol. 192r (£/.). The assumption, prob- 
able in itself, that a group of four plays, comparable to the others, ends 
with Andr., is at variance with the fact that the peculiar writing-style 
which has even led to positing a third scribe in L continues until fol. 
1931 (cf. above, p. 103); even so, a break may have intervened after the 
copying of Andr., for the colour of the ink is darker and the style of the 
writing somewhat more refined at the beginning of E/. This plausible 
but uncertain division apart, the sections marked are so definite as to 
allow of any theory about the order of their writing. A division by 
groups of four plays each was clearly aimed at. Ba. being a separate, 
floating item, seventeen plays had to be arranged on this principle; 


t If indeed this was done by Triclinius (cf. above, p. 135). 
* See Plates X and XI. 
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accordingly, the first section (as the book is now bound) has, among its 
five alphabetic plays, the two shortest ones, Cycl. and Held.* 

The order of the Selection plays (apart from the triad) in L is as in 
Par. 2713 (‘B’); in P it is as in the Jerusalem palimpsest (‘H’) and in 
Par. 2712 (‘A’), though only the first three plays survive in both these, 
while in P a series of five alphabetic plays is inserted after the second. 
The remaining five alphabetic plays are preceded, in P, by Tro. and Ba. 
(which we expected to stand at the end of the Selection) and followed— 
for the reason already mentioned—by the triad. 

Thus analysed, the order of the plays in P—which is the order of their 
writing—is readily understandable in its peculiar relation to L; at any 
rate if all Selection plays are supposed to be drawn from the one model 
tw. All, that is, except the Rhesus. Without the result, attained pre- 
viously, that Rhes., though a Selection play, was copied from L, the 
problem would be insoluble. A second premiss is necessary, and 
obvious after what has been seen, in the course of the present inquiry, of 
the work done in Triclinius’ scriptorium. When P was written, L had 
not yet been bound. Our diagnosis has not to reckon with the finished 
volume as a unit. The units offered to us, as well as to the scribe P, are 
the various ‘cahiers’ as penned by the scribes L* and L> (and L¢, if ever 
he existed).* 

If now we look back at the table above, p- 176, the procedure of the 
scribe P will appear to have been as follows. He was set to produce, ina 
marketable, clean copy, a corpus Euripideum of the utmost completeness 
within a Tragoediae quae extant omnes. His sources, for the Euripidean 
part, were (a) a recently written, complete copy of the traditional 
Selection with the plays so arranged as to begin with Andr. (and we 
know this (revised) copy to have been based on A). It was to afford the 
framework into which he was to insert (4) Triclinius’ marvellous dis- 
covery, the alphabetic plays; he had therefore to wait for the master to 
correct their text in a copy, made for his personal use by two (or three?) 
of his disciples, of the sacrosanct ‘manuscrit de base’ A. This, his 
personal copy, is our L. 


+ Could the absence from L of Tyo. be due to the fact that it would not fit into 
any one of these pensa? 


* Cf. Theodorus of Studium in Migne, Patrol. Gr. 99, col. 1739, chs. 54 and 58; 
A. Dain, p. 30. 
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P accordingly began by copying, from t,, the first two plays of the 
Selection and then turned to follow them eih a set of alphabetic plays. 
He took the cahier cont: aining Suppl—Hel. penned by the main scribe L* 
and copied the first play in it—and, for the time being, no more. One 
may guess that Triclinius asked Er this cahier back; maybe he had not 
yet corrected all the plays in it. Meantime, though, another cahier, 
written by Nicolaus Triclines, had been finished and corrected. 
P therefore joined his transcript of the four plays in it to Suppl., even 
though the inclusion, from this source, of Rhes. was inconsistent with 
his general order (a century later, the scribe of Laur. 31.1 was similarly 
misled by the fact that Nicolaus Triclines—quite possibly by mistake— 
had started his set with Rhes. instead of E/.; cf. above, p. 135). There- 
after our scribe appears to have paused awhile (he may of course have 
been employed elsewhere), perhaps because Triclinius was slow in 
returning the cahier from which P, so far, had copied Suppil. only. 
Meantime the rubricator (whose identity will soon be revealed by 
Professor Turyn) did his job in this part of the growing corpus. As 
opus supererogatum he added, to its last two plays, metrical indications 
excerpted from the master’s marginalia in the model which his brother 
had penned and P copied; moreover (if our analysis was correct) he 
completed /.4. and, finally, enriched the collection with a gem of 
unknown provenance, namely the Danae, which he added at the end of 
the section. 

When, after a time, P resumed the interrupted task, he started with a 
fresh sheet and copied first, from 1, the remaining four plays of the 
Selection. Meantime the first cahier of L* became available again, cor- 
rected by Triclinius. So P, now, finished his transcript of it (Cycl.— 
Hel.) and, by copying Z/. next, from a different cahier, completed the 
set of alphabetic plays. Finally he turned back to 1, copied from it the 
triad and therewith completed the corpus Euripideum. 

If, alternatively, it is assumed that P took the first four Selection plays 
from a revised copy of L (and not from 1), the reconstruction of his 
working process becomes precariously complicated. It is not indeed 
beyond possibility that he followed three rather than two models, in the 
order indicated in our table. The implication however that these plays 
had been copied, corrected by Triclinius, and thereafter copied again 
in a different order; then corrected again and thoroughly revised, with 
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the addition of new readings from other sources, with new or at 
least altered hypotheseis and other prefatory matter (and all this, quite 
likely, copied again so as to provide a model with which P would be 
able to cope): this implication seems too vast to be believable. Could 
all this have happened before the cahier beginning with Suppl. was 
ready again for use by P (as we must conclude from his failure to carry 
on after copying this one play)? 

If a further, detailed analysis of the text of the four plays enforces it, 
this set of unlikely implications will have to be accepted. Meantime, the 
uncomplicated diagnosis just outlined seems vastly preferable: P 
copied the alphabetic plays, with Rhes., from L, and the others from Tr; 
the peculiar sequence of the plays resulted from the progress of the 
lively work going on in Triclinius’ workshop. 


(6) The Ancestry of MS. L 


The examination of many points of detail has already yielded various 
hints about the immediate as well as the more distant predecessors of 
the MS. L. The endeavour to summarize, complete and utilize earlier 
observations will unavoidably have to progress from safe conclusions to 
inferences more or less hypothetical. The resulting notion of the 
descent of MS. L may usefully be outlined beforehand. 

L was copied from a manuscript almost contemporary and written in 
Triclinius’ scriptorium (A) which contained all the Euripidea extant in 
L and P (no guess though is hazarded with regard to the Danae). It 
seems more likely than not that this manuscript was the first to contain 
the combination of triad, Selection, and alphabetic plays. The latter 
were copied into A from a minuscule manuscript which preserved the 
transcription, from a model written in majuscule letters, probably made 
for Eustathius and annotated by him. 

Turyn had already assumed (p. 268) that L was copied from a manu- 
script which ‘had a script similar to that of the main scribe of L’. He ~ 
made this assumption in order to account for certain faulty readings in 
P which appear to be due to peculiar forms of letters such as actually 
occur, in these places, in L (which, according to him, was not the 
source but a gemellus of P). We have accounted for these readings 
in a different way, but Turyn’s assumption was none the less 
correct. L has a fair number of faults of the very kind to which P 
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was prompted by the peculiar style of writing in its model L; it is 
therefore plausible that the model of L was written in the same style 
as L itself. 

One salient point is the interchange of o and 8, especially before w. 
Where the scribe is careful, ow and Sw are differentiated (the line con- 
necting the two letters running level for ow but showing an upward 
bend for 5);* but often he is not and the similarity is always present. 
In Ba. 217, P wrote comport’ while L has, correctly, Spat’; their com- 
mon ancestor, A, must then have been using this ambiguous form. This 
is confirmed by Ba. 600 where both L and P pen, wrongly, S@pata. 
The same fault recurs Cycl. 690 (8@y’ L and hence P: oy’ Canter); cf. 
Cycl. 527 (o&p’ LP: Say’ Pierson), Hel. 691 (o&p’ L*: Sy’ Tr'P), 
HF. 435 (o@ya tol LP: Sapar’ o§ Musgrave) and 825 (caopata LP: 
Sapata Scaliger). In Hel. 921 Triclinius changed owoeis L* to Swoeis. 
P misread ao in L as 6 in AF. 930 (Sit P). 

The letter 8, in this script, often resembles a y as well asao. Accord- 
ingly we find P writing é&yei for &8e1 L in Cycl. 425. Of the same kind 
are, in L, Suppl. 151 (thv y’ LP: thv8’ Markland) and 1200 (y’ LP: 0’ 
Reiske); particularly instructive 7.7. 692 Ajoew L with the letter y 
above the middle consonant, written by the first hand.* The scribe 
must have been uncertain how to interpret the letter in his model— 
unless indeed both alternatives were indicated already in it. The latter 
assumption being liable to complicate our reconstruction, we prefer the 
former inference. 

In the same manner as in the passage mentioned last, L (1421) offers 
two alternatives in /.T. 1092 by writing ev over the first letter of 
&€uvetov. We commented at the very beginning of the present essay on 
the practical identity of the ligature ev and the letter « which accounts, 
among other things, for the fault es6ts, instead of dots, in P’s text of El. 
730; further instances of this misreading in P have been quoted above, 
p- 3, n. 8. The model of L must have used the same typical ligature 
in J.T. 1092.8 The diphthong ov likewise resembles « in this type of 


t The difference can be clearly seen e.g. H.F. 791 youodv.. .Sapata (L 110v) 
and also, though less so, Suppl. 222 f. (above, p. 69). 

+ Cf. above, p. 94. 

§ Various instances where &€e1vos and ev§. (Tévtos) may have been interchanged 
(.T. 125, 1388; H.F. 410) cannot confidently here be quoted. This change need not 
be due to palaeographical ambiguity; as pap. Hib. 24 (/.7. 253) has shown. 
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writing; the assumption that it was used in A accounts for the fault 
Fel. 202 aioxwvouo’ L* (-as corr. Tr.).* 

The letters u and v, unmistakable in majuscule letters as well as in 
older minuscule, become frequently indistinguishable in the minuscule 
of the later thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. When commenting on 
Hel. 95 we quoted§ a number of instances where L put the one in the 
place of the other. P made the same mistake in copying L, e.g. Hel. 800 
(Beouov for -o%) and 1026 (eWvoiav for évvoiav). The latter occasionally 
has its parallels in L and P: Ba. 129 év &opaon (for evéou-) and Jon 300 
ev (for év) where, as in 7.7. 692, we were tempted to throw back the 
corruption even beyond the immediate model of L—on grounds not, 
perhaps, absolutely cogent;§ similar is Hel. 852 {uyuyov LP (ety. corr. 
Tr.). More of the kind is easily found (e.g. Ba. 554 SAuutov LP: -ou 
Kirchhoff; Suppl. 448), but we may rather turn to a few more dramatic 
instances. Consider 

El. 633 A€wv L* (vid.) P: SovAwv Tr. (above, p. 109); 

Hel. 751 ouSév ye LP (y’ P): ot’ &Aevos Porson; also 

86 e&oudsav LP: 8° avS&v Schneidewin; 
1590 &€iov L*P: SeEidv Baynes. 
The first two corrections are certain; not so the last. All four imply a 
model, for L, written in the same style as L itself. 

This point, I suppose, may be taken as established by the instances 
quoted. Other features of the wording in L point back to earlier 
ancestors; e.g. 

Cyel. 397 8i80u LP: &iSou H. Stephanus; 

677 Korrexctuoe LP: koréxAuoe Canter; 
El. 180 TOAeuov LP: 148? éudv Canter;! 
Hel. 334 yds LP: ue Sis Elmsley; 
1424 péAer L (versum om. P): us Sei Musgrave; 
1584 Saipov’ LP: Aciusv H. Stephanus (cf. Ba. 1014). 
These faults evidently arose from majuscule letters misread.tt This 

+ See e.g. Abb. 22 on p- 103, line 2, in H. Hunger (and others), Geschichte der 
Textiberlieferung, 1 (1961). 

# Above, p. 43. § Above, p. 13, n. 9. J Cf. above, p. 90. 

' Further instances from El. ap. Denniston, p. xliii. 

tt The frequent misreading of t for y (and vice versa) could happen in either type 
of script (e.g. El. 240, 431, 638); hence it is not here considered. Hel. 491 though 
ought to be noted because L (followed by P), here again, records two alternatives 
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could indeed happen at any stage of the transmission prior to the use of 
minuscule writing; but particularly so in the course of the crucial tran- 
scription from the earlier into the later type of letters. In fact, there is 
ample evidence pointing to this momentous occasion. For one thing, 
the wording arising from majuscule letters misread or misinterpreted 
has sometimes been reinterpreted in an adventurous manner, indicated 
by accentuation. Transcription and accentuation are parts of one and the 
same process. Thus in 

El. 480 tuvdapis dAgyex LP: tuvdapi, o& Agyex Seidler; 

H.F. 1115 &xavéeov Tis eftrad’ of Kartaotével LP: & kav Oeddv Tis €i 
Tra&Go1 KoTactévo: Canter (the marginal note éKavOewv: Adxis by the 
first hand in L (103v) makes one shudder in visualizing the mental 
acrobatics of Byzantine scholars striving to expound rather than to 
correct a transmitted blunder. In the present instance the ‘exposition’ 
was drawn—I suppose by Triclinius—from schol. Tro. 117). 

Not one letter has been missed in these startling instances, but their 
combination, in a text written without division of words and without 
accents, has been sadly misinterpreted. Where majuscule letters had 
been misread, the result had still to be given a meaning and to be 
accented accordingly; as in the instances quoted before, so also e.g. 
in Suppl. 1150 ot&ow* TOU (Et “Aowtrot Elmsley) and J.T. 895 148’ dv 
LP (téAcv Badham). Either kind of corruption arose in the act of 
transcription from majuscule into minuscule letters. One would like 
to know when and where this most important work was done and it is 
tempting to guess that Triclinius, to whom we owe the preservation of 
the alphabetic plays, was the actual discoverer of the ancient kimelion 
or—since Eustathius, at any rate, knew that manuscript—that it was he 
who, by transliterating it, secured the survival of the invaluable text. 
The possibility of this kind of work having been carried out at this late 
date is not in fact excluded, as A. Dain has pointed out;* whether in the 
present case it has to be assumed, will emerge from the consideration of 
instances where the errors in question have been corrected or com- 
mented upon in marginal notes. 


(éte and 6 ye); either because A appeared ambiguous or because both readings were 


indicated there. 
+ Wilamowitz, Jon, p. 26, quotes analogous instances from this play; particularly 
striking v. 1115. + Les manuscrits, p. 1353 cf. Irigoin, Pindare, p. 246. 
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The answer is implied by what has been observed previously regard- 
ing variant readings and scholia in L; and it is in the negative. The 
reader is invited to reconsider, with the present question in mind, the in- 
stances quoted above, pp. 130ff. If was the actual transcript, made for 
Triclinius, of the ancient Eustathius manuscript, one can indeed imagine 
that he corrected, by reference to it, transcriptional errors in A like 
aiaivois for aidivois or KAeivds for Koivds (Suppl. 593, dis)—though 
actually it passes belief that he should have introduced these corrections 
as. variant readings, described them as such and allowed them, or most 
of them, to be perpetuated in L in the same unsuitable form. Again, it 
is conceivable that he, or indeed the scribe of A, copied from that ances- 
tor manuscript true, older variant readings such as at for ov and gépe1 
for Aéyet. It is inconceivable, on the other hand, that he should have 
mistaken for variant readings, and expounded as such, evident correc- 
tions of primitive slips as e.g. in EZ. 248, noted down fragmentary cor- 
rections as in Hel. 1673, or mis-spelled them as in El. 647—if these were 
of his own devising; nor could he possibly have added the correct 
explanation to a faulty text as in Jon 1294. 

Corrections applied to the misreading, or wrong division, of a 
majuscule model presuppose reference to that model—which could 
hardly survive after it had been transcribed. The scholar for whom a 
transliteration was carried out is therefore practically certain to be the 
one who, by reference to that model, corrected the transcript. It was not, 
in the case under discussion, Triclinius. Was it Eustathius? 

This cannot of course be proved but seems the most adequate inter- 
pretation of the—admittedly scanty—available data. I have not found, 
in the alphabetic plays, any reading that would necessitate positing an 
ancestor written in early minuscule. Suppl. 1003 Bortetcouoa indeed 
presupposes that old form of the letter 8 which could change places 
with ». This form however was in use also in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries;+ I remember seeing it even in L though unfortu- — 
nately I failed to make a note of it. Anyhow, if these plays had been 
transliterated during the classical period, around a.p. 1000, which is 
characterized by this kind of endeavour, they ought to have left as 
notable a mark as did the other works rescued by the scholars of that 


+ For an illustration see e.g. H. Hunger (as quoted above, p. 182, n. +), fig. 22, 
line 4, or Rhein. Mus. 62 (1907), p- 284 (plate) nr. I, lines 9 and 11 (Eustathius). 
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Byzantine renaissance. An effort so laborious and exacting is not a 
mere pastime. The resulting valuable manuscript, embodying the 
authoritative text of outstanding classical works not otherwise available, 
with its scholarly apparatus of variants and scholia, would probably 
have been deposited in some great library, presumably in Constan- 
tinople; it would have been studied, copied, excerpted and quoted— 
and some trace of these activities would have survived even for us. The 
absence of any such traces is a powerful argument. If, on the other 
hand, we assume that Eustathius—the only man known, before 
Triclinius, to have been acquainted with these plays—actually discovered 
them, had them transliterated and himself corrected and annotated the 
transliteration, the void in their history before and after him is accounted 
for; one has only to recall what happened to the Byzantine empire in his 
later years and in the century after his death. 

We are led to posit the following ancestry of cod. L: (@) an ancient 
manuscript of the alphabetic plays in majuscule letters—we may call it € 
—discovered by Eustathius; and (4) its transcript into minuscules (‘e’), 
made for Eustathius, corrected and annotated by him. We assume, 
readily, that he brought ¢e with him to Thessalonica;t it vanished there 
after his death and was rediscovered by Triclinius, who (c) had made 
from it that copy (A) which became the model of our MS. L. 

Historical developments may defy probability; the true antecedents 
of cod. L may defy the frame which, arguing from probability, we are 
providing for them. We can do no more than consider whether the 
facts known to us fit this frame. Faults in L traceable to the misreading 
or wrong division of majuscule letters would be ascribable to ¢ tran- 
scribing €; corrections and notes bearing upon them, to Eustathius 
revising the work of his amanuensis. Faults in L caused by late minus- 
cule letters misread can be charged to the scribe L misled by his model A, 
to which Triclinius would refer when correcting L. Where there is reason 
to doubt that a correction could be found in A, its model ¢ could supply it. 

We shall presently consider why Triclinius had MS. A copied from « 
at all—rather than making his scribes use ¢ as their model; first, though, 
it is relevant to observe that the model of L seems itself to have been 

+ Eustathius may just as well be assumed to have had the transcript made at 


Thessalonica. He had however read, and quoted from, that old manuscript already 
at Constantinople (Pol. Plays, pp. 149 f.). 
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corrected by Triclinius. The idea may make one shudder since the risk 
that we may be reading Triclinius where we expect to read Euripides is 
enhanced by it. This risk, though, will appear to be greatly reduced 
when it is recalled how restrained and competent the work of the 
corrector Tr! has been found, on the whole, to have been in L by con- 
trast with the often rabid excesses of the critic Tr3. If any interference 
of his with the very model of L has to be assumed, the effect can be 
expected to have been of a very moderate kind, as in the Aeschylus 
MSS. FG rather than as in the final edition Tr. 

It has to be assumed, I am afraid. The manuscript which was to serve 
as the model of many copies of Triclinius’ Corpus Euripideum had to be 
revised before being reproduced; and who but the master himself 
would undertake the important task? In fact, L copied from the model 
some pieces of text and marginalia which seem to bear his stamp. Such are 

Suppl. 1114 Ta5e 81) TratSeov Kal St pbipéveov : Kal 51) seems to have 
been inserted to fill the metre (leaving ic extra metrum) ; 

1118 . . .300N5 eto 67): the lame last two words apparently added for 
the same reason. The very neighbourhood of the two similar expan- 
sions is suspicious; add that L has, likewise ad v. 11 14, the note Aeftret 
Tpoowtrov (penned by the original scribe) which again is in his manner. * 
In fact, the general similarity of the glosses and (mostly brief) scholia 
penned, in L, by the scribes and by Triclinius respectively suggests his 
authorship of many though not of all of them (not, of course, of the 
marginal variant readings). For example, the note S1& Td uétpov is an 
obvious and outstanding mark of the metrician Triclinius. 8 He added 
it, in L, e.g. ad Cycl. 123 and J.A. 600; but ad Held. 592 (fol. 93r) it was 
written by the main scribe—or, rather, copied from the model manu- 
script; and-who could have written it there? On fol. 1 31v are long 
notes on the quantity, long or short, of &pa and vuv respectively 
(Jon 1023 and 1026; reprinted by Wecklein); these too are by the 
original scribe. W. J. W. Koster has shown,J on the basis of ample 
evidence, that Triclinius concerned himself seriously with this very 


t Cf. A. Dain, p. 35. 

* E.g. Triclinius ad Suppl. 1123 3rTEt TedowToV; cf. his note ad Hel. 229. 

8 Th. Hopfner, op. cit. p. 59. 

J Autour d’un manuscrit. . ., pp- 233 f. and 236 f.; cf. Turyn, p. 29, n. 46 on schol. 
Hec. 996. 
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problem. The gloss évoya tétou was added by him to Jon (and simi- 
larly 550); the main scribe copied it with reference to Held. 394. 
Triclinius quotes a Homeric parallel ad Hel. 866; so do the original 
scribes ad Jon 173 and Hel. 1650 using, at the latter place, the Triclinian 
technical term oyfjpa. The main scribe even quotes Aesch. Ag. 1352 
in illustration of the word yv@pa Held. 407. Who could be more likely 
to have added the quotation in the model manuscript than Triclinius, 
who twice, in his Sophocles commentary, illustrates this word by 
quoting AHcld. 407 (he may have drawn its different wording from 
that model manuscript)? Among the few words glossed in H.F., 
TpooTtpotraios is found at both of the places of its occurrence: in y. 1161 
the scribe glossed it by wuoapés, in 1259 Triclinius, by ueyiacpévos. He, 
I think, had done it also at the former place, in L’s model. The elimina- 
tion in it of some of the old-inherited instances of scriptio plena* and of 
the Hellenistic form Sveiv in the part copied by Nicolaus Triclines§ 
likewise smacks of Triclinius who so consistently removed these 
features in L, and the same may be suspected with regard to the 
frequent marginal notes ®p(aiov) and yve(uikév), most of which are by 
the original scribes but some by him. J 

The hypothesis so far outlined aimed to posit, on Ockham’s principle, 
a minimum number of intermediaries between L and the first transcript 
of the alphabetic plays. It must be admitted that there are, in L, a few 
features which are not easily explained on this basis. For old faults in L 
could indeed be removed by the adoption of authentic corrections 
which survived disguised as variant readings, and genuine variants 
(such as &yAaupion and &ypaua. Jon 23 or éAeubepdioo and TAubepdd- 
ofa Held. 789) could be handed down from hoary antiquity. The same 
however is far from evident with regard to some correct supplements 
which Triclinius was able to insert in lacunae left by the scribes. For 
the much discussed lacunae at the end of /.7. authentic supplements 
were clearly not available; hence it can there be seen what, in situations 
like these, Triclinius could, or could not, achieve. Considering these 
analogies, I do not believe that he could have supplied ééBore ALF. 924 
by conjecture; still less so vos /on 813; and neither he nor anyone else 
could have completed the trimeter /.A. 1416 unless he was able to turn 


t Pol. Plays, p. 151; Turyn, pp. 256 f. + Cf. above, p. 129, n. |. 
S$ Above, pp. 64 n.* and 129. J Turyn, p. 246; above, p. 133. 
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to some authentic tradition. One may assume—hardly without some 
uneasiness—that Triclinius found the supplements in the margin of the 
direct, or indirect, ancestor of L (in A, that is, ore); which would mean, 
on the present hypothesis, that Eustathius managed to enucleate some 
places in the (damaged) ancient manuscript which had foiled his scribe. 
If one hesitates to accept this guess—and it is admittedly odd that such 
supplements should have been put in the margin and not in the text— 
then one would have to assume that Triclinius was able to turn to 
another copy of the alphabetic plays the text of which was in these 
passages complete. I had myself previously suggested the existence of 
such a manuscript, on grounds which seem no longer cogent.t The 
difficulty here touched upon does not seem sufficiently grave either to 
justify so large an assumption; but a further argument in favour of it 
still calls for consideration. 

In the margin of the corrupt verses H.F. 1299 f. (L 1o4v) the original 
scribe put the correct wording, including y’p&v to replace Bop& (i.e. 
Popa = -av) in the text. This is a minuscule fault of the kind discussed 
above, p. 184. Triclinius put in front of the marginal note totto 
kdAMov ; which shows that the correction was not made by him but 
earlier. It seems to follow that between the first transcript € and the 
model copied by L (A) at least one intermediary copy has to be inter- 
calated to serve as bearer of both the corruption and its correction. This 
intermediary could conceivably be the second manuscript available to 
Triclinius, and anyone inclined to posit its existence could adduce in 
support some problematical passages previously quoted (p. 130, EZ. 248, 
etc.) which seemed likewise to intimate several intermediaries between 
the first transcript and the model followed by L. However, the argu- 
ment based on H.F. 1299 is not inescapable. The marginal correction 
there bears essentially upon the wrong division of words, the kind of 
error, that is, which occurred, and was corrected, when the basic tran- 
script was made—on our theory, by Eustathius; and it is arguable that — 
the minuscule fault Bopav occurred later and at a time when the correct 
u’op&v stood already in the margin. * 

There is then hardly sufficient reason for disregarding Ockham’s 

t Pol. Plays, pp. 148 and 151; cf. above, p. 141. 


# An exact parallel is H.F. 435 (above, p. 181) where AWMATOY was wrongly 
transcribed 8pa tot and subsequently Sap corrupted to odpa, 
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warning in positing more than one intermediary between L and the first 
transcript. However, the whole preceding argument having centred 
on the alphabetic plays, one main point remains to be considered. How 
old is the combination of the Selection with the alphabetic plays? 
Apart from the triad, the text of the Selection plays differs thoroughly, 
in L and P, from that of the other manuscripts; we even found reason 
(above, p. 174, n. *) to suspect that the two branches of the tradition 
may derive from different transliterations of majuscule manuscripts. t 
There is, at any rate, no doubt that the bifurcation happened some 
centuries before the age of Triclinius. This fact has led scholars to 
assume that the combination is as old as the discovery of the alphabetic 
plays; to speak more concretely, when the latter were first copied 
(transliterated, that is), the other plays were embodied in this copy. It is 
a sound argument but hardly cogent. Triclinius wanted, for his corpus, 
a text of the Selection as complete as possible, including Tro. and Ba. 
which were extremely rare in manuscripts current at the time. A manu- 
script containing them was therefore bound to be old and could easily 
contain a text thoroughly different from that of the other veeres, even if 
it had been handed down separately rather than combined with the 
alphabetic plays. Be it remembered that today there exists only one 
manuscript of Tro., and none of Ba., apart from the LP tradition. 
Since the peculiar textual character of the Selection in L and P is 
explicable without the assumption that the combination of all Euripidea 
in one corpus was effected long before Triclinius’ time, the alternative 
may be considered that it was actually effected by him. On balance, this 
seems to me the more likely inference. If the whole corpus had already 
been produced in the classical age of Byzantine scholarship, the absence 
of any impact of the alphabetic plays between, say, A.D. 1000 and 1300 
would be even more inexplicable than if the latter alone had been issued 
at that time; if the contention is accepted that these were first discovered 
by Eustathius, the same argument remains valid. For, if Eustathius had 
used his find to produce a full Corpus Euripideum, some impact of it 
should be discernible, just as is the case with his work on Homer, 
Dionysius Periegetes and the Suda; actually, though, the allusive 
vagueness in his references to these plays suggests that he kept his find 


t This question is considered below, pp. 263 ff. 
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to himself. Why then should he have troubled to expand it by adding 
the plays of the Selection? t 

Triclinius did issue a corpus and there appears to be no argument for 
assuming that anyone had done so before him. On the contrary, there is 
at least a hint that, differently from the alphabetic plays, the manuscript 
which provided him with the Selection had been carried along by the 
main stream of the Byzantine tradition. About one-half of the small 
scholia in L on Rhesus, which E. Schwartz printed under the heading 
“Notae codicis C’, agree in substance, and largely even verbatim, with 
those preserved in the other old manuscripts. All but one of them 
(v. 36) are elementary Byzantine explanations (vy. 2, 419, 430,785,789). 

Triclinius saved for posterity the fullest Pindar manuscript—D was 
written in his scriptorium—and he was, among the late Byzantine 
scholars, the only one to produce a complete edition of this poet. As for 
Sophocles, our Triclinian MSS. L and P are, according to Turyn, 
among the few witnesses to a second edition by Thomas Magister—the 
only one, prior to Triclinius, containing the seven plays and not merely 
the triad (or could it be the latter who thus completed his master’s 
work?). Of Theocritus, the fullest edition ever seen in the Middle Ages 
was issued by Triclinius; as to Aeschylus, we owe to his zeal the 
preservation of the greater part of the Agamemnon, because here too he 
abandoned the selective principle observed by his predecessors and 
elaborated an edition as full as he could make it. Clearly then the pro- 
duction of editions as comprehensive as possible of the classical poets 
was with him a dominating concern. Nothing like it is discernible in 
Eustathius. It is therefore inherently probable that he did not merely 
reproduce an extant complete edition of Euripides but that he produced 
it himself. 

What is probable need not therefore be fact. That fact it was is sug- 
gested most forcibly by the (one-time) existence of the MS. A, the direct 
model copied both by L and, except in the alphabetic plays, by P or | 
rather—as we hope to have shown—by P’s model tr. The reader will 
recall that time and again the same typical stemma has suggested itself; 


t He could not have hinted, with knowing secrecy, at  péxpi viv evpioxdpevos 
Kuro (Od. 1850.38) or ofSev 6 Treprtuyey (IL. 1 31.21) (with reference (?) to the 
Jon), if the alphabetic plays had been available, before a.p. 1175, at Constantinople 
as were the other recovered classical texts. 
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for the triad, for Ba. and Tro. and, at least with great probability, for 
the remaining plays of the Selection, namely, a ‘nearest common 
ancestor’ for L on the one hand and on the other, written in the same 
style as L; perhaps by the same scribe and at any rate in the same 
scriptorium and almost at the same time. It stands to reason that the 
ancestor inferred for each of these three constituent parts was one and 
the same manuscript; and since L has been found, in the alphabetic 
plays, to depend upon a model with exactly the same characteristics, the 
whole of the Triclinian Corpus Euripideum must have been comprised in 
it. If this Corpus was actually older—say, Eustathian—it is inconceiv- 
able that Triclinius would have had this copy made at all; both L andr 
could, and would, in that case simply have copied the Eustathius 
manuscript. They did not; we have met with, I presume, incontestable 
indications of at least one intermediary between the Eustathian minus- 
cule transcript and L.* If Triclinius first made up the Corpus by 
assembling and adapting a separate copy of the triad, an old one of the 
(rest of the) Selection,* and one of the alphabetic plays, it becomes 


t The misreadings of minuscule writing on which we based this part of our argu- 
ment could not have come about in copying a model written in the Eustathian 
script; as may be seen by comparing photographs of his commentaries in Watten- 
bach-v. Velsen, Exempla codd. Graec. (1878), pl. 49 or Rhein. Mus. 62 (1907), p. 284. 

+ The different arrangement of the four Selection plays Hipp., Med., Alc., Andr. 
in L and P (the others do not here enter into comparison, for reasons by now 
familiar) remains a puzzle. It is conceivable that the scribe m was directed to 
extract from A the Selection plays only and to arrange them in the order which, 
followed by P, he adopted (it was not an unusual order; see above, p. 177). We can- 
not of course be sure how the whole corpus was arranged in A, but these four plays 
at least are very likely to have succeeded each other in the order which L followed. 
In guessing at the order of the plays generally in A, very little help is gained from 
their marginal numbering, ‘by Triclinius, in L (cf. P. G. Mason, Ci. Qu., N.S. Iv 
(1954), pp. 56ff.; Turyn, pp. 240ff.). It suggests a standard arrangement of the Selec- 
tion, discounting Tro., followed by an almost perfect alphabetical order of the 
alphabetic plays; except that Cyc/. ought to follow the plays beginning with |- 
instead of preceding them (the placing of Jon before Suppl. can perhaps be excused 
on the principle ‘Vowel before Consonant’; anyhow, no more need be aimed at 
than the grouping together according to identity of the first letter only). However, 
if in A the plays had been arranged in the order indicated by these figures, their order 
in L becomes well-nigh inexplicable, even when it is granted that for the purpose of 
copying they were distributed in groups of four. This incompatibility, together 
with the misplacement of Cyel., the exclusion of Tro., and Triclinius’ wavering, 
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perfectly understandable that he first of all had a master copy of the 
whole written. 

The conclusions reached may be illustrated by embodying the partial 
stemmata sketched before (see above, pp. 124 and 174) in a rough, 
general stemma of the LP tradition: 


€ majuscule MS. of the 
Alphabetic Plays 


the Selection complete 


with Tro. and Ba. transcribed for 
(? 11th century) é Eustathius 
B ase eieh, 7 the Triad 


(? r1th—-12th century) 


(Byzantine readings 
(not used for the Triad) added by Triclinius) 
A‘ the manuscrit de base 


of the Triclinian 
Corpus (c. A.D. 1315) 


wT it 
| the Selection | the Alphabetic Plays 
except Rhes. and Ries. 


Stemma of the LP tradition (Euripides) 


according to Turyn, in numbering four out of the eighteen plays, make it improb- 
able that he drew this order from A. The problem becomes no simpler if this order 
were traced to B and e—and what other source could Triclinius have had? Hence it 
remains probable that he devised it himself, as Turyn assumed. 
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ieee CNT Uns iad bea CR LLG 


From the preceding eixass Adyos we turn back to the firm ground of 
observation. We have gathered, at intervals, many details of Triclinius’ 
critical activity; it remains for us to summarize them so as to obtain a 
standard in assessing his many contributions to the text of L; be- 
yond this, we may hope to move towards the solution of that old 
question: to what extent are Byzantine scholars to be credited with 
conjectures and which readings are to be regarded as old even though 
they are not attested by evidence older than theirs? 

The latter question is often met by arguments ad hominem. ‘One 
must not underestimate the capacities of these Byzantine scholars; their 
mastery of classical Greek stands out in their original compositions’ ; 
the question however is not what they could do but what they did do. 
A reading, supposedly their conjecture, is termed ‘striking’ or ‘defini- 
tive’; this is judging 4 parti pris as long as the reading in question has 
not been proved to be a conjecture. Another one may be found 
described as ‘exquisite but not too exquisite for a Byzantine’; one is 
tempted to ask: unde scis? 

We are in a position, by now, to know; for the books by Aubreton, 
E. Fraenkel, Turyn, Irigoin and Koster provide ample material to show 
what kind of conjectures outstanding Byzantine scholars did make and 
for what reasons. We shall examine our material independently; the 
result will be neither more, nor less, than what could be deduced from 
their collections. 

Readings introduced by Triclinius can be right or wrong, and in 
either case may be of his invention or derived from other sources. 
Since he went over the text of L three times (discounting a few passages 
which he may have attacked on some other occasion still) there is, for 
each interference by him, a theoretical maximum of twelve different 
diagnoses to be considered; and even though this is, as a rule, greatly 
reduced by palaeographical indications, one will wish for some simple 
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means and standards of distinction. We know that his first spell of work 
amounted to doing the ex-officio-corrector’s job; for this purpose he 
would naturally have referred to the manuscript from which L had been 
copied. His final effort, on the other hand, centred on the correction, 
according to his lights, of the metres in lyric passages, where evidently 
he relied on his own devices. One might accordingly incline to consider 
as authoritative the additions by Tr'—easily identified because they 
recur in P—but to disregard all the later ones (except those which have 
long since been accepted as correct, if primitive, conjectures). This is a 
rough and ready approach; it will be found workable in many plain 
situations but abortive where, as often happens, the judgement on 
alternative readings is in the balance. For actually there are authorita- 
tive readings as well as sheer inventions among every type and stage of 
Triclinius’ alterations. If we are to assess them with any confidence, his 
activities have to be examined and classified in some detail. 

Triclinius owes his bad reputation as a critic mainly to the ruthless 
manner in which he endeavoured to enforce metrical correspondence in 
lyric passages, and indeed his dealings with these indicate insensitivity 
and lack of imagination. The petty, traditional remedies—such as 
changes of spelling and word order, addition or omission of the article, 
prepositions, pronouns and particles like ye, te and even ovx (Suppl. 
790)'—are used and misused by him as though their presence or 
absence made no difference as long as the desired metrical effect was 
achieved. Many instances of the ruin resulting have come up in the 
course of the present disquisition;* we may here recall ein, 

Suppl. 809 Sptdoi Sit’ sé ye for dp@ow eye L*P (Spdo1 K&pe 
Heimsoeth) ; 

823 .. .€guyn déuas (y”) e{i)s (tIv’) dvBpds evdy § 

Rhes. 559 xpdvios yap (Tis) &treotiv ; 

685 TrEAaS (Tis) 11° Trois (trate) Tas (Tis &v) ; 

Held, 628 ei 88 ofBers Cove) Bavéctous &yabdy ;§ 

El. 196 GAD’ ebyais (-01 L*) (tows) Oeous (ye) oePizouo” (cf. 593); 

Suppl. 59 (té&v) POiuéveov ods EteKov (cf. 782, 968); 

1A. 600 oT épev.. él (th) yaiav (‘81k Td UETpOV’), 


t Cf. Held. 769 (below, p. 196). 
* Cf. also E. Fraenkel, Agamemnon, 1, pp. 12 f. 
8 (ovye) also 1.4. 1034. 
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Perseverance in the application of these hackneyed remedies was 
bound now and then to hit the mark; in fact, Triclinius’ successes in 
this field, though elementary, are quite numerous (and we must never 
forget that he was working untilled ground). Guided by his metrical 
preoccupation he all but unavoidably corrected e.g. Suppl. 53 tpo[u]- 
Déuav, 58 O(o)o0v, 1116 &[o]UEvotis ; in v. 955 OUK<ET”) was suggested by 
the metre and by otxér’ following. A standard (te) happens to be right 
e.g. 1.T. 417; (5&) e.g. Cycl. 504, Hcld. 903, Suppl. 373. To find &yopov 
(for -@v L*) in ALF. 412, a knowledge slightly in excess of the average 
was required; in He/d. 780, on the other hand, the truth was recovered 
by mistake: vaév LP: vedsv Tr3: véoov Barnes: Triclinius here merely 
desired to effect an iambus in place of the spondee while the require- 
ments of the context escaped him. Similarly in Suppl. 1o10 év6<év) 
eott Tr.: €v0’ (€v)eot1 Canter. 

The monotonous bulk of these interventions by Tr3, quite evidently 
of his own devising, yields the measure of his critical capacities, even 
though presently we shall find him, on rare occasions, rising somewhat 
above this modest average. First, though, we may recall that already in 
the course of his earlier spell of work he altered lyric passages, none too 
rarely, in exactly the same manner. As has been seen from the early 
parts of the present study, alterations of the transmitted division of cola 
were made also by Tr! and Tr’; and they are the most obvious element 
of that kind of work on which Tr3 concentrated. We have found Tr? 
working in this manner e.g. on the drinking-song Cyc. 495 ff., on the 
parodos of /.7. and on the recognition scene in the same play (827 ff.). 
Accordingly we find metrical alterations of the wording due to Tr! (and 
hence recurring in P), such as @ for io in J.T. 845 (the same alteration 
which Tr3 made e.g. in Alc. 569; cf. vice versa Rhes. 732) or again 
Biotov for Biov Hel. 218 and xpuoé|[ilois El. 176. 

Seeing that these changes are, in origin and quality, exactly of a kind 
with the metrical conjectures by Tr3, the occurrence, among the changes 
made by Tr, of Triclinian inventions even in lyrics must be acknow- 
ledged. Occasionally he worked in the same manner also in the course of 
his second spell of work on L; as we saw in examining e.g. his repeated 
dealings with Cycl. 495 ff. To this stage we owe—corruptions apart— 
the correction év[i] Suppl. 282, the deletion of the second émucart’ ibid. 
800 and, most probably, also &(ya)yes and e{i)Aarrivaus /. 7.138 and 407. 
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Successful and abortive operations can be seen combined e.g. in the 
evidence for Suppl. 778-836 or Held. 892-927 set out above, pp. 74 
and 87, where moreover it can be seen how both success and failure 
arise from the same primitive approach and method. Whether right or 
wrong, all these conjectures are mere stopgaps. It seems never to have 
dawned upon Triclinius that the metrical irregularities which he strove 
to remove could be indicative of corruptions transcending the efficacy 
of his hackneyed remedies. Here, for example, are three passages, 
similar in kind, where imperfect metrical correspondence was caused by 
the loss—not noticed by Triclinius—of a governing noun: 

1.T. 395 Siettepacey Vv —: tote add. Tr.:* "la add. Kirchhoff; 

Held. 769* fiooous eit’ uot pavotvta L* ought to correspond with 
the phalaeceus —- - —- vu ~ VU — v — — 758. Triclinius effected focovEs 
ToT’ dv ott’ uot pav.; Kirchhoff recovered flacous (Saiuoves) & y’ 
euoU pav. (oi Goi) already Canter); 

Jon 691 TOSET’ Ona L*: Tobi ToT’ eUpnua Tr. :T&SE Geo pryya Nauck. 

These passages illustrate strikingly what was lacking in the critic 
Triclinius. 

We turn to his dealings with dialogue passages. Here too are sets of 
alterations undoubtedly of his own devising; namely, the correction of 
the old but faulty dual d5usiv, the addition of movable -v, especially at 
the end of verses, and the removal of apparent hiatus, due to the 
ancient scriptio plena which L largely preserved. Most of these changes 
were made by Trt. Here belong, moreover, the expulsion of ‘ Doric’ 
% (corresponding with its introduction in lyrics)§ and elemenrary (and 
often questionable) grammatical corrections such as 1éAeas. Tr! (for 

: = ie oe wae the same particle in S. 4i. 925 (Aubreton, p. 173). 

8 Instances of these types occur also in lyrics. A comparable group is formed by 
instances of the frequent variant oltre: ob Trou: # Tou. Triclinius appears to have 
favoured the latter; see Hel. 135, 575, 600, 791, 1.T. 930, Suppl. 153. The gloss &pa, 
by the original scribe, on the passage quoted last implies the same alternative, even ~ 
though in the text he wrote ot and changed this to of rou. The variant is fre- 
quent, moreover, also in the Selection plays (see Page on Medea 695; add Med. 1308 
pap. and Ph. 1072); it seems therefore that on this point there prevailed, from of 


old, an uncertainty which obliges the modern critic to decide by his own standards 
(e.g. in H.F. 1101 and 1173). 


J E.g. Suppl. 1129, 1151; Held. 398 (Gpnpe!), El. 872 (cf. 880) and, vice Versa, €.8. 
Hel. 218, Suppl. 50, El. 449. 
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-1a5 L*) Hel. 223, opprydévt’ Trt (-otvt’ L*) Suppl. 478, mUAKow Tr3 
(-now L*) Suppl. 498, Aox&s Tr3 (-f\s L*). On the other hand it goes 
without saying that Tr! in correcting the work of his scribes had their 
model before him. Whether he glanced at it when putting right their 
numerous obvious slipst will often be difficult to decide and is, as a 
rule, of little interest; in cases of misreading (like aioywvas, for -ouo’ L, 
Hel. 202), faults from dictation interne (as Hel. 79) or haplography 
(Hel. 1406) it stands to reason that he did. On the other hand there are 
also in the dialogue verses many alterations designed to improve the 
metre; the majority are by Tr! but a fair number by Tr? and Tr3. There- 
fore, and seeing that the means and methods, as well as the largely 
indifferent success, are the same as in the lyrics, this whole set is to be 
traced to Triclinius’ invention. Here again we find the ubiquitous<ye),* 
as well as{ow) Suppl. 344 Tr!, <ovye) L.A. 1034 Tr3, (dv) LT. 268 Tr1; 
the same Held. 8 Tr3;¢y’Str)ws Cycl. 561 Trt; (115) Held. 116 Tr3. On 
these discouraging analogies one will deny authority also to the 
equally futile <6t1 8) Hel. 9 Tr! and (B&pos) Held. 200 Tr3. 

As in the lyrics so in dialogue the application of these trite reme- 
dies was sometimes to the point. The addition of a movable -v put 
right, e.g., the trimeters Hel. 17, 103, 133, 137, 1543 a¢iel is correct El. 
889; a change of the word order works in Suppl. 769 (Tr?). The most 
notable success of the kind—demonstrably by conjecture—is the re- 
arrangement of words in Suppl. 937; cf. also /.4. 1 and 39. Even so, 
Triclinius’ competence in this field remains open to question, seeing 
that more often than not his interference ruined sound verses or failed 
—as in the instances quoted in the preceding section—to heal faulty 
ones; consider also his dealings with the seven- (or five-) foot trimeters 
Hel. 878, 1448, El. 27, I.A. 109. 

Finally we may recall Triclinius’ efforts at supplying the much dis- 
cussed gaps at the end of /.7., where he managed to recover y. 1263 
d(veipwv) but failed miserably in the two corresponding places (above, 
pp- 95 f.). Thereafter we may claim that the material surveyed has pro- 
vided us with a fair notion of the level of Triclinius’ critical capacities. 


t Above, p. 128. 


+ E.g. Trt Suppl. 1049 (as A. Ag. 340), El. 856, Hel. 1448; Tr? Held. 203 and 204 
(after &yav, as often; cf. below, p. 208); Tr} Suppl. 94 (with transposition of words), 


496, 1.T. 539. 
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Against this background I beg to consider He/. 74 f. Here L (106v), with 
Triclinius’ tiny additions s./., looks as follows (as faras this can be rendered 
in print):t « tt no & 

.. .Q€0io dcov wionu’ exes || EAévy o arontUcat(ev)... 

The emendation would do a Porsonor G. Hermann credit; it is, after 
all we have seen of him, entirely beyond the range of Triclinius and 
indeed of any medieval scholar. As it stood in L* (and was copied by 
P), the phrase could not even have made them pause. Its metre was in 
order and its wording conveyed the satisfactory meaning: ‘hateful as 
you are to the gods, Helen, may they repudiate you’. The consideration 
that Teucer could not have addressed Helen by name and that the 
seemingly fitting taunt uionua concealed the really fitting and pregnant 
noun wiynua—this consideration is not of a kind which medieval 
scholars would entertain, and if the precariousness of the wording had 
struck them at all, they would presumably have ascribed it, to their own 
satisfaction, to poetic licence. To be struck by the faultiness of the 
verse, and to find its correction, required the modern critical approach 
—or reference to a better text. Triclinius in particular passed countless 
less subtle corruptions; for example, éxavOecv (“Péyis ’) ALF. 1115 and 
otéow Tol Suppl. 1150—which in fact had come about in the same 
manner. Like these, the present fault originated from the wrong 
division of words when a majuscule text was transliterated and provided 
with accents; the correction was added when, immediately afterwards, 
the transcript was corrected by a competent scholar; that is, On our 
hypothesis, by Eustathius. It is only asa part of the traditional diorthosis 
that the correction remains within the range of medieval usage. The 
scribe L did not reproduce it; nor was it supplied by Triclinius when, 
with reference to the model manuscript /\, he went over his copy; it is 
therefore likely—though not certain—that the correction was not in A at 
all. Triclinius added it in the course of his final dealings with L, when he 
is likely to have drawn upon still another, older copy; on our hypo- 
thesis, the ‘Eustathius copy’. However that may be, the salient point, 
in the present context, is that Triclinius occasionally drew upon older 
evidence even in the course of his final revision, as well as earlier. The 
modern critic must therefore be prepared to find stray pieces of an 
authoritative tradition even among the wild interpolations by Tr}, 

Cf. Plate V (c). 
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We have previously noted other alterations which, for various 
reasons, could not be ascribed to Triclinius’ invention and hence must 
be accorded an authority the same as, or even greater than, the original 
writing in L. Outstanding among these is the completion, by Tr3, of 
the verse /.4. 1416; also, by Tr3, the supplements Cyel. 545 (i5oU) and 
HF. 924 (eeBore) ; by Tr’, the added variants (in fact, original read- 
ings) Suppl. 840 iotop& and Zi. 311 yuvaixas and the correction 
c&ypote{i)pov EZ. 168; by Tr?, the supplements Jon 345 (trot oti), 813 
<{€évos), (P also 847 <ei yap)), Cycel. 456 <é&arro€Uvas) and the added 
variants (actually, again, original) Hel. 185 &Aeyov (cf. 7.7. 146) and 
Suppl. 1136 vuyeupctoov. 

These outstanding instances apart, the inference that Triclinius drew 
alterations of various qualities from older evidence has imposed itself 
on many previous occasions. Students have noted that he used various 
manuscripts, where available, for his editions of other poets. Very little 
evidence was available in the case of the alphabetic plays; but what 
little there was he used, and that in a manner which apparently he 
inculcated in his circle. We have observed the text of L reproducing, 
from the model manuscript, both faulty readings and their corrections 
as well as (e.g. HF. 1115 Korraotével) corrections copied in the margin 
(e.g. Hel. 171 aidivois), and we have found Triclinius transferring these 
older corrections into the text (e.g. Hel. 171). It is in line with these 
analogies if elsewhere he transcribed variants and corrections which the 
scribes had neglected.* 

Between the extremes of alterations which definitely are, or are not, of 
Triclinius’ invention, there are a fair number of substantial variants 
about whose origin judgement may waver. Where they are written by 
Trt, the possibility that they were drawn from the model manuscript A 
is always present and is therefore naturally assumed in places like Hed. 
1212 Kowwvey TAATNS, Suppl. 830 (8), El. 273 oTé[p yew, 307 TrETTAOUs, 
772 (8), 1116 Sai, 1199 (pe), AF. 421 USpav. Though with most of 
these it would be possible to argue that they are successful conjectures, 
it is plausible that the faults in question were mere scribal slips which 

+ His familiarity with Aristophanes led Tr., once or twice, to correct (Z/. 435 
piAavaos Tr3, Ba. 503 pe Kal O4Bas Tx3'?)) or also to corrupt (El. 437 ei{et)Aio- 


oduevos Tr3) the wording of L. In El. 168 &ypdte{1)pav Tr’ is likely to have followed 
the ancestor manuscript ¢ rather than the quotation of the passage in Plutarch. 
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the master put right, together with so many others, simply by reference 
to the Vorlage. On the other hand there is a homogeneous set of 
alterations, not by Trt but made later, which are likely to be conjectures 
and, as such, among Triclinius’ best. Their common feature is in their 
origin from attentive consideration of the grammar of the passages in 
question (and we have previously noted his attention to grammatical 
detail). They are: Hel. 263 AéBw Tr3, Suppl. 17 untépes Tr?”, 574 (o’) 
Tr}, 577 evSaiyovet Tr3, Held. 693 wevotwtos Tr?,t 858 ABntdév Tr3, 
Cycl. 75 oeiwv Tr3\),* And yet Triclinius failed to settle problems as 
simple as those given with the following elementary blunders in L: Held. 
859 TOAEws (for icAEws), 622 Tpd[s] and E/. 27 (above, p. 105). Hec. 116 
he conjectured, absurdly, ouvétteo(o)e where Moschopulos had already 
found the correct -éraice; and yet o1 and € were, to Triclinius, mere 
graphic makeshifts interchangeable to suit metrical requirements. 

In endeavouring to estimate the level and method of Byzantine textual 
criticism one has to bear in mind the fundamental difference between 
diorthosis and conjecture. The corrector alters the wording of a newly 
written manuscript, eliminating mistakes of the copyist; in doing so he 
relies on the manuscript which had served for a model. It will be part of 
his task to complete the marginal notes which copyists tended to dis- 
regard, and since these often represented corrections made in some 
distant ancestor manuscript, the corrector would in these cases be adding 
variants—superior or also inferiorS ones—to the transmitted text. But 
he invents nothing (except that he may, suo Marte, put right some 
common spelling mistakes). The marginalia which he transcribes may, 
moreover, contain the results of previous collations with other manu- 
scripts noted down in some ancestor manuscript; hence the painful 
ambiguity of the compendium yp which may preface corrections as well 
as variant readings. Finally, the manuscript completed and corrected, it 
could at any later time be furnished with the results of further collations 
with other manuscripts. All this is traditional—inherited by the Middle 


t In Held. 696 Tr? wrote ofc, in tiny letters, over oWo1. It is unlikely that he 
found this correction by conjecture. The fault is most probably due to a misreading 
of majuscule letters; in which case Tr. here appears to have reproduced its correction 
by Eustathius. 

+ Whether the kindred corrections Hel. 164 olk(t)ov (Tr! yp) and 1.7. 857 
Aék(tp wv (Tr3) are conjectures may be left open with little remorse. 

§ E.g. Hel. 230. 
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Ages from antiquity and attested by the old scholia on all poets; it is not 
conjectural criticism. 

Conjectural alteration, independent of any evidence, is—as far as I can 
see—in the Middle Ages a new departure by the scholars of the Palaeo- 
logean era, at least in poetic texts.t Triclinius here follows the example 
of Planudes and Moschopulos; his principles, means and methods are 
theirs, but he employs them more rigorously and extensively and he 
was the first to apply them to dramatic lyrics. Like them, he acknow- 
ledges two reasons for conjectural alteration, and two only; namely, 
faults (real or imaginary) against grammar and metre; a reasonable 
principle but one whose insufficiency is plainly illustrated by his 
results. It is a fact that he made a considerable number of obvious cor- 
rections, but not one that would raise him to the level of a Victorius or 
Robortelli; Moschopulos achieved, with the same primitive means, some 
emendations (e.g. Phoen. 1235 60(0s)) whose elegance Triclinius never 
matched. 

The preceding survey, it is hoped, has yielded a measure for the kind 
and quality of conjectures attained by Triclinius and by Byzantine 
scholars in general; by implication it may show also what was beyond 


their ability. 


2. TRICLINIAN ANALOGIES 


The chapter on the text of the triad (above, pp. 151 ff.) provided the 
material which madeit possibleto compare Triclinius’ methods with those 
of his Byzantine colleagues. The present section contains analogies from 
Triclinius’ own work in other fields to illustrate the successive stages of 
his work in L as ascertained in the course of the present inquiry. 
Surprisingly similar is, first, the result which Turyn (pp. 23 ff.) 
reached in analysing Triclinius’ working copy of the Euripidean triad, 
the cod. Angel. 14. There too the earliest stage is characterized by the 
use of black, and the later by brown ink; the ductus is ‘thicker’ in the 
former but ‘sharper and thinner’ in the latter—as in L. During the first, 
Triclinius ‘corrected the poetic text’; his final effort centred on the 


t+ Arethas correcting the transcripts made by his scribe Baanes generally remains 
within the frame outlined above, but a small proportion of his alterations seem to be 
attempts at conjectural correction of transmitted faults. 
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lyrics—again as in L. There are, it is true, differences resulting from the 
different kind and amount of evidence and comment which was avail- 
able for the most popular part of the Euripidean euvre; even so, the 
similarities are striking.* 

Turyn* has discovered and discussed a new manuscript corrected by 
Triclinius; namely, the chief Babrius manuscript, Brit. Mus. Add. 2087, 
of which some instructive details are reproduced on his pl. XV. And 
indeed one need only open this manuscript at its very first page to be 
convinced of the correctness of Turyn’s assertion, for the writing of the 
marginal note xoAtouPiKol at its top is identical with the many instances 
of iayBrkoi and xopiouBiK&.in L. Likewise, the note doy? Tov «’ on fol. 
3v (and similarly on many other poems) is identical with the word 
&ext by which Tr3 marked the beginnings, in L, of many stanzas and 
verses. Identical, too, are the method and purpose of his corrections. 
Also in the Babrius he eliminates hiatus caused by scriptio plena; for 
example, on fol. 18v he changes the original puodoa gouty ( fab. 28,7 
Crusius) and on fol. 24v 6 év and TéAAa dyoiws ( fab. 72, 20 and 22) in the 
same manner as he did so often in L; namely, by putting his alterations, 
in big, thick letters, on top of the original writing. In the same 
familiar manner he corrected other places; e.g. cuverA et fol. 9V(13, 2), 
un 5€5er61 fol. 25 r (75, 2) and eicoluev (for original oicomar) fol. 40V 
(116, 10). At the latter place moreover he added the word peAhoas 
(which had been skipped) above the line, in very small and thin letters 
of the type which in L we associate primarily with Tx3. The tiny figures 
indicating changes of the word order which in L we ascribed to Tri- 
clinius§ have their exact counterpart in the Babrius on fol. 191 (29, 2) and 
24V (72,24). In many places he retraces faint letters (e.g. on fol. 4r, Gr, 
171), incidentally correcting them; this reminds one of the ‘invisible 
mending’ which Tr applied to L.J Finally—as noted by Turyn— 
Triclinius’ typical manner of deleting words by encircling them, as well 
as the note Acirret, recur in the Babrius exactly as in L. The colour of 
Triclinius’ additions is a solid black which very rarely shades into a 


t It is rather odd that neither Turyn nor I myself noticed this when studying L; 
but at least the results thus independently reached can confirm each other. 

* Turyn, p. 250, n. 236. 

8 E.g. Suppl. 94, 937, I.T. 1147, I.A. 1, 39, $483 add EU. 178, Hel. 215, I.T. 1285, 
HF. 753, Hipp. 210. 

J Cf. above, p. 128; also e.g. Suppl. 16, 37, 39, Hel. 109, 202. 
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dark brown (e.g. fol. r6r: 22, 14); it is the corrector’s ink typical of his 
scriptorium. Surprisingly though this ink shows in places a hint of 
red; e.g. fol. 165’ 6 pUos (22, 14) and gov ueAtjous (116, 10). Although 
this seems to coincide with the use of a finer and more cursive script, 
I hesitate to assume, in the Babrius, a succession of working stages on 
the analogy of Tr! and Tr3 in L. More likely the corrector’s ink used in 
the former contained some gum. 

Similar analogies emerge in parts of the manuscript of collectanea 
metrica Ven. Marc. Gr. 483, the Triclinian elements of which were 
gradually identified by Drachmann, Irigoin and Turyn.t On Turyn’s 
pl. XIV we find Triclinius correcting a text written by his brother (?) 
Nicolaus as in L fols. 119-54; the relation of the metrical scholia on 
Pindar in the Marcianus to those in Triclinius’ final edition is compar- 
able to that of the earlier and the final form of his scholia on Aeschylus 
(on which presently) and analogous, to some extent, to the succes- 
sive stages of his work on L.* Irigoin’ quotes, from the Marcianus, a 
note written by Triclinius which evidences his gradual appreciation of 
the metrical structure of P. O/. v: its first part is black, the later addition 
‘of a lighter colour’—the familiar differentiation. Irigoin3 even con- 
siders the existence of three stages (black, less dark, and brown) of 
Triclinius’ corrections, in this manuscript, of the Pindar scholia; which 
would correspond nearly with our results for L as well as with Koster’s 
for the Triclinian Aristophanes manuscript Paris. Suppl. Gr. 463, to 
which we now turn. The analogies afforded by the latter are close indeed; 
though hardly as close as Irigoin (p. 105) thought. 

Koster, who regards the Par. 463 as a Triclinian autograph," found 
evidence in it of three stages of the editor’s work; the first comprising 
the text and most of the scholia and glosses, written with black ink; the 
second, some scholia, glosses and corrections of the text, with letters 
‘un tout petit’ smaller and the ink ‘un peu’ lighter—though it is, accord- 


+ See Turyn, p. 231, n. 213, also for the literature (to which now add Irigoin, Les 
scholies métriques..., PP: 79 ff.). 

+ A minor analogy is in the fact that both MSS. consist of series of fairly indepen- 
dent cahiers which were finally bound in an order different from the intention 
indicated by marginal figures (Irigoin, Les scholies..., p. 80; cf. above, pp. 134 
and 177 f.). 8 Les scholies..., p. 98. 

J Op. cit. pp. 105 ff. 

ll W. J. W. Koster, Autour d’un manuscrit..., pp. 1 ff., esp. pp. 20-2. 
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ing to him, often impossible to distinguish between the first and second 
stage. The third, on the other hand, which stands out in additions to the 
marginalia, is clearly differentiated by ‘less regular writing’ and by the 
‘paler’ colour of the ink. 

I much doubt whether the Parisinus actually gives us a true analogy to 
what in L we termed Trt, Tr? and Tr3. Judging by Turyn’s (pl. IV) 
and Koster’s photographs, it seems evident to me that the text of the 
Par. 463 was not written by Triclinius at all. The ample paraphernalia, 
though, are, and in these the thorough difference, palaeographically, 
between earlier and later ones is analogous to Tr! and Tr3 in L. 
Analogous—in fact, identical—are also the purpose and method of his 
textual alterations, as detailed by Koster (pp. 10 ff.). The distinction, 
ever recurring, between black earlier and later brown writing confirms 
our previous inference that a particular black ink was habitually used in 
Triclinius’ scriptorium for the correction of newly written manuscripts. 
Later additions were made with any ordinary ink, which normally 
tended to turn brown. 


Triclinian Analogies: Aeschylus 


Another close analogy to the succession of Triclinius’ working pro- 
cesses in L is in the relation between his earlier and later work on 
Aeschylus as represented by the extant copies of the former—namely 
MS. F (Laur. 31.8) and G (Ven. Marc. 616)—and the autograph ‘Tr’ 
(Neapol. ii.F.31) of his final edition. 

Sometimes we meet with a touch of irony, amusing in retrospect, in 
the progress of our own work. In Pol. Plays, p- 151 I produced some 
evidence to show that Triclinius knew a manuscript like L, yet asserted 
(ibid. p. 105): “L was written in the time of Triclinius. Luckily, no 
editor of the Triclinian brand has attacked it; otherwise. . . the task of 
the modern critic would be hopeless.’ At the time, Turyn was elaborat- 
ing his demonstration that L is a Triclinian manuscript.... My blind- ~ 
ness was due to the impact of a pregnant sentence of Wilamowitzt and 
the analogous view of E. Fraenkel on the text of Aeschylus:§ ‘our 


t This is the view of Turyn, P- 33, n. 49; cf. A. Colonna, Riv. Fil. Class., N.S. 36 
(1958), PP. 406 ff. 
+ Einleitung..., p. 218. $ Aeschylus: Agamemnon, I, p. 11. 
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position would be. . .almost desperate, if those critics were right who 
hold that F(G) as well as Tr represents a substantially Triclinian text. 
..-Fortunately we may comfort ourselves on this head.’ We may 
indeed comfort ourselves, for our position is not desperate; but FG are 
Triclinian—as is L. Fraenkel presented a large amount of exact and 
valuable observations; they remain valid though they have to be inter- 
preted in a way different from his. He concluded (p. 15): ‘a Triclinius 
who would have let by all the things which, in striking contrast to the 
alterations in Tr, we find in F, would be no Triclinius at all’. In fact 
FG areas ‘ Triclinian’ as was L after Triclinius had for the first time cor- 
rected it—they are copies, then, on a level with P—while Tr represents 
the final stage at which his continued work on L aimed and which for 
the Euripidean triad he achieved in cod. Angel. 14. It remains true that 
(Fraenkel, p. 13) ‘F (and G!) is the foundation on which the metrician 
Triclinius erected the edifice of his conjectures’; but this foundation is 
itself a ‘Triclinian product’. 

The reader will be familiar with the point at issue between, mainly, 
Turyn and Fraenkel. The view held by the former can, I expect, be 
proved correct when the problem is surveyed against the background 
of the present analysis of L, as indeed Turyn had expected.* Apart 
from the writings of both these scholars the following observations are 
based upon photographs of Ag. (only) in the three manuscripts.S No 
doubt the argument would gain from fuller documentation but this 
material is, I trust, sufficient. 

Fraenkel’s diagnosis of the character of F and G is in itself ominously 
complicated or even self-contradictory. According to him the text only 
is ‘pre-Triclinian’ and ‘non-Triclinian’ ; but its scribe—Fraenkel bases 
his argument almost exclusively upon F—added to it ‘corrections’ 
drawn from cod. Tr as well as scholia from the same source. Of these 


+ After the fuller statement in his Aeschylus, pp. 112 ff., Turyn reasserted his view 
in Eurip. p. 33, 0. 49. + Turyn, Zurip. p. 252 (bottom). 

8 Cf. above, Preface, p. xiv. Accordingly I had to discount the Anhang of the 
article in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie, philos.-histor. Kl. (1957), Heft 3, 
pp. 57ff., in which E. Fraenkel seeks to confirm his view by evidence from the 
Septem (of which I have not seen the MSS., and he disregards the indispensable MS. 
G). As quoted, the evidence appears comfortably to fit the view which will be pre- 
sented in the text above; some of it—and in particular the instances which Fr. 
strives to discount at the end of his article, pp. 59 ff.—simply cries out for it. 
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the majority are metrical and so rephrased by the alert scribe as to fit his 
different presentation of the metrical structure; he even drew prosodic 
signs from Tr but replaced them by those simpler ones, or the word 
Kon, which Triclinius had used before he made his vaunted invention 
of special marks for syl/abae ancipites. Is it not strange that the scribe 
should have adopted so complicated a procedure rather than copy cod. 
Tr talem qualem? Fraenkel felt driven to his assumption because the 
text of FG lacks many of the violent alterations which stand out in Tr. 
Why not then accept the view that they preserve a less radical, that is, 
earlier Triclinian form? ‘A Triclinius who let by all these things. . . 
would be no Triclinius at all.’ This is a petitio principii; Triclinius could 
as well be supposed to have achieved that ‘violent’, final state by 
stages. And in the end Fraenkel detects in FG, quite rightly, innova- 
tions caused by metrical considerations—and credits with these some 
Triclintum ante Triclinium. Was there, before Triclinius, any Byzantine 
scholar who altered the text of dramatic lyrics in order to satisfy 
metrical requirements? 

So far, these are but év6upryorra (to me, though, they seem grave). 
For the sake of a strict demonstration we may, first, consider the dates 
of MSS. F and G. As to the former, Fraenkel rightly stresses the 
terminus ante quem 1374. The watermarks indicate a date ‘some time in 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century’ ; hardly later, and prob- 
ably earlier, than a.p. 1350. We are therewith near the time of Tri 
clinius himself, and the very appearance of F suggests to me that it may 
actually come from his scriptorium. Therewith its production in the 
manner visualized by Fraenkel becomes very problematical. The big 
surprise however, to me, was the writing of G.? It puzzles me how 
scholars could be persuaded, by R. Merkel,$ to disbelieve their eyes 
and ascribe it to the fifteenth century (previously it was held to be of the 
thirteenth) and, in consequence, more or less to discard its evidence.J 

+ Wittek, Scriptorium vir (1953), p. 278, n. 9; Turyn, Eur. p. 228, n. 7208. 

* The essentials of what follows were observed, before me, by Turyn, who is 
going to elaborate these and related observations in a forthcoming study; meantime 
see his note 1 in Studi. . . Castiglioni, Pp: 1013. Cf. Addenda, below, p. 289. 

8 Aeschylus in italienischen Handschriften (1868), pp. 19 ff.; quoted by Wecklein, 
ed. Aesch. (1885), pp. ix and xv. 


J Thus e.g. Wecklein, Wilamowitz, Mazon, Murray, E. Fraenkel and (pre- 
viously) Turyn (Aesch. p. 69). 
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G is, palaeographically, a brother of our Euripides manuscript L; not 
indeed penned by the same ‘main’ scribe but, though neater, of the 
same type and style. This impression is confirmed by the fact that the 
first two of the metrical scholia in it (on 4g. 1 and 40)* are by a well- 
known hand; namely, that of the rubricator P (which, as Professor 
Turyn informs me, occurs elsewhere in G). This then is a manuscript of 
about A.D. 1320, from Triclinius’ scriptorium and almost certainly older 
than MS. Tr. Which means that its authority—notwithstanding the 
fallibility of its scribe*—is greatly enhanced while the admissibility of 
Fraenkel’s diagnosis becomes overwhelmingly doubtful. 

Its definitive refutation results from a consideration of the matter 
added to the text in both manuscripts. The ‘corrections’ in them are not 
in fact corrections at all but were written by the scribes together with 
the text; copied, that is, together with the text from the same model. 
With regard to F this was noted by Wilamowitz in the preface of his 
edition (p. xix: ‘varias lectiones ipse scriba simul cum textu scripsit’); it 
is evident even on photographs and excludes the assumption that these 
variants could have been drawn subsequently from a different manu- 
script (namely, Tr). They are Triclinian and they were in the manu- 
script which F copied; this model, then, was Triclinian. The proof is 
clinched by the fact that these variants recur, likewise written simul- 
taneously with the text, in G. It is true that this scribe did not copy all 
of them$—nor did F—and that the loss in G of most of Ag. greatly 
reduces the material available to us for comparison; even so, G has, like 
F, the letter 7 over Tapeoxétreis Ag. 1252 and as above the ending of 
yévvns 1477. In 1535 G has Sika with n above it like Tr., while F put 
the correction straight into his text. 

The same holds good for the scholia. Again, these are not complete 
in G;5 but those which recur in G agree with F ad verbum (though the 
‘rubricator P’ shortened the two which he copied). G cannot be sup- 
posed to have furnished (like F but independently) a non-Triclinian 
text (an identical text!) with the same selection of Triclinian variants 


t I owe this specification to Professor Turyn (by letter). 

# E.g. Ag. 1113 &uvnpoves G: dunxave cet.; 1157 TOTOV G: TOTOV cet.; 1376 ppée- 
Elev; 1401 om. YoU, etc. 

8 E.g. in Ag. 17, G did not—as F did—copy the alternative év above éxTépvoov. 

J G omits e.g. the first two, non-metrical, scholia on Ag. which are in F. In Pers., 
G omits most scholia (cf. L. Massa Positano on p. 12 of her edition). 
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drawn from Tr; nor could the identical scholia have been indepen- 
dently drawn from Tr and re-worded identically yet independently so 
as to fit the different presentation of the text in which F and G agree. 
The two manuscripts then are equally copies of a parent manuscript on 
which Triclinius had been working ;* a predecessor of MS. Tr which, in 
text and scholia, contained many but far from all of the features of that 
final edition. 

On this assumption all the characteristics of the Triclinian Aeschylus 
are accounted for readily and in analogy to his work on other poets and 
especially on Euripides. Ifin this case the autograph of his earlier work 
is not preserved, its copies can, to some extent, be compared with a dif- 
ferent, old tradition (M and V); hence a standard of comparison is here 
available which is lacking for the alphabetic plays in L. 

In L, as we have seen, Triclinius in the course of his first labours not 
only corrected errors of the copyists but also changed the wording and 
the division of cola to a considerable extent. That he did the same in 
Aeschylus is intrinsically likely and, in a number of cases, demonstrable 
or at any rate highly probable. 

There are, first, several instances of his favourite metrical panacea, 
the insertion of ye. In Ag. 1142 this had to wait until his final effort, but 
it is in all three manuscripts, and hence is naturally ascribed to his first 
correction in 

Ag. 340 dveAovtes V: &v y’ &Advtes FG Tr: ‘a metrical conjecture’ 
(Fraenkel, p. 10)—evidently; ‘pre-Triclinian’ (Fr. p- 14, n. 1)—why? 

Ag. 1241 ayov y’ FG Tr: y’ del. Bothe: no other evidence is here 
available; but cf. 

Eum. 121 &yov M: &yav y’ FG Tr (‘solita interpolatione’ Wil.); cf. 
Eur. £/. 1182 &yav L*P: &yav y’ Tr3; Eur. Held. 204 &yav L*P: &yav 
y’ Tr?;* Fraenkel (111, 574) adds 

Lum. 340 &yav MFG: &yav y’ Tr; 

Sept. 238 &yav cet.: &yav y’ Tr; 

Soph. O.R. 439 cyav cet. (add. 1” L*); &yav y’ Tr. 


t One would not, I expect, posit an intermediate, common ancestor of F and G to 
have come into existence in the complicated manner devised by Fraenkel. The 
general improbability of this assumption apart, the date of G is against it. 

+ Cf. Alc. 809, where Triclinius may have added y’ after &yav in the model 
MS. (A) of LP. 
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Granting that other Byzantines were ignorant of the classical 
scansion of éyav, there is as little temptation to posit a Triclinium ante 
Triclintum in these passages as in 

Pers. 520 Kyav cet.: &yav y’ FG—especially when one has seen the 
legion of y’s added by Triclinius in all of his editions. 

Ag. 1095 waptupiors M:uapt. yev FG Tr: ‘interesting because it shows 
a pre-Triclinian metrical interpolation in lyrics’ (Fr. p. 10). Why ‘pre- 
Triclinian’? Triclinius—who added pév e.g. Pind. P. 1, 78—required 
antispastic metre here (schol.). 

Ag. 1096 Tade Bpépn M: Ta Bpépn FG Tr: ‘haud dubie t& Bpépn a 
Triclinio scriptum est, ut metrum ei metro, quod in strophico versu 
invenerat, accommodaretur’ (G. Hermann). Fraenkel (p. 10, n. 1) 
inclines to agree (but for the ascription to Triclinius), adding ‘such 
corrections do not presuppose an elaborate metrical system: a mere 
counting of the number of syllables was sufficient for the purpose’. 
Who, before Triclinius, indulged in such counting and changed the 
text in consequence? Who indeed, before him, was even aware of the 
strophic structure of tragic lyrics? 

Several more of the ‘deliberate and wanton alterations’ of the text in 
FG Tr which Fraenkel (p. 10) enumerates are, to say the least, of the 
Triclinian type. The addition of viv in 4g. 23—apparently designed to 
mend the metre after pdos had been replaced by 9és—can be paralleled 
by Triclinius’ text of Soph. Ant. 1141, El. 1260 and Trach. 994;* Ag. 48 
KA&y€avtes for KAd&zovtes is probably due to his uncertainty about the 
lengthening effect of 3 and reminds one of his frequent interchange of 
lox and éyw (e.g. Soph. Phil. 1131, Eur. Hel. 1656); Ag. 286 UTteip 
Ans FG Tr for tmepteAts MV looks very much like a desperate cure 
applied to a slight corruption by Triclinius, who elsewhere intrudes 
dara (e.g. O.C. 900) and brat (Ag. 1164, O.R. 476) in place of the stan- 
dard forms; the scholion quoted by Fraenkel ad loc. (p. 154), which 
accounts for this perverse reading, is likewise entirely in his style. In 

+ Thomas on A. Sept. 764 is—according to Turyn, Aeschylus, p. 92—a unique 
exception. 

+ Here as elsewhere I have drawn upon Aubreton’s lists (pp. 166 ff.). 

§ Fraenkel is perfectly justified in classing it as a oxdA10v Tra‘Aandv, for it shows 
the initial capital protruding to the left by which these are characterized in Tr (it is 


not in FG). I venture however to assume that Triclinius here made a slip. On the 
next page he wrote a scholion of exactly the same type referring to v. 296 ucupou- 
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Ag. 1411 OuBpiwov FG Tr recalls Triclinian efforts like peuBos in Soph. 
Ai. 395 and éuBate Eur. E/. 432.+ 

F and G were copied from Triclinius’ working manuscript after he 
had once thoroughly gone over it, exactly as P was copied from L"™.# 
In each case the copyists reproduced, as a rule, both the basic text and the 
alterations which Triclinius had entered into it, though quite naturally 
they would, here and there, omit the one or the other.§ It is equally 
natural that, in continuing his critical work, Triclinius normally put the 
new readings—corrections by his standard—into the text and discarded 
their predecessors; though occasionally he allowed them to survive as 
variant readings (e.g. 4g. 1410).J This is what MS. Tr shows and what 
we have seen happening in L, and here as there the progress of his work 
meant, by our standards, progressive corruption of the text. In this 
limited sense we may indeed ‘comfort ourselves’ for, by comparison 
with the completed edition Tr, the other two manuscripts indeed give 
us a fairly pure image of the tradition on which Triclinius ‘erected his 
edifice’. Still it is a ‘ proto-Triclinian’ and nota ‘non-Triclinian’ image. 
We are liable, as in the Euripidean L, so in the Aeschylean F and G, to 
take for authentic what is in fact Triclinian; but the risk is, in either case, 
greatly reduced by the fact that in many instances the primitive reading 
survives together with its alteration. It seems providential indeed that, 
for both poets, the Byzantine critic’s final achievement has not been 
allowed completely to eclipse that tradition which but for him would 
have been lost to posterity. 


Lévy: onuetooor Sti éméBade TO & 1k Td yETPOv—and this is marked as his own by 
the cross prefixed to it and the absence of an enlarged initial. For similar slips by 
Tr. see Turyn, Zur. p. 29, n. 46 and Koster, 4utour. . +> P- 16. 

T By contrast, the faults in vv. 5 (cf. 1106), 98 and 1094 lack the specific charac- 
teristics which could tempt one to trace them to Triclinius. Changes in the word 
order in particular (as in the two verses here quoted first) should not be styled 
‘deliberate and wanton alterations’: they occur, through mere inadvertence, at all 
times and in all branches of the tradition, not rarely helped on—as Turyn reminds 
me—by the desire to effect paroxytonic verse endings. 

* In Aeschylus, though, Triclinius gave from the first a metrical analysis far 
more detailed than in L; which in his final edition he rephrased and, in certain 
respects, amplified. 

5 For G see 4g. 17 (above, p. 207, n. 8) and 1410; for F, Ag. 1535. Inv. 1664 F 
appears to copy, and G to omit, a supplement added by Tr. in his working copy. 
Cf. Fraenkel, p. 30. 

J Cf. above, p. 69, on Suppl. 183; also e.g. Hel. 164, 171. 
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I refrain from labouring this result by parading, from a different point 
of view, the material which the reader may find collected and discussed 
by Fraenkel and which, if he pleases, he may compare with the details 
of Triclinius’ method set out in the present essay.t Rather, I would in 
conclusion commend Turyn’s discussion* of Zum. 923 which by itself 
suffices to show the true origin and interrelation of the three manu- 
scripts.§ 

The method and process of Triclinius’ work as inferred from the 
analysis of the Euripidean MSS. L and P are in accordance with his 
endeavours in other fields. 


SAS PEGIMEN:?SPHE<PRIMARY-TEXT’ORtL 
ANDITS ALTERATIONS IN HEL. 625-975 


At every stage of his work on L, Triclinius introduced corrections and 
corruptions both from conjecture and from other evidence. The editor 
who cares to construct his text of Euripides on the safest basis attainable 
will therefore ponder every interference with the wording in L.!' Care- 
ful examination, and comparison with P, will often (though not always) 
enable him to ascertain the primary form of this wording; beyond this, 
Triclinius will not rarely, together with variant readings added by the 
scribe, reveal a different reading of an ancestor of L. Even so he will 
often find himself still far from the original wording, for this evidence 
cannot lead him farther back than, at best, to that majuscule MS. € which, 


t The discrepancy between the text of Ag. 1540 in FG and the metrical analysis in 
the relevant scholion shows no more (pace Fraenkel) than that Tr., in the course of 
his initial critical effort, could fail to notice that this verse was short by one syllable. 
All students of Tr.’s scholia have found him at fault, none too rarely, even with 
regard to his own metrical concepts. 

+ Turyn, Aesch. p. 114; Eur. p. 252, n. 237. 

§ The article by R. D. Dawe, ‘The MSS. F, G, T of Aeschylus’, in Eranos 57 
(1959), only reached me after this chapter was written. The author quotes ample evi- 
dence, mainly from Sept. and Pers., yielding the same conclusion as set out above. 
On pp. 42 f. he mentions ‘the Euripidean parallel’ (referring to cod. Angel. 14). 

§ See Plates II, III, VIII, IX. 

ll Not to mention those readings attested only by Triclinius which rightly are 
generally accepted (such as Hel. 74 f.), there are a number of instances where 
undeserving inventions of his are to this day treated as though they had the 
authority of a genuine tradition; e.g. Hel. 215 f. and 223, Suppl. 76 f., Cycl. 510, 
IT. 1147, 1.A. 548 and 1339. 
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on our theory, was transcribed for Eustathius.t If unsatisfactory, the 
wording thus ascertained can be improved only by conjecture; unless 
indeed an earlier phase of the tradition or, with luck, even the original 
text are brought within reach by the lucky chance of an old quotation or 
the find of a papyrus. 

An edition destined for the general reader need not be burdened with 
the complete evidence on which its editor based his presentation of the 
authoritative tradition, and even if he decides to allow his readers to 
check the reasons for his presentation, he may suppress many details 
which merely show Triclinius’ preoccupations without affecting the 
judgement on the actual content of the tradition. Here, though, it 
ought to be stressed that the division of cola in lyric passages is as much 
a part of the tradition as is the wording, and although these divisions— 
being due to the Alexandrian editor and not to the poet—are not binding 
on the modern critic, they are always deserving of attention and may 
occasionally assume crucial importance—as the second part of this book 
will show. Triclinius often changed the transmitted divisions in L and it 
is one of the indispensable services of P that with its help most of them 
can be safely recovered. 

In special cases it may become necessary to present the whole evi- 
dence of L and P cum pulvisculo. A specimen, the use of which will 
soon appear, is presented below. The text printed there is what the 
‘main scribe L’ wrote, recovered with the help of P (this principle of 
presentation involved the reproduction of some obvious slips—in 
vv. 667, 673, 691 and 696; cf. 640—although these were easily put right 
by Triclinius). Unless information to the contrary is given in the app. 
crit., P is (or was originally) identical with L as printed, and the reader 
who compares also the photographs will notice many instances of the 
slavish dependence of the scribe P upon his model L.? 

With a view to relieving the app. crit., the following features of P 
may here be summarized: 


(1) The full, and even excessive, punctuation in LS is greatly simplified ; 


in P. In particular, (2) L ten times puts the sign for colon division at the 


t The present argument applies to the alphabetic plays. 

+ See e.g. 632, 635 f., 641 f., 644, 648, 650..., 692. In v. 671 P has been led, by 
dictation interne, to write the correct wording, against L, in a minute detail (doubling 
of v). § Worthy of note especially in vv. 625 f., 647, 653, 670, 680. 
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end of lines, where it is strictly superfluous;+ P has only two of these 
(684 f.). On the other hand, P reproduces faithfully those within 
the lines (or, in 697, even starts a fresh line); (4) P likewise omits 
most of L’s punctuation marks (as distinct from the sign for colon 
division) at the end of lines, but retains those after vv. 625, 662, 
674 f., 686;* (c) punctuation within the cola is to a large extent repro- 
duced in P;$§ 

(2) iota subscript is written by L in vv. 653 (Ao8-), 675 (xpnz-) and 
685 (91s; not so 705); in P only at the first place; 

(3) L indicates change of speaker, as a rule, by paragraphos (but by 
abbreviated names in 625, 646 and other places indicated in the text 
below); the rubricator P throughout, and correctly, puts A(évn) and 
ye(veAaos);3 even within verses (679 ff.). 

L is written in two columns, each line to be read across the page; in 
our printing, each right-hand line had to be placed, as in P, underneath 
the one from the left column; the end, in L, of a two-column line has 
been indicated by ||. The combination and separation of groups of 
letters (rather than of words) could not be reproduced in print, and the 
trema, which L puts almost always above 1 and u where these vowels are 
not part of a diphthong, has been omitted. Varying shapes and sizes of 
letters and the precise position of accents obviously could not be 
rendered either; an effort though has been made to differentiate between 
o and c. ‘Suspension’ of endings has not been marked but syllables 
written per compendium are printed in brackets. 

Reference to the app. crit. and to the photographs will show that P 
gives a more immediate and true picture of the original layout of L than 
does this manuscript itself after Triclinius’ many interferences; in 

t Verses 637, 641, 672, 680-3, 684 f., 697. Possibly these ‘dividers’ are survivals 
of indications of changes of speakers (as in J.T. 838, 7.A. 2 f.); as such, only that 
after v. 684 would be definitely wrong. 

+ In 680, P puts a single dot for (:); after 640 and 692, P adds the same on 
his own. Neither L nor P seems to have known of any distinction between ave, 
Kato and péon otiyut, for L puts these without any noticeable differentiation 
and P puts one for the other e.g. in 626, 630, 656, and even for the comma (,) 
in 680. 

§ Namely, in vv. 625 f., 630, 632, 639, 646, 647 (only after Svtow), 653, 664, 674, 
678, 682, 686; for 692 see app. ad loc. 

§ The rubricator P at first put yev( ), wrongly, also in front of v. 667 but, noticing 
his error, erased it and transferred it before v. 669. 
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particular it may be noted, once more, that the latter frequently spoiled 
transmitted dochmiacs.t 


Hel. 625 sqq. sec. cod. L (110r) 


625 EAC) @ piATaT’ dvbpdv peveAtwo* 6 yev xpdv(oc), || 


626 TraAaiog. 1 (S€) Tepyic &pti(we) trd&pa’ 

627 EAaBov cou(év)a Trooiv éudv idan’ || 

628 TrEPITrETaACACA XEOa PiAlov év paKp& 

629 paAoyi paeopdpcn: || 

630 — Kaya o€* TroAAdua B’év péow Adyous Exoov, 

631 ouK 015” Stroiou Tpdtov &pEopna1 Taviv> || 

632 — yéynba: kpati 8’dp8i(ouc) eipac 

633 ave TEPWKA’ K(al) SdKpU oTAAdCCO: || 

634 Trepi 5& yuia yeipac éBadov- 

635 NSovav (dc) AcBoo: & Trdécie & pIAT(&)TH Tpdcowie: || 
636/7 — oUvK épéupOny: exo TK TO Bide AéKTPA And(ac)* te: 
638 &v Uiro AauTr&Soov Képor || 

639/40 — AeUKiTrTTO1 Euvopaiyoves,: ABIo (av) ®ABio (av) 

641 TO TrpdobEv &k Sdycov: S’évdoqicay Seo! o’SyoU: | 

642 TrpOC GAAaY 5’éAawvel Gedc: CUuNgopav TdoSE Kpeiooo* 
643/4 TO KaKov S’cyoabov: o€ Te Kee OUVdyaye Trdo(1v)° || 
645 XPOvIOV* GAA’Su(wc) dvatyav TUyac: 

646 &A() dvaio Sita. Tott& Sh Euvevouan: | 

647 Suciv yap Svtoi, ovy 6 u(év), TAMOV, 6 8’od: 

648 idan pidca: T& Tr&pOC OUKETI oTévO(ev) OVS’ AY * || 


Tr’ > P 640 €uveu- L*, corr. aut ipse scriba aut Trt 

Tr? 625 lit. init. GW || marg. iauBiKe: TPOX(Aik)&. K(al) dvorraio(Tik)&: 
628 -cd&ca (not. voc. long.) (an Tr3°) || gpa: -cr fin. eras. et s.l. repos., scil. ut 
loc. signo (:) ponendo efficeret (cf. Tr3) 646 lit. init. O 647 01 supra 
dueiv 

Tr? 628 signo (:) post xépa (add. Tr?) eraso idem add. post @iAtov (scil. ut 
dim. iamb. evaderet; cf. 679) 628 fin. et 629 init. linea coniunx. 640 
colon (:) post -yovec, eras. 641 TOU TIPOO#EV. (sic) || colon (:) ante 8 
spissata hac lit. del. || -1oav. (sic) 642 colon (:) post @ed¢ eras. 643 
colon (:) post &yadv eras., -dv rescr., comma (,) add. 648 t& md&poc ita 
rescr. ut colon (:) ante Té deleret, post 1é&poc adderet 


P(19r) 633 Sapu —-6 42. KpEloou (om. punct.) accentu acuto L male lecto 
646 tata 647 Suoiv p 


¥ Verses 628, 648, 664, 676, 677, 696. * Cf. above, pp. 4f. 
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649 Troolv éudv Exou(ev) Exou(Ev) 

650/1 Ov Euevov EUevov ék TpOi(ac): TroAUETT HOA(Eiv). || 

652 — EXEIC Ey Te o'HAI(ouc) SE wuUpi(ouc) 

653 Woyic dieAPdv, ToPdunv T& Tic Ged: || 

654 eux SE SaKoua yapyove 

655 TAEOv Exel KXPITOC 7) AUTTAC || 

656 EAC) Ti 9@: Tio dv T48’ ATTIO(EV) BpoT(Av) troté. 

657 &SoxnTov Exo oe TIPdC OTEPVOIC: || 

658 — Kayo oe Thv SoKoUo(av) iSaiav 1rdéAIv 

659 HOA (iv): iAiou Te WeAE(ouc) TUPyouc™ || 

660 Trpoc Pedv Soyav dc T(Sv) eu(Hv) dtreotdA(nc)° 

661 — €€: TIKpav Eo dpyxav Patveic: || marg. yp(apet)at TrKp (ac) 

662 €€: Tikpav d’Epeuvao Mativ: &o &eX (ac) 

663 — ey’ Bo a&koVOTEa TravTa BApa Saipdvoov. || 

664 — datretttuoa yev Adyov ofov, : ofov écoicoua. 

665 — du(we) de AsEov’ HSU Ti Woy Poov KAUEIV® || 

666 — OUK étti AexTpou BapBdapou veavia 

667/8 TTETWU(EVAC) KOTTAC: TreTOU(EV)OU S’EowTOC &BiKcov 
YEROv || 

669 — Tic o€ Saitav: 7 TOTHOC GUAG TIa&TPAC* 

670/I — 6 d10c° 6 S10Cc* & Trdo01 Taio: p’étreAaoe veiAw* || 

672 — Saupaota Tot Treu~wavToc o Seivoi Adyol: 

673 — KaTedaKpuoa’ Kai pAspapov Uypaiveo || 

674 SdKpua(iv)* & S16 p’a&Aoyoc WAEoev’ 

675 — ipa. tive yenzouoa Trpocbeival Kakov > || 

676 — por éudv deivdsv: AouTpdv Kal KpnVvav [L 110v] 

677 iva Beal poppav Epaidpuvav’ Ev || 


Tr’ > P 650 colon (:) post tpoi(ac) fortasse add. Tr', hab. P 656 
TATice § =: 673, BAeg- 

Tr? 652 lit. init. E || pUp. (cf.628: an Tr3?) 665 o1suprati 674-5 f\pa 
(675 init.) eras. et post ddAeoev (674) add. (cf. Tr3) 

Tr? 652 o°. (add. punct.) || 5) ex 5 654 supra fin. vocis yapyove 
add. v 660 ouviznoic supra GeGv 664 distinctiones post ofov" rescripta 
hac voce del. 667 Tretou- 674-5 (cf. Tr) jjpa in fine 674 eras. et 
675 in. repos., paragrapho ante h. v. del. et post eam add. superscr. pevéA(coc) 
676 colon (:) post Sevav del. 677-8 év (677 fin.) circumscr. et EvOev (678 
in.) rescr. 

P 656 om.ti9@: 660 Tpdcproméc 661 v.l.marg.om. 663 Aéyw” 
GéK. 667 TeTOU-p 669 OUAAG P* (19v) 671 éTréAao(ev) 
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678/9% Qev EuoAe Kpioic: — TX 8’ io Kpiow oo1 THVvS’ Zn 
679° X’ Apa Kody, * || 

680 EAC): KUTpIv (@c) d&@éAoITO, — Tr(dc)* av&a: 

681 EAC): Trap © wétréveuoev: — & TAFPOV: || 

682 éA(): TAduov TAduoV: 8 éréAao” alyutto: 

683 — elt dvtéd5oox’ eiSaAov (ac) céfev KAVOD: || 

684 EAC): Td 5 kat& péAabpa rdéGea TréOEcx: 

685 Uatep of Eyw* — TI -ric: || 

686 &A(): ovK got: udtnp. &yxdviov SE Bedyov: 

687 SV eye KaTeSt\carto SUoyayoc aioxwvay || 


688 uev( ): dyor Suyatpdo S’Eppidvno Zot! Bioo; 

689 EAC): Syapoc cteKvoc &teKvoc 6 Trdc1C KaTaoTévE! || 
690 yauov éyauov aioyuva: 

691 ev) & TeV Kat’ d&Kpac oddy’ éudv TrEpo (aC) TrépIe. || 
692 (?)  Tdé&e Kal of SicoAeoe uupidSac Te 


693 XOAKEOTIAWY Savaddv- || 

694 éué 5€ Tratpidoc écro, KakdéTTOTHOV 

695 dpatav EBaAAe bedo0 daro TréAeoc atré Te oéOev: | 

696/7 OT1 WEAEOPa Aéyea: T’EAITIOV OU AlTTOUO” er’ aloxpoic 
yauoic: 


Tr? > P 691 58’ ~— 696 yeAcboa 

Tr? 679*> %€n—y’ linea coniunx. et notis (:) ante T& et post Kakddv,* add. 
trim. iamb. effecit (n.b.: fuerat fort. colon (:) post oo1, quod Tr3 lit. + 
rescripta delere et P in spatioangustiss. neglegere poterant) 681 étévevo’-— 
688 got1v = 689 Getexvoc! circumscr. 690 (fin.) v supra -va 692 para- 
graph. vel é() [sic P'™>"] ante h. v. eras. vid. Tr3, qui {A() v. 694 praefixit 
694-5 rediv. Kok6tro:Tyov...6e60: 696 colon (:) post Aéxex del. (sed 
nova lin. post h. v. P), post Artrov add. 

P 689 crexvoc ter scr. P*; ultim. eras. alterius fin. rescr. (-0c &) p (vel ipse 
P?) 692 TéSe: (cf. supra, p. 3) 


This specimen does not show Triclinius’ criticism at its most violent 
nor, accordingly, can it fully illustrate the uses of P. On the other 
hand, it will render service in chapter v. 
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CHAPTER V 


THEOHELENA PAPYRUS. (i) 


The preceding examination of the LP tradition has, it is hoped, thrown 
a little light upon the antecedents of these manuscripts, but the gap 
which divides them from the original text has been only very slightly 
narrowed thereby. That majuscule MS. € which enabled Eustathius—if 
our guess was right—to save the nine alphabetic plays for posterity was 
indeed older than any extant Euripides manuscript and, in itself, invalu- 
able; but many desperate passages show that it transmitted a tradition 
thoroughly infected with corruption. What tradition was it that € 
preserved in this impaired state? This is the question which the 
following examination of the Helena papyrus (I) is intended to answer 
or at least to illustrate. It is the only papyrus preserving a sizeable 
amount of lyrics from one of the alphabetic plays, and the identity of a 
tradition is far more clearly defined by its treatment of lyrics than from 
dialogue passages. 

Pap. Ox. 2336 was edited in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XXII (1954), 
p- 107 by C. H. Roberts with customary competence; he dates it in the 
later first century B.c. The following transcript is the product of a new 
examination of both the photograph (kindly supplied by Professor 
E. G. Turner)? and of the original; it differs from the editio princeps, 
apart from a few irrelevant details, in some small but important points 
which are discussed in the subjoined notes.* 


t See Plate XVI. The reader who cares to check the transcript by it will bear 
in mind that even the most careful printing cannot exactly render a manuscript 
because the sizes of letters and the spaces between them vary more in the latter. 
Moreover the papyrus as photographed is warped at three corners and in the centre; 
this affects the reading especially in vv. 644 f. and 665 and the measurement of the 
lacunae in vy. 630-5. There, and generally, I have checked my results by a complete 
drawing to scale. 

* Alternatives and doubts which I have now abandoned can be found in Mnemo- 
syne, IV-xiv (1961), pp. 122 ff. and 238. 
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1. LRANS CRIP T 


(Incomplete letters are not marked as such, if the reading is indubitable.) 


630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
636a 
637 
638 
639 
640 
641 
641a 
642 
642a 


643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 
649 
650 
651 


Notes: 


JOYCEXWN 
JANYN 
4 JOAKPT 16 JAC 
4 JTEPWC[ 6 Jo 


3-4 JAEPYIAXEPACEB[ 5-6 JHAONH 
3-4 ]CWCAABW 


6 ]WOIATATATIPOCOYIC 
6 ]MOOHN 

6 JOYAIOCAEKTPAAHAACTE 
7 ]MTIAAWNKOPOI 


6-7 JOIZYNOMAIMONEC 


s—9 |ABICANEMECETEMATAN 
8 |N 
9 |N 
s JNTEAAYNEIQEOC 
10 JKPEICCW 


10 JAOON 
ro—11 JATATENWTIOCE! 

11. JMWCONAT 2 JANTYXAC 
1142 JTAAEZYNEYXOMAT ] 
11+2 JNOYXOMENTAHMODN[-]AOY 


| 
11 JTICTENOMENOYAAATLO) 
ro JXOMENEXOMENONEMENON 
rr JIACTIOAYETHMOAEIN 


633. Traces of two letters remain in the lacuna. 
634. The lacuna is somewhat large for €B[AAON]; perhaps TT had 


EBAAAON. 


658 


660 


635. The initial letter C (only partly preserved) stood underneath the 
A (A€) of the preceding verse—rather a little to the left. Since TICPI JAE 
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is certain in 634, no more than four letters—or three, if a wide letter 
like G) were included—are lost before ]C in 635. There is then no room 
for the supplement WITOCIJC. This is confirmed by the situation in 

636 f. The initial @ stands (@) straight under the C before AABW in 
635 and (4) straight above the first M in 636a. Here OYKEME]M- is 
certain; six letters then stood before 636 as before 636a—and this in 
turn squares with the following lines. WNOCIC then—six letters—stood 
before WOIATATA in 636, as in L. In 635 it would have claimed for 
itself the space actually taken by the W there. 

641-1 a. The one preserved letter N in 641 was underneath, and some- 
what to the left of, the first letter, A, in 640 which, after two W)’s, was 
the ninth in its line (QABICANW]A-). Eight letters then are lost in 641 
and, accordingly, nine in 6414. 

644. After JATATEN is a crack and the following bit of papyrus not 
quite correctly inserted. Before TOCEI was a fairly wide letter (or at 
least the space of one); otherwise ONAIMAN in the next line could not 
have found room where it actually stood. So far, C. H. Roberts and 
E. G. Turner agree; the former though ‘suspects that there was, in 644, 
a slip of the pen (literally) and the scribe intended the reading given in 
ed. pr.’ Against the opinion of both these experts, I would interpret the 
traces as remainders of an W, its bottom-left angle (cf. W in 638 and 645) 
crossing the descender of the preceding N (cf. ATAT in this verse and 
especially 642 |NI’; also the end of v. 649). After the tear, and before 
TIOCEI, there remains part of a slanting downward stroke which I 
should regard as the right-hand end of the same letter. 

646. The traces which led C. H. Roberts to read CA at the beginning 
of this badly rubbed line are clearly discernible in the photograph. 
On comparing TATA in 636, TA seems decidedly more probable to me. 
The following syllable seems to have been, as C. H. Roberts held, A€ 
rather than AH. 

658 and 660. The trained eye of the same scholar was needed to 
identify, no doubt correctly, the minute traces of the letters here. 

665. C.H. Roberts read the first and sole surviving letter—the 
following are rubbed off—as A, and he persists in this reading. This 
seems unacceptable to Professors Turner and Kamerbeek as well as to 
myself (contrast A in 638 and 649). It may confidently be taken to be 
the required o-mikron (O[MWC); cf. the almost triangular base of O in 
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634 HAONH and 636 TIPOCOYIC (the second), and also © in 636a 
EME|MOOHN. Problematical, though, are the dot on the left of the letter 
and the short vertical above it. My suggestion that these might be 
remainders of the final N of the abbreviated name of the speaker 
(MEN(EAAOC)) did not commend itself to Professor Turner. 


a2 RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PAPYRUS 


To reconstruct the fragmentary papyrus is not to reconstruct the 
original text; it does mean recovering evidence for it older than L by 
1400 years or more—a large though preliminary endeavour. This 
endeavour is greatly helped by our previous examination of the passage 
in L and P (above, pp. 211 ff.), for we are thereby enabled to confront the 
papyrus with the evidence of the majuscule MS. €. The majority of the 
required supplements thereby become matter of course. 

In putting the two witnesses side by side we assume that in €, as in TT, 
the lyrics were set off from dialogue verses by eio®eois and that each 
lyrical colon had a line to itself. As to the wording, it is hard to say— 
and unimportant—whether superficial faults in L (such as 631 &p€ouan, 
634 XElpas, 666 AéxTpou, 671 ééAace) go back to € or originated on the 
way to L. Although the latter is more likely, I have retained them for €,* 
together with the punctuation, which is hardly older than the age of 
Eustathius, and the crasis in 630 K&y& and 644 Kaye which may have 
been introduced by Triclinius (above, pp. 49, 129). The division of cola 
in €as ascertained by the elimination of Triclinian alterations in L affords 
welcome confirmation of many easy restorations; in some problematical 
passages it proves essential. 

In presenting now what to me seems the correct reconstruction of the 
papyrus I am in a few places anticipating the results of their discussion 
in the comment subjoined to it. I have not however as yet supplied 
the paragraphoi indicating the speakers in vy. 630-51, because this — 
difficult point is bound up with the later evaluation of the restored 
evidence (see pp. 222 f.).+ 


t Except 665 to1 which Triclinius restored for 1 L*. 

+ | have refrained from including vv. 658-62, of which no more than two frag- 
mentary letters remain. Ed. princ. shows that these fit the arrangement of verses in € 
without any difficulty. Cf. below, p. 248. 
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In principle of course all restoration is hypothetical; alternatives are 
not always out of the question and the scribe who blundered at the end 
of v. 634 could have blundered (careful though he is) in the parts 
broken off as well (e.g. v. 63.4 €BadAov ?); practically, though, the com- 
parison with € allows of certainty on all except one crucial point (635). 
Some minor details however remain open. IT apostrophizes 8« and ye 
before vowels (vv. 642, 647, 649); even so the data are insufficient to 
show whether or no scriptio plena was used in 631 o18a and in 630 Ka 
eyo and 644 kai ue;? nor can we decide whether ap€oua or -cpai was 
written in 631 and d5vew or Svow in 647. Where as little is preserved as in 
663 ff., the range of uncertainty must grow; we cannot tell whether 
EOOIOOUEV OF -UaI was written in 664a,* whether the word order in 666 
was as in L, and whether in 669 the particle (which?)§ was omitted as it 
isin L. I have marked these points of uncertainty in the supplements in 
the same manner as in the preserved parts; the remaining amount of 
trustworthy evidence is enough for comfort. 


Se GOMMENT ON PHESREGONSTRUGCTION OFIH 


When, as here pp. 222 f., € andTT are seen side by side, one is immediately 
struck by the fact that, almost throughout, the layout of verses and cola 
is identical in both. Differences there are—in four places where, signifi- 
cantly, the wording of L has always been recognized to be corrupt 
(vv. 634, 640 f., 650, 670). This general identity is evidence of a com- 
mon archetype, for the divisions are anything but a matter of course, as 
may be seen e.g. in vv. 635—Ga (which implies, in TT as well as in L, that 
Menelaus begins at 636a), in v. 637 ending with te, in separate lines 
being allotted to one iambic metre in v. 648 (cf. v. 641-14), to one 
trochee in v. 636a and to one dochmiac in vv. 664a, 667 and 671. The 
common archetype could only be the ‘Alexandrian edition’ reasonably 
fathered on Aristophanes of Byzantium. This conclusion is not novel— 


+ koa eue would exceed the space available in v. 644. 

+ Lenting’s conjecture toofsoyev seems necessary to me. The middle foem is 
incorrect (see Andr. 757 ticoiceis Adyov; cf. Ba. 650, Suppl. Goo, Jon 1002, I.A. 97), 
the change from -yon to -pev trivial, and the alteration between thetst pers. sing. and 
plur. typically Euripidean (649). 

$ Barnes’s yép is widely accepted; I should prefer Wecklein’s xai (Denniston, 
p- 312) or 51 or ov. _ 
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Hel. 630-51 and 663-74 sec. € 


630 [yev.] Kayo oe TrOAAOUs 8’év YET Adyous Exoov, 


631 
632 


663 
664 
664a 
665 
666 
667 
668 
669 
670 


671 
672 
673 
674 


[A] 


[uev. | 
[éA. ] 


[uev. | 
[éA.] 


[uev. | 
[éA.] 


[uev. | 
[a] 


OUK O18’ Stroiou TrPATov &pEovar Tavuv: 
yeynea: Kpati S’dpSious éelpas 
ave TEepwoKa’ Kai SakpuU oTAAdOCN * 
Trepl 5€ yuia yeipas EBaAov 
Tdovav as A&Boo 
@ TOols © PIATATN TrPdTOYIS* 
OUK ELeUgOnu 
Exo TH TOU S10 AéKTpa ArSas TE 
&v uTro AauTra&Saov Kdpo1 
AeuKiTttro1 Euvouatuoves, 
@ABioav dABioav 
TO TrpdoG_V EK Sdpoov 
Sevoogioay Geol o’dyoU 
TrpOs GAAav S’éAauvei Geds 
oungopay TaoOSe KpEiooo* 
TO Kakov 8’ &yabov 
OE TE KALE OUVdyaye Trdo1V 
XPOviov* GAA’ Sas dvaivav TUyas: 
Svaio Sita. Tatr& 81) Euvelryouan: 
Sueiv yap dvtoiv, ovy 6 usv, TAHOV, 6 8’0- 
gidai giAat 
TH TAPOS OUKETI OTEVOUEV OVS’ Ayo * 
TOOIV EUOV EXOUEV EXOUEV 
Ov guevov guevov ek Tpolas TroAVETH LOAEiv. 


Aty” as ckouoT& TrévTA SH pa Saipdveov. 
amréttTuoa yev Adyov olov, 
oiov éooicoua. 

Sus SE AEov: SU To1 UdxPoov KAUELV 
OUK étri AékTpou BapBd&pou veavia 
TTETOMEVAS KaOTTAS 
TrETONEVOU B’Epwtos &Sikoov Yauoov 

Tis of Saiuoov: 7 TdétUOs CUA TATPAS * 
6 8105* 6 S1d5° & dé01 tTrais 


WeTréAaoE vEelAw* 

Saupaota tot TrEUWavTos dd Seivol Adyor 
kate6dKpuoa: Kal BAEpapov bypatveo 
Saxpuoiv’ & Bids p’eAoxos ddAecev: 
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Hel. 630-51 and 663-74 sec. TT 


630 [Kayo o¢ TrOAAOUs 8 ev Econ! Aoy ous Excov 
631 [ouK 015 oTroiou TrpwTov ap§eopar To vuv 
632 [yeyn]8a Kp[ati & opious ebeip jas 

633 [avert }tepwo[a Kor SaKpu oTadaca|oo 

634 [1repi] Se yuia xepas eB[aAAov] ndovn 
635 — [3-4]s ws AaB 

636 [wo Troo1s] «& pIATaTa TpOTOWIS 

636a  [oux evelupOnv 

637 [exoo Ta tTlou S10 Aektpa AnSas TE 


638 [av utto Aa|utraSeov Kopo1 

639 [Aeukitrtr Jor Euvopyatpoves 

640 [wABioav w]ABioav EUE OF TE UATAV 
641 [Ge01 Sopco]v 


641a [8 evoogioaly 

642 [tT pos aAAa]|v y eAauvel Se0s 

642a [Tuxav Taode] KpEloow 

643 [to Kakov 5] ayaéov 

644 [oe Te KANE OUVaryaryev w TOE! 

645 [xpoviov GAA o]yas ovol[injav Tuxas 

646 [ovaio Snta tau}ta Se Euvevyoualt] 

647 [Sue yap ovtoily ouy o ev TANUev [o] 5 ou 
648 [piAci piAai] 


649 [ta Trapos ouKe}T1 oTevoLEv OVS Ayo 
650 [Troo1v evov e]youev EeXoueV OV ELevov 
651 [euevov eK TPO }1A5 TTOAVETN HOAELV 


663 Aey| ws akovoTa Travta Swpa Saipoveov 
664 a[tetrtuoa ev Aoyov o1ov 

664a  ofiov eooicoyev 

665 ols Se Ac€ov NSu Toi YoxGoov KAUEIV 


666 o[uk ett Aektpa BapBapou veavia 
667 Tt[eTouEevas KOOTTAS 
668 [TeTopevou 5 EpwTos adikwv yaLoov 


669 [Tis ov o€ Saiueov N TrOTHOS OVA TraTpas 


670 0 S[105 0 S105 w Troo1 
67oa plaias Te Tras 
671 uleTreAaoev velAo1 


672 %a[Uujolota Tou Trey\yavTos w Seivol Aoyot 


673 Ka[teSaKpuoa Kal BAspapov Uypaives 
674 Sa[kpuolv a S105 LW AAOXoS wAEcEV 
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the fact that the alphabetic plays are evidently part of a complete 
‘works’ had always pointed to it—but the confirmation by these metri- 
cal features is as welcome here as in the case of the Selection (above, 
pp- 31 ff.). TT is as little certain to preserve unimpaired every feature of the 
archetype as is L; but where these two agree, chance coincidence can 
only quite exceptionally be assumed (below, on v. 650); as a rule, their 
agreement gives us, whether right or wrong, the authoritative ‘ Alexan- 
drian text’ (which is anything but synonymous with ‘the original’).t 

In each of the four instances of metrical divergenceTT yields the cure of 
a textual fault in L or, at least, establishes the diagnosis. Before turning 
to these major problems we may briefly survey the minor variations 
between L and TI. 

633. No one could previously have doubted the correctness of the 
perfect éverrtétpwxa L which, in parallel with the perfect yéynfa pre- 
ceding and the present otcaAdoow following, appeared adequately to 
convey Helen’s state of emotion, while the ‘intensive’ (timeless) aorist 
EBoAov emphasizes her action; cf. 636 euéupOnv, 664 dnéttuca, 673 
katebaxpuoa kal. . .uypaiveo. The last parallel however confirms that in 
633 the aorist is no less suitable—and transcriptional probability is in its 
favour. It is not indeed given that L must be wrong wherever it differs 
from IT, but the corruption of an original K to C would be hard to 
account for in a script as early as TT. On the other hand, an original C 
could in later majuscule writing easily change to K; especially if a 
vertical stroke (iota) was prefixed to it (the interchange of K and Cis in 
this writing quite frequent). C.H. Roberts then was very probably 
right in giving preference to this reading of 1. 

634. IT confirms Elmsley’s correction yé[Jpas, required by the 
dochmiac-metre. 

642. A similar argument to that on v. 633 applies here. The superiority 
of y’ over 8’ is by no means self-evident, but in Hellenistic book-hand 
the two are entirely distinct, nor could any mental process have sug-_ 
gested their interchange. L, on the other hand, often writes an upright — 
5 almost indistinguishable from a (semi-capital) [;* indeed one may 


+ The question whether community of error could suggest the existence of a 
hyparchetype intermediary between the Alexandrian edition and these two 
witnesses will be considered in the concluding chapter of this book (below, pp-257ff.). 

+ Thus e.g. L rrov, vy. 726 and 731; fol. 1114, v. 838; r11Vv, v. 892; . 975, etc. 
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wonder whether in the place under discussion y’ was actually intended. 
In fact, P was probably right in copying 8’,t but it is clear that the 
change from y’ to 8’ could easily occur in late minuscule (on our 
theory, L could have thus miscopied \)—as the inverse change could 
not in Ptolemaic book-hand. Transcriptional probability then is here 
again all in favour of TT. 

642a. As noted in the editio princeps, the space at the beginning 
of this line is short by three letters if the same words as in L were to 
be supplied. It is not credible that the scribe omitted the first syllable 
of [oun]popav. I suppose that he wrote tuxav instead; cf. Jon 68 
Aofias 5€ thy TUXNV || és ToUT’ éAowvel. The lectio magis ardua in L 
must be right.* Its replacement inTT can be traced to this parallel which, 
together with tuyas in v. 645, could suggest the glossation of cungopav 
used with a neutral connotation (the scholia in comparable instances use 
ouvTuxia; e.g. ad Soph. O.T. 33, 44, 454; schol. Eur. Or. 414, p. 143.6 
Schw., actually paraphrases tis ouuBd&ons TUy7s). Here then the arche- 
typal reading is preserved by L; it was not inTT.§ 

644. I make bold to claim that the wording which—with the frequent 
spelling -e1 for -1 at the end—I discern in TT is commended by its unique 
aptness for the context (it had long ago been conjectured by Dindorf). 
The accusative in L does not construe, nor does tréoe1 if taken for a 
dative (Menelaus has not been restored to his husband). It must then be 
the vocative (cf. v. 670); a wrong final -v has accrued to the end of the 
line in L (while a genuine one has been dropped in TI, v. 634). The 
spurious accusative naturally caused the preceding & to disappear, but 
the meaning as well as the metre are well served by & preceding the 
vocative and effecting an enoplius like 640 €uvopaiyoves HAEcav DAEoav 
(on which later). The following ypoviov is all but an adverb, as in EZ. 
1157, 1.4. 1099, Antiope 54; if a reference for it be sought, it would be 
TO Kakov cyatov 643. 

646. Most probably IT here had ¢ against 8) in L. The rare sequence 

t In Suppl. 426 though P did mistake a y’ in L for 8. ‘Adde Suppl. 182 y’ 
(recte) L: 8 P and ibid. 301 yw ye L: éy 8é (recte) P’ (C. Collard); cf. also 
above, p. 181. . 

+ Cf. S. El. 1230. A second argument in its favour is in the preservation of 
the series of bacchii (as Jon 1446) which the Tl reading would interrupt by a dochmiac 


hardly commended by the precarious parallel Phoen. 1538. 
8 A similar problem lurks in Or. 154. 
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Stra. . .81) recurs Held. 516—where the ethos is entirely different; in 
the present passage 51) may easily be a mere slip by the scribe L (or some 
predecessor), for 8€ is perfectly suitable. 

We turn to the four passages where differences in the division of cola 
indicate some more serious corruption. 

634-5. The division in TT, resulting in the setting-off of 2 +1 doch- 
miac metres, is clearly original ; in L the loss of a word has caused it to be 
obscured. On the other hand, L is right in giving the accusative 
iSovav,! for AdBw requires this object (it could not be o”); cf. in the 
analogous scenes /. 7. 842 &totrov f\Sovav EAaBov (cf. 908) and Jon 1449. 
Elmsley’s conception of this passage then is vindicated so far—and no 
farther. « Toots stood inTT where it stands in L; to change its place is to 
change the Alexandrian archetype. Before contemplating so bold an 
attempt one has to ask what IT may have had in the place to which 
Elmsley would transfer & téo1s. What were the three or, at the most, 
four letters preceding |s in v. 635? 

Asking is markedly easier here than answering; the fact though that 
something stood there—something different from  troo1s?—remains 
and is essential to the textual criticism of this passage. 

Supposing the line was a normal dochmiac: the word sought for 
could then have been either an adverb in -«s or a noun in the genitive 
ending with -s preceded by a long vowel (-as or -ous). We may briefly 
survey these possibilities. Helen began: yéyn6a; the phrase thereafter, 
‘that I may gain (seize) joy’, in order not to be tautologous requires 
some specification. She might fear, like Iphigenia in exactly the same 
context (/. 7. 843), that her joy might ‘fly away’ and therefore desire to 
hold it ‘firmly’ (&opoAés): but I find no fitting adverb. Again, she 
might doubt its reality (7.7. 839) and hence want to assure herself of 16 
ToTov THs &AnOeias (Soph. 77. 398); perhaps then TT had cages ws 
AoPo? This supplement, though, requires rather more than the avail- 
able space (and this applies to all adverbs with more than two letters 
before the ending); besides, the phrase does not square exactly with } 


T Cf. ed. pr. p. 108 on v. 636 piATata pap.: -Tn L: ‘This (cf. 634) illustrates the 
prevailing confusion about the use of “Doric” forms in tragedy.’ We have seen 
Triclinius striving, like so many successors, to normalize it. 

+ A vocative téo1s, without © preceding, would be ambiguous, against the 
practice of Euripides, and intolerable metrically and stylistically. And we know 
that © troois stood in the next line. 
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Euripides’ usage, for he employs this adverb (except in Z/. 617) only 
with verba sentiendi et dicendi.t Alternatively, the missing word may 
have served to qualify the noun rather than the verb. Iphigenia 
exclaims (/.T. 847) xdpiv exo 3wds:* the supplement was fills 
the lacuna in TT perfectly; but the resulting wording will probably be 
felt to be lacking in precision. What precisely is the joy which Helen 
desires to ‘seize’ in embracing Menelaus? It could be hardly in 
anything else than in the bodily assurance of his concrete presence. 
The joy, then, of ‘touching’ and ‘feeling’ him,$ or the joy ‘of his 
presence’. Which noun of three or four letters will satisfy these require- 
ments? I can only think of apa]s;J but the word &1 is not poetic,|! 
it does not convey the required nuance and, besides, is rather short for 
the lacuna. 

Finally there is the possibility that v. 635 was an ‘anaclastic’ doch- 
miac; but the supplement av61]s will appear too vague. cages, 3aa]s, 
apa]s, aufijs: none of these supplements satisfies all requirements. 
Some reader, I trust, will find the correct solution.*t 

640 f. After five lines whose literal identity, even in puzzling detail 
(636a—637), in € andTT guarantees the wording of the archetype, here is 
the outstanding difference between the two—in a passage long since 
recognized as corrupt in LP. The true wording could not possibly have 
been found by divination; in TT it is badly mutilated but not beyond 
recovery. 


t E. Mielert, Ausdriicke fiir Wahrheit und Liige in d. att. Tragédie (1958), p. 73- 

+ Thus MSS. almost always; 3065 here Blomfield. 

8 Cf. EL. 596 HSovas doTTacdTov txw; S. El. 1277 uh... THv odv Tpocadtroov 
TSovas pelec8ar. 

J This had independently occurred also to Professor Kamerbeek. 

ll Even if Wieseler’s conjecture in A. Prom. 850 were accepted, the specific 
context there could not legitimize the word for poetry in general. 

tt If I felt at liberty here to risk a conjecture, I would suggest *Sovds (or TSovav) 
tiotiw or iSoves motds (J.T. 642). Rather, though, I would invite consideration of 
the supplement tuyals: ‘that I may secure the joy of this (good) issue’; cf. v. 645. 
‘HSov7 c. gen. is frequent with Euripides; cf. above, n. § and e.g. #5. pouodv 
(Suppl. 882) and &yyeApatov (J.T. 1184; also Tro. 371, Jon 553, Ba. 867, I.A. 200, 
fr. 522.2). For tUyn with the connotation here required cf. (in addition to v. 645) 
also Hel. 925 m&pepyov Tis TUXNs ‘a by-product of (hoped-for) success’ and Zi. 
594 and 890f. (see the incisive discussion of these and related passages by A. Spira, 
Untersuchungen zum Deus ex machina... (1960), pp. 125 and 132 ff.). 
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Where LP have the short colon 640, TT has in addition the words eve 
...uatav, of which there is no trace in the manuscripts; thereafter, 
where these have the two long cola 641-14, TT had two short ones; both 
of these ended on -v, the preceding letters—eight and nine respectively 
—are lost. The additional words in 640 are evidently genuine; cf. Andr. 
1218 watnv Sé o” év yduoiow dABioav Oeot. The next two cola can be 
recovered with the help of LP when the passage is considered within its 
context. The reference to the Dioscuri hailing their sister at her marriage 
is followed by the protest: “they hailed me and you m vain’; the prob- 
lematical passage follows, and then the assertion: ‘God is (now) driving 
towards another fortune, a fortune better than his.’ Surely it must have 
been said what ‘this’ former, worse fortune had been; likewise the pre- 
ceding words require that we be told by what misfortune the praise by 
the Dioscuri had been proved ‘vain’. Both these hints point to one 
and the same fact; namely, the destruction of the marriage which had 
been so gloriously inaugurated and is now about to be restored. This 
fact then was in TT indicated in the two brief cola 641-1, and the— 
partly prosaic—prolixity of the corresponding cola in € yields sufficient 
relics of their wording. Prosaic are, in €, the words Td edoGev and 
uot ; on the other hand, the verb évéoqicav did not growin the mind of 
an interpolator. If we retain it for, a subject-agent must, moreover, 
have been indicated, since otherwise the Dioscuri would, quite incor- 
rectly, be described as the causers of ruin and, finally, it must have been 
stated from where ‘you and I’—that is, Helen and Menelaus—were 
‘ousted’. Both these necessary supplements are provided by €. With 
a change merely of order we may confidently restore 


801 Sopco |v 
5 evoogioalv. 


Incidentally the origin of the faulty LP text becomes evident: the 
original wording has been overlaid by a verbose paraphraset—its very 


+ Thus again in v. 923. Also in Suppl. 903 a gloss TOAAG eEeupeiv co@és has expel- 
led the genuine words té&v &yupvdoTav opayels. In Phoen. 1554 too some original 
words have been ousted from all our MSS. This is shown by the Strassburg papyrus 
(ed. N. Lewis, Etudes de Papyrologie, 111 (1936), p- 56): after pas had been mis- 
spelled trws, the efforts to reintroduce it led to the disappearance of the original 
words tobe (tobe pap.) uot. They were replaced by aos (with o prefixed to it for 
obvious reasons). I take this opportunity to correct some misleading information 
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conciseness invited glossation—which may have run as follows: 
(@ABioaV LEV) TO TrPdOEV’ Ek Bdueov 8’ Evdoqioay Oeol o” Oyo (Kat eye 
Uotepov). 

650. It is far less evident here than in the three other passages that 
differences in the division of cola are bound up with corruptions of the 
wording, for the words are here actually identical in € and TT, and they 
are in themselves unobjectionable. The division in L can be ascribed to 
the dulling effect, upon some scribe, of the repetition of similar words; 
it is better in TT because a dochmiac dimeter thus results in v. 651 as in 
649.' The intervening v. 650 though still poses a metrical problem. If 
the wording in which € andT1 agree is accepted, this verse would consist 
of a (resolved) iambic metron and a dochmiac. The combination would 
not in principle lack parallels;* in fact this dochmiac passage is itself 
preceded by the iambic metron 648 (? cf. 661 f.) and longer iambic parts 
are combined with dochmiac in 632 ff. and (?) 640 f. Even so, this con- 
ception of v. 650 is unsatisfactory because throughout this kommos no 
truly comparable combination occurs and, in between two dochmiac 
dimeters, a verse of the same type is expected. TT has failed to bear out 
any one of the more violent efforts which have been made to achieve this 
end; nor indeed has it confirmed Seidler’s simple doubling of éudv. 
Seidler may still have been right. If the repetition was in the archetype, 
it is conceivable that TT and L independently omitted it; if it was not, 
Euripides could still have written it.$ 


in the Budé text of this play. The editor, following Lewis’s reconstruction and not 
the transcript, quotes pap. as reading in v. 1524 ai, tiva; in fact, it reads etwva, i.e. 
e(11) Tiva—an inferior variant for tiv’ i MSS. Likewise in 1560 pap. has et1 not ai- 
ti. Lewis’s reconstruction is impossible, for Euripides never has single ai. Scholia 
have penetrated into the text also of Andr. 856, Med. 110, A. Sept. 721 and 885, 
and in MS. P in Med. 1109 (tWxn oupBain). 

t In L the division after tpoias may have been added by Tr', but hardly on his 
own impulse. It serves to set off a concluding final dochmiac (cf. 6642, 671); a 
feature likely to be original though neglected in TI. 

+ Wilamowitz, Verskunst, p. 288; Page ad Med. 1265; Alc. 873. 

§ Seidler’s conjecture ee dope! Hermann’s emphatic condemnation. The 
resulting threefold anadiplosis within one metrical period is uncommon indeed, 
but Phoen. 1495-7 and J.A. 1313-18 afford pertinent parallels (not to mention 
several passages in the aria of the Phrygian, e.g. Or. 1426 f. and 1453 f.). And 
each one of the three words bears an emotional stress which can justify the 
repetition. - 
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670 f. Here € has one colon less than TT and the loss of some words 
was recognized long ago. ‘The son of Zeus’ is not a sufficient descrip- 
tion of Hermes. Andr. 276 6 Matas te Kai Aids téKos (cf. Hel. 1670) 
illustrates what was needed and TT bears out Elmsley’s restoration 
against Hermann and other rivals. An ancestor of L had jumped the 
first of two lines beginning with the same syllable (uct = ye) and only 
the word trois had been restored. The metrical concepts involved in the 
division 670~7oa are problematical. W.J.W. Koster has indeed 
shown,* with due reserve, how 670 could just possibly be described as a 
(most unusual) kind of dochmiac; 670a looks like an iambic metron 
where another dochmiac would rather be expected.§ Modern metri- 
cians would presumably prefer to divide after & and describe tré01 
Matas te trois as a dochmiac beginning with two short syllables,J év 
ouvageix with the preceding normal dochmiac (as in H.F. 878, Ba. 
998). We can hardly assume, against the evidence of TI, that the 
Alexandrian editor would have agreed. 


4. THE ALTERNATION OF SPEAKERS 


With the left-hand edge of column 1 the paragraphoi indicating changes 
of the speakers are lost. They can be recovered. 

Most of the changes indeed are self-evident. As the text stands, no 
one could (or should) doubt that Menelaus speaks 630-1, 636a—637!! 


t A weak point in Hermann’s rather violent dealings with this passage was in his 
positing two lacunae, and transposing one word, in order to restore one missing 
term; a weakness hardly justified by the gain in achieving a standard metre. The 
gain in moving the pronoun w’ forward was anyhow illusory, since the naming of 
Hermes’ two parents makes no more than one unified concept. 

* Traité de métrique Grecque (1936), p. 228, nr. 42. 

SO. Schroeder (Euripidis Cantica (1910), p. 60 on H.F. 891 ff., and Appendix, 
p- 192) indeed made the bold attempt to interpret this kind of iambic metra as 
dochmiacs with one yaxp& tetpdéonyos taking the place of the normal two long 
syllables. In cases like Hel. 648 pido pica and 66r f. this seems hard indeed, and 
none too easy in the passage under discussion. 

J Wilamowitz, Herakles, 11, 191 and Verskunst, p. 405 ; Koster, Traité, pp. 227 f.; 
Dodds ad Ba. 998. 

il This is contrary to the modern concept (since Reisig) of the passage; it may be 
wrong—but it is the Alexandrian tradition. Menelaus obviously cannot speak the 
whole of v. 636, nor could he be supposed to begin after & Trois, since these words 
would make an impossible ending, both stylistically and metrically, to Helen’s 
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and 646-7. Helen evidently sang 625-9, 632-6, 648-51 and also before 
646, beginning not later than 642. There must then have been para- 
graphoi indicating the end of utterances by either person under the 
beginnings of 629, 636, 645 and 647. Problematical are vv. 638-45. 
Where did Menelaus’ part—beginning with 636a—end? And where 
did Helen’s—ending with 645—begin? Was there one change only, or 
more? 

Supposing that Helen began with 642: could the whole of 636a— 
641 a have been allotted to Menelaus? This was the view of Tyrwhitt, 
accepted by Wilamowitz.t It would make a surprisingly long lyrical 
part for the deuteragonistes, and the newly recovered wording of 
vy. 640 f. practically excludes it. For it is now clear that the two 
®@ABioav in v. 640 have separate syntactical functions; the first has for its 
object &v in 638 while the second governs the following éué o€ te.* It is 
incredible that the first statement as well as its rebuttal—in resumption 
of the operative verb—were both uttered by one and the same person. 
The buoyant recollection of their wedding fits Helen’s happy frame of 
mind; the protest, Menelaus. This would lead to the distribution: 
Helen 638 Gv... 640 @ABiloav!; Menelaus G4o dABioav?... G41a 
évoogioav; Helen 642-5. The metrical and stylistic questions arising 
with this distribution will be taken up presently; first, here is a palaeo- 
graphical argument to confirm it. The agreement, in v. 637, of € and TT 
in placing te at the end of the line is evidence that this feature goes back 
to the Alexandrian archetype; it means that in it a change of speaker was 
marked as taking place immediately after this word. 


part. The paragraphos before 6362 in L is, then, correct; as indeed they are through- 
out this scene, as far as they are in L at all (and with the exception, so it seems, of the 
very end; see app. crit. ad 692, Tr3). One or more are lacking between 637 and 645; 
hence L wrongly put A( ) before 646, instead of the paragraphos there. 

t Verskunst, p. 562. 

+ Starting from the reasonable consideration that anadiplosis, so typical of 
Euripides, is ‘averse to change of speakers’, R. Kannicht, Mnemos. 1v—xiv (1961), 
p- 322, endeavoured to eliminate the first of the two references by supplying at the 
beginning of 638 éAA’ instead of &v L. This ingenious device results in what is, to 
my mind, a perverse mode of expression on the part of Menelaus—the progress 
from 637 to 638 and the emphasis in 638-9 seem to me, in the assumed context, 
preposterous—but its conclusive refutation emerges with the palaeographical argu- 
ment which follows. The fact is, the two Afioav are not an instance of the typical 
anadiplosis. 
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This te, followed by &v in the next line, could be meant either to 
retain its metrical value or to be apostrophized. The former alternative 
could be paralleled from Suppl. 1025 yapor Te || eife,t where L* (75 v) 
indeed wrote unabbreviated te ||.* This alternative however is here 
excluded by the metre. The verse cannot but end on a bacchius; the 
final vowel must therefore metrically be discounted. In this case the 
normal practice would have been to place the particle apostrophized at 
the beginning of the next line. The outstanding illustration of this 
practice is in the nine instances of the elS0s ZopdKAciov ;§ that is, the 
occurrence, at the end of a trimeter, of an apostrophized word (always 
5’ or T’ except in O.R. 332 and O.C. 1164). Every one of these is written 
in cod. Laur. 32.9 in the manner just described; e.g. O.R. 1184 .. .€Uv 
ofs || T’ ov xpfiv (45 Vv), Zl. 1017 . . .KaAds || 8’ A1Sev (27Vv; thus also in 
Laur. 31.10) and even O.R. 332 ...Ti Tod||t’ GAAws (371r).5 The rule 
applies equally to Aristophanes (contrary to Coulon’s explicit assertion, 
on Ay. 1716): Ran. 298 . . .ov ut) KaAeis || u’ dvOpaTr’ (V 48 v, R 37Vv); 
Ay. 1716 .. .Oupiapatoov ||” atpoa (V 1221, R741); Eccl. 351 . . 240! || 
5° Spa (R 181v). In Euripides there is one instance (usually emended), 
1.T. 961 where Laur. 32.2 (1411) in like wise writes . . .Sixny || 1’ ZoTnv. 
In lyrics, analogous exceptions from the rule that ‘a verse ends on a 
complete word’ (Heph. 1v, 6) are countered by the adoption of alternative 
divisions, but the following instances show the same normal principle:! 

Soph. dat. 595 ...1itrtov||t’ v5’... (Laur. 32.9, fol. 56r), 

864 .. .cuToyevt| || T” gud... (sic Laur. 32.9, 591), 

Eur. Med. 827 .. .ccrop6iytou ||” érropepBouevor. . . 

(thus all manuscripts and pap. Ant. 23). Add, from anapaests, 

Eur. Zl. 1235 .. .Ovnrdév || y’ Se... (Laur. 32.2, fol. 2001). 


t Guaranteed by the corresponding y. 1002 té@ov Te || patevoouca (Bat- L). 

+ Triclinius changed it to 7’, exactly as in J.T. 166 (above, p. 20). 

§ Choeroboscus, p. 226.20 Consbr., on Hephaestion, p. 14.22; G. Hermann, 
Elem. doctr. metr. p. 36; Jebb ad S. O.R. 293 J. Descroix, Le Trimétre tambique 
(1931), Pp. 292. N 

J The other Sophoclean instances are O.R. 29, 785,791, O.C. 17, 1164, Ant. 1031. 
The principle observed in them agrees with Aristarchus’ prescription concerning 
Ziv’ at the end of //. xxiv, 331 and the parallel passages; it agrees likewise with the 
teaching of the grammarians and the practice of MSS. regarding the separation of 
syllables (cf. Hel. 679, above, p. 216). 

| The problematical verse Held. 751-2 was, oddly enough, thus divided in L* 
.. evEyKaT’ illaxtjoote. 
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Thereafter one would expect, instead of te at the end of the line Hel. 
637, to find 8’ prefixed to 638. The spelling which the Alexandrian 
editor actually adopted is proof that he indicated Helen as the speaker of 
vy. 638. The fact that, in Greek drama, a vowel at the end of an utterance 
is often reduced by the impact of another vowel at the beginning of the 
following utterance by an interlocutor is well known and it is easy to see 
that it would have been most inconvenient to place one letter with 
apostrophos at the beginning of a new line and after it to mark the 
change of speakers. There is ample evidence to show the different 
practice which was followed in instances of this kind. 

The eiS05 ZopoKAsiov is never bound up with a change of speaker. 
The operative analogy is in instances of &vtiAcB1 ; that is, the alterna- 
tion of speakers within dialogue verses. I have checked twenty-four 
Euripidean instancest where at this point—predominantly in caesura— 
the metre would be spoiled if the closing vowel of the first part were to 
retain its impact before the opening vowel of the second—and yet it is 
always written in full, in all manuscripts.* For example (the sign :: 
signifies change of speaker): 

Alc. 391 ...xaipe 2: &ttwASUNV, 

WOMISR 1 «os ATEN ss OS cteas'5 

OAV 525 oie ET Ss AMEIOON 5 205 

ie OO7) as YE ss OU. 2% 

Ba. 970 .. .toicode :: d€iav..., 

IA. 1359 ...tTowoSe :: dvaio....§ 

The regularity with which the ‘elided’ vowel is written in these 
specific instances shows that more is involved than the archaic pre- 
ference for scriptio plena; and particularly so when the different manner 
of writing applied to the eiS0s ZopdkAeiov is remembered; for the situa- 
tion is the same for both these groups—but for the presence or absence 
of a change of speakers. This then must be the decisive factor. The con- 

t Listed by W. Kohler, Die Versbrechung bet den griech. Tragikern, Diss. 
Giessen (1913), p. 48, n. I. c 

+ I suspect that a few apparent exceptions, according to Wecklein, in ‘OF (e.g. 
1235 and 1239) are due to incomplete collation. Happily there is ample other 
evidence for Or. Triclinius, though, indulged, here as generally, his bent against 
scriptio plena; e.g. Alc. 391, El. 580, I.A. 1354. 

§ Sometimes even a ‘movable ny’ has accrued to confirm the authenticity of the 
‘apostrophized’ vowel; e.g. Or. 791, Cycl. 672. : 
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clusion is borne out by the same practice being followed in lyrics; where, 
as we saw, an elided syllable is (as in dialogue) in principle moved from 
the end of a verse to the beginning of the next, and there apostrophized. 
The principle is, in all extant manuscripts, abandoned in the following 
instances: 

534 (glycon.) AiBas dvnAios & T&ACIvar :: CYoI Yo! KTA. 

Andr. FS 2s See 
512 veKpos UTTO yPovl OUV veKpG :: GYOL HO! KTA. 


| 1310 (iamb.) &yopueba pepduebar :: GAyos KTA. 


Tro. 
Ee éucGet’ xAUEeTE :: = TEP YUOOV KTA. 


Ton 1500 (iamb.) Teva o’&kouoa :||: tov 2 eyod he t 
(sic L 136v)— oe) =r 
Ovos Goos Se ::& & 
HF. 1051 (dochm.) : Ses 


CNS IN a a 


The conclusion is, I think, inevitable: an elided syllable at the end of a 
verse-line is written in full, if it is followed by a change of speaker, and 
only then; where there is no such change, the syllable is apostrophized 
and prefixed to the following verse. Since te was written in full at the 
end of Hel. 637, the Alexandrian edition must have indicated a change of 
speaker after it. Verse 637 is spoken by Menelaus; 638 then was allotted 
to Helen. She could not have been assumed to sing the whole passage 
down to v. 645—for 640%641 a is contrary to her tone, and 642 clearly 
makes a fresh beginning (note the genuine y’ !): it follows that 638-40 
aABioav! and, again, 642-5 belonged to her, and 640-641 a, to Menelaus. 

This reconstruction of IT raises the following questions concerning 
vv. 638-40: is it legitimate to assume that (a) Helen’s part began with 
the relative pronoun év and (6) that a change of speakers and syntax 
occurred after the first &4Bioav? Moreover (c) can we be sure that the 
wording of TT correctly represents the Alexandrian archetype even 
where L fails to provide a means of control; that is, in v. 640? 


t Here as generally the argument is not affected by different modern concepts of 
the passages in question. 
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Ad (a): as Helen breaks into Menelaus’ utterance, continuing with a 
relative pronoun, so does Eteocles in his stichomythia with Polynices, 
Phoen. 604 and 606. A striking analogy in lyrics is Soph. Zl. 164 
..- Optotay. || :: 6véywy’... (and also Eur. /.7. 834, if Bergk’s con- 
jecture Tov is accepted) ;* within choral odes cf. e.g. Soph. Ant. 110, 
O.R. 179, Eur. Ba. 87 Tov Bodouiov: || 6v trot’ gyouo’... and 497 
"Exiovos yovov ynyevi|* || Os &Sixoo yvouc KTA. 

Ad (6):* where a word is iterated merely for emphasis and lyrical 
effect, change of speaker within the repetition and different syntactical 
functions of the two words are out of the question. This is in Euripides 
by far the most frequent type of doubled words, but it is not the only 
one. In dialogue words are, moreover, repeated (1) in answer to ques- 
tions; as in Hel. 127 tv; || :: hw, Cyl. 539 Soxei; || :: SoKel, Or. 441 
Saveiv ; || :: Paveiv ;§ (2) (comparable with the passage under discussion) 
in correction of, or protest against, a preceding utterance; thus in Held. 
665 ov eTeoT S1° || :: yeTeoTIV’, L.A. 834 dv wn yor Géurs. || 2: Guts 
udAiota, JA. 1136 Saipaov T’ eNds, || :: kéuOs ye; cf. Phoen. 618 yaipe. || 
2: xapTa y’ ovv Tracy. In lyrics the same types occur and others too; 
namely, (1) in questions, as Ba. 1177 Ki€aipav :: Kidaipov;, cf. 1193 
and 1197, Tro. 1290, Soph. O.C. 538 f., 545 and—in an ode—Ba. 373 
T&5e TMevOéws dteis; ders oUy Soiav KTA.; (2) in commands, as H.F. 1065 
otévoze viv: :: oTevdgu, cf. Ba. 590, /.4. 2 f.; (3) in expressions of 
lament, as Tro. 1230 oivor :: oivor Sfjta, and thus Tro. 584, Soph. El. 
842; (4) in confirmation of an utterance, as Hel. 681 & TAfjyov: || :: 
TAGHOV TAduoov, Soph. O.C. 1704 émpakev. :: érpa€ev ofov 7OeAev ; and 
finally (5), again, in protest, as Phoen. 1550 TWaTep, Hyor. || :: Qpor éudsv 
Travéwv’, Suppl. 808 Tov eyov TSTHOV OUK éoopérte; || :: Opdo1 Kae. . ., 
Phoen. 1725 Seiv’ yo TAGS. || 2: TL TAGS* TI TAGS: OUX OPG KTA. 

Against the background of these various types of words duplicated, 
often with change of speaker and of syntactical reference, the structure 
inferred for Hel. 640 in TT appears legitimate.3 

Ad (c): there are indubitable slips in TT (vv. 634, 642). Where, as in 


t Cf. also Jon 1479. 

+ In the following passage I have derived some help from W. Breitenbach, 
Untersuchungen zur Sprache der Eur. Lyrik (1934), p- 234 and J. E. Nussbaumer, Die 
Figuren des Gleichklangs bei Eur. (1938), p- 144. 

S$ Cf. Jon 952, Phoen. 161; S. O.C. 883. 

J Cf. Hel. 650 (below, p. 229) and Phoen. 1031. 
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y. 640, its wording cannot be checked against L, the possibility is not 
excluded that it may reproduce the archetype imperfectly. The wording 
of this verse is, on the interpretation here suggested, not in itself open to 
serious objection. Menelaus’ protest need not have begun with an 
adversative particle (8’ or y’ ante éué); cf. Suppl. 808, etc. above; it may 
even be held to be more emphatic without it. Considerations of metre 
however may suggest some imperfection in this line as transmitted by TT 
only. They will come up in the next section. 


Dd FROM ARGHEWDY PE*TO, ORIGINAL 


This heading sounds presumptuous; it is however meant merely to 
recall the fact that the combined evidence of TT and L leads us back to 
the Alexandrian edition of c. 200 B.c.; a long way indeed beyond 
Triclinius, but not necessarily to the original. The question thus remains 
to be considered whether the Alexandrian text of these 20 or 30 lines 
which a lucky chance has allowed us to recover can confidently be 
identified with the wording recited in the theatre of Dionysus in 
412 B.C. TT has shown that, on the one hand, the layout and, to a large 
extent, the very wording of the archetype reappear, faithfully preserved, 
1500 years later in the MS. L; and this fact is in itself little short of a 
miracle. On the other hand, the medieval witness was beset, in this 
short passage, and apart from minor blemishes, with serious corruption 
in two places. One of these, in v. 670a, had been successfully corrected 
by P. Elmsley, but few editors, if any, had accepted his conjecture; the 
other, in v. 640, though keenly attacked by many critics, could not pos- 
sibly have been emended without the emergence of better evidence. 
There is a lesson for editors here. 

One passage in the archetype, and one only,t justifies a doubt about 
the general authenticity of the Alexandrian edition; namely, vy. 635 f. 
Elmsley has prevailed on almost all modern editors to abandon in these 
verses the Alexandrian conception preserved by L, which nowTI repre- ~ 
sents more purely in some detail but essentially confirms. 

We may begin the consideration of this very difficult passage by 
examining first the neighbouring y. 637. The separation of this line as a 


t Apart from the minor points of the doubling of éudv in v. 650 (above, p. 229) 
and the possible loss of connecting particles in yy. 637 and 640 (on which presently). 
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metrical unit must be rightt andTT has confirmed also the wording of L 
which had been variously altered for reasons of metre and meaning. 
This Alexandrian wording, I submit, is essentially sound and means 
‘I hold the daughter of Zeus and Leda’. In the context this seems 
obvious,* but it has been denied by modern criticism. 

Elmsley ad Med. 594 has a longish note beginning: ‘vereor ut dici 
possit AExTpa PaciAges eodem sensu quo diciturtraiSa Paciltws v. 554’. 
His opinion has become a dogma, and hence scholars accept Schifer’s 
conjecture Ti\s for tot in the present passage, which thus is held to mean 
‘I hold (have recovered) the bed (marriage) of the daughter of Zeus and 
Leda’. It is not indeed beyond reason that Menelaus could have spoken 
in this vein (cf. vv. 844 and 784), but the text refuses to yield this mean- 
ing and refuses to be altered—as we shall see. The first step however 
must be to see whether its Alexandrian wording can satisfy the require- 
ments of the context. 

All is well if it is accepted that Aéktpa can denote ‘offspring’. This 
would appear to be, in principle, a most natural metaphor, and to deny, 
in tragedy, a plausible shade of meaning because it is attested only once 
is to forget that of every hundred tragedies ninety-five are lost to us. In 
fact, it is not attested here only. The reader is invited to re-examine 
Elmsley’s note: he will be amazed at the contortions which his dogmat- 
ism necessitated. Elmsley observed that yfiucn Aéktpa Baoirtes in Med. 
594 is exactly parallel to yfiuca traiSa Baoihéws in 554—and refused to 
draw the obvious conclusion. Instead, he persuaded scholars to 
destroy the parallel by writing BaoiAgwv in 594—to which in turn he 
denied its plain meaning ‘kings’, since this would spoil the desired 
effect. Hence he went on to argue, in defence of this alteration of the 
sound text, ‘singulare BaoiAevs regem semper significat, plurale BaoiAt\s 
interdum reginam’. This assertion actually does nothing to improve his 


+ By way of experiment one may consider combining 637 with the preceding 
6364 ov éuéupOny (as, once, Matthiae did). The combination would yield a ‘hyper- 
catalectic’ iambic tetrameter (2 cret.+ia.+‘tro.’), and Suppl. 374 and 376, Or. 967 
and S. Ant. 364 could be quoted as parallels for the ‘trochaic’ clausula after 
iambics (cf. Wilamowitz, Verskunst, p. 298). It is however incredible that Menelaus 
should sing in so precarious a rhythm, seeing that otherwise his part is confined to 
far simpler metres. 

+ So much so that R. Kannicht (Mnemos. lc. p. 322) sans plus translated as in the 
text above—unaware, so it seems, of the hornets’ nest he was arousing. 
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case, for Creusa is not a queen. Moreover, this exceptional usage cannot 
apply to Med. 594; as anyone will realize who appreciates the special 
conditions under which a masculine plural may refer to a female 
person.t The relevant canon Dawesianus begins: ‘si mulier, de se 
loquens, pluralem adhibet numerum...’. Hecuba can say ovxétl... 
BaotAt\s €ouev ; Iason cannot call his bride BaoiAjj\s. 

It follows that in Med. 594 Aéktpa means ‘offspring’, ‘daughter’ ; as in 
Hel. 637. There is a third instance. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. 
Rom. 1, 49 quotes it in an elegy by an otherwise unknown Hellenistic 
poet, the Arcadian Agathyllus; who would not have thus used the word 
without classical authority, There was thus no reason for altering, in 
Hel. 637, the wording of L, and there is still less now that it has been 
confirmed by IT. Add that Schafer’s conjecture is in itself unattractive; 
for Tf\s Aids sounds as quaint as toU Aids is normal (would not one 
expect, at least, tis tol Aids—which the context forbids?) and Helen is 
Tou Aids in y. 470 and 1527;* finally, the resulting word order is 
inept, for Schafer’s wording would naturally be taken to mean ‘the bed 
of Zeus’s daughter and (the bed of) Leda’. If Helen’s descent was to be 
indicated merely by genitives, these ought at least to stand together; but 
Aids Andas te is excluded by the metre and Wilamowitz’s rearrange- 
ment ths AnSas Aids te suggests the ludicrous but inescapable meaning 
‘I hold the bed of Leda and Zeus’.$ 

The transmitted wording then is sound. The word order is such as to 
make the meaning unambiguous:J on hearing the words fyo t& Tot 
Aids (te) Aéktpx no spectator could possibly have taken Menelaus to 
claim that he had gained Zeus’s bed but must at once realize that ‘bed’ 
implied ‘offspring’, and this understanding is immediately confirmed by 
the genitive ‘and of Leda’ following. 


t Elmsley cites Tro. 100, Med. 515 and Porson’s notes on Hec. s11 and Med. 765; 
add Kiihner-Gerth, 1, p. 83 and Schwyzer, Syntax, p. 45. 

+ Cf. H.F. 1268 4 tot Aids ovAAeKtpos, Ba. 466 Aidvucos.. .6 Tot Ads. 

8 Cf. his note in Verskunse, p- §64 (2), in which he describes the wording effected 
by his own conjecture as ‘missverstandlich’, adding ‘aber es geht wohl nicht anders’. 

J The reader, if still hesitant, may consider the effect of the alternative meanings 
‘marriage’ and ‘offspring’ of Aéktpa after replacing the metaphor by the kUpiov dvoyer: 

(2) &Xw tov Tis Aids (te) ydpov AnSas te, and 

(6) Exe Thy tot Ards (te) Ouyatépa AtSas Te: 
which of the two sentences makes sense, in itself and in the context? 
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One final argument which, to my mind, is by itself conclusive. Helen 
continues Menelaus’ sentence, beginning with the pronoun dv; the 
word Aéxtpa then meant—herself. If it had meant ‘bed (marriage)’, she 
would have had to continue with &.t 

The phrase then as edited by Aristophanes of Byzantium is sound; but 
its metre still calls for consideration. As it stands, the verse makes a 
catalectic iambic trimeter consisting of ia. +2ba.; not, one would 
think, an impossible variety but one which, as far as I can see, fails to 
appear anywhere in Attic drama. On the other hand, Helen’s preceding 
part begins with two normal catalectic trimeters (2 ia. + ba.); Creusa 
repeatedly uses the same metre in the recognition scene Jon 1459 (? also 
1458), 1463 f., 1492 f.; and her son completes one such in v. 1500. There 
is thus much reason to expect the same form in Hel. 637 (and particularly 
so, if we are led to accept the current view that the preceding verse had 
this very metre). If then, with Reisig, we supply (te) after Aids (making 
the meaning of the phrase still more obvious), we assume here a small 
fault in the Alexandrian edition—unless indeed the particle is supposed 
to have been omitted independently in both TT and L; an assumption 
less easy here than with regard to éudv in y. 650. 

The Alexandrian form of the preceding two lines 636 and 636a* has 
been known all along from LP; it means that Helen carries on until 
mpdooyis and Menelaus begins with ovx éuéugOnv. Reisig and Elmsley 
made Menelaus begin with © giAt&tn, thus providing him with a 
metrically satisfactory verse and relieving the brusqueness of his reply. 
Therewith however © tréo15 was left to make a rather abrupt ending of 
Helen’s stanza and, combined with the preceding &s5 AdBw, a dochmiac 
disfigured by an ugly hiatus. Elmsley endeavoured to cure this defect 
by inverting the order of these words. 

Be it urged again that with the emergence of TT Elmsley’s alteration has 
proved inadmissible. The dochmiac which he aimed, legitimately, to 
complete was complete in the Alexandrian edition—but not by the 
transposition of & dois; and although we have not so far been able to 


+ Pearson (ad loc.) indeed observed that Aéxtpais followed by fv in v. 573. This 
was possible there because the noun stands for the person (‘spouse’). So it must do 
here; in which case it must here mean ‘daughter’. 

+ Here as throughout I am quoting by the verse numbers indicated above, 
pp- 218 and 223. 
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find a fully satisfactory restoration of the letters which unfortunately 
have been destroyed in this place in IT, the context shows that some- 
thing different from, and more significant than, a mere vocative stood 
there. In fact, Elmsley’s operation has obscured the true form and mean- 
ing of the passage and therewith, to some extent, of the whole scene; as 
will become evident by degrees. 

The wording which he put into Helen’s mouth is flat to the point of 
meaninglessness.t ‘I am full of joy (yéyn®c)’, so she began, ‘but my 
hair stands on end and I am in tears’—for the sudden reversal of her 
situation has an effect bordering on terror—and hence ‘I am throwing 
my arms around you, so as to...gain delight’? If ever there was an 
anticlimax, it is here; not in Euripides but with Elmsley. ‘So as to make 
sure of this joy’: this is what, in one way or another, she must have said. 
*W toi then must not be forced into the place of this essential qualifica- 
tion; it must then stand where it is transmitted; and since it cannot 
stand there alone (even the ‘ugly dochmiac’—which Nauck and Weck- 
lein accepted—now being excluded), the whole of y. 636 must stand as 
Aristophanes edited it.* And indeed the loving tenderness of the words 
@ PiATaTA Tpdcoyis are uniquely suited to Helen; to allot them to 
Menelaus was to falsify the essence of this scene. Metrically too the 
verse makes a satisfactory clausula. As such, the same metre (chor. + 
ithyph.) recurs in the iambic threnos Suppl. 1126 and, likewise 
after iambics, Andr. 300; and the present passage is predominantly 
iambic.§ 

Before considering whether the Alexandrian text could be right also 
in making Menelaus’ reply begin with ov éuéup@nv one ought to be 
clear about the precise meaning of these words. ‘A good instance of 
meiosis’, comments A. C. Pearson, adding that ‘I am not dissatisfied’ 
stands for ‘my heart is full’. G. Italie says about the same in other 
words, and readers brought up on the text as constituted by Elmsley 
may expect something like this. But where does ovx gugup9nv mean ‘ my 
heart is full’? And supposing, for the moment, that this were possible: 


+ This much was realized by A. Y. Campbell (Zur. Helena (1950), p. 97). 

+ Unless—to leave no possibility out of consideration—a lacuna were posited 
after & téo1s. This improbable alternative will be considered later (below, p. 242, 
n. §). 

8 The same verse stands among dochmiacs A. Sept. 131. 
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how does it square with Menelaus’ attitude throughout the scene? And 
where do Greek heroes (as distinct from English gentlemen) restrain 
the exuberance of a passionate transport by meiosis? 

Ou usupouci means “I don’t complain’ or ‘blame’, and comparable 
passages show that a definite fact, or person, is normally referred to; 
which may be expressly named (thv TWynv ov ueugouor Aesch. Zum. 
596; similarly our Menelaus, y. 463) or emerge easily from the context 
(as in Aesch. Suppl. 137 oW8é peupouan, viz. ‘our voyage’). Thus also in 
Euripides (Med. 558, 908, 1011): always the meaning is ‘I do not blame’, 
or ‘complain about’, this or that (and never, of course, ‘my heart is 
full’). 

What, or whom, does Menelaus ‘not blame’? It could not, in the 
context, be the present Tuy in general; not, that is, the fact that he has 
found Helen (and indeed this would be an absurd reaction); he must 
then be referring to her preceding words and action. He ‘does not 
blame’—the unrestrained expression of her emotion.t One may 
perhaps guess that this implication of his words could have been evident 
to those witnessing the scene on the stage; yet it is legitimate to be 
puzzled at the abruptness of his response: Helen embraces him, and he 
—if the Alexandrian text is accepted—reacts with the bare and perfunc- 
tory phrase “I do not blame (it)’? As it stands, this phrase is, moreover, 
oddly unconnected with the following v. 637.* The suspicion arises 
that before ovx guéupOnv some words have dropped out whose presence 
relieved these inconcinnities; it is greatly reinforced by considerations 
of metre, for the isolated trochaic metron 6364 is without parallel§ and 
we have already observed that it cannot be combined with the next line 
into a viable metrical unit. Nor would it be possible to combine vv. 636 

t Wilamowitz thus understood the words in question; he paraphrases (Verskunst, 
p- 564): ‘Er verdenkt es ihr’nicht.’ There is, possibly, in Helen’s own words a hint 
of her consciousness of lacking restraint (vv. 629 and 632-6); but this is not explicit 
as in Chrysothemis’ (S. Zl. 871) bq’ fSovijs. . .TO KdopI0V HeBeioa, or in Creusa’s 
apologies (Jon 1439) to the sun-god for calling brighter than his light her joy at 
finding her son. # 

# One could not possibly conceive of Menelaus as saying: “I have nothing to 
complain of, for I hold the daughter of Zeus.’ This would be vulgar phraseology 
and sentiment. 

§ The trochaic clausulae, after iambics, quoted above, p. 237, n. t, cannot justify 
the isolated trochee at the beginning of Menelaus’ answer. 

J Above, p. 237, n. t. 
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and 636a into one catalectic iambic tetrameter ; for he who compares the 
instances where, in comparable lyrical scenes, iambic metra are divided 
between speakers—such as H.F. 1065 ff.; Tro. 587 ff. and 12209 ff.; Jon 
1497 ff.—will find little encouragement for this assumption here. 

The most probable assumption surely is that Menelaus here had two 
catalectic iambic trimeters like Helen’s in vv. 632 f.t This form was 
here effected long ago by Elmsley’s rearrangement of vv. 635-6 and by 
Reisig’s addition (te) in 637. Having found that the former conjecture, 
however desirable its metrical result, is inadmissible, we are led to 
assume the loss of a phrase which would effect the same metre.* If 
Menelaus began, e.g., (TO odv, yuvai, TPdAULOV) OvK eyéuMOnv, the 
problems of metre and wording in this passage vanish.§ To make this 
conjecture is to assume a fault in the Alexandrian text; if the suggestion 
just hazarded is to the point, its editor relied on a manuscript in which, 
at this place, some words were missing. 

One verse remains to be considered; namely v. 640—attested by TT 
only and problematical on grounds of metre. As divided inT, it makes 
two dactyls combined with a resolved trochaic metron. This combina- 
tion could, just possibly, be described as an Alcaic hendecasyllable with 
the last two donga resolved; a highly unorthodox assumption but not 
perhaps entirely beyond credence with Euripides, who not rarely 
resolves two /onga in glyconics, ‘choriambic dimeters’ and even in the 
‘ithyphallicus’.J The Alcaic line often serves as a clausula of glyconics,! 
and as such the preceding two verses are presented in the Alexandrian 
edition. If this assumption meets the intention of its editor, and indeed 
of Euripides, there would be no need to query the wording in TI; if it is 
rejected, the line can be made to yield two normal dochmiacs by adding 


t Cf. the parallel instances quoted above, Pp- 239. 

+ Herewith we are back to Dindorf’s diagnosis of this passage. Whatever one 
may think of the character of the ‘vilissimus librorum caupo’ (as Wilamowitz called 
him), the respect for his scholarly capacities grows on closer acquaintance; cf. 
above, p. 225, on Hel. 644. 

5 Alternatively one may consider whether words of the same metrical value could 
have been lost at the very end of Helen’s preceding utterance—words analogous to 
those of Chrysothemis and Creusa quoted above, p- 241, n. t. This alternative 
though is extremely improbable, since style and metre mark v. 636 as concluding 
this section. 

J El. 126, Suppl. 978, H.F. 783 f., Hel. 1347, Hyps. (parodos) 69, cf. 29. 

ll E.g. El. 486, H.F. 677, Ion 1049. 
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5° before éué and (as suggested by Professor Kamerbeek) te after 
it.t 

It is undesirable to alter, merely for metrical reasons, a text otherwise 
unobjectionable; one may therefore consider whether the transmitted 
wording could be justified by a different analysis of the metre. The 
Alexandrian division is anyhow open to two further objections; for (1) 
it involves, before v. 640, the acknowledgement of two ‘glyconics’ such 
as are not found in comparable scenes, and (2) the short syllable at the 
end of v. 639 casts doubt upon the correctness of this division. Neither 
objection is entirely cogent—the first in view of the limitation of our 
evidence (besides, Ba. 1156 is to some extent comparable); the second 
because a short anceps iuxta breve is permissible before the clausula;* 
even so, the quest for an alternative division is obviously legitimate. 
Modern editors print 638-9 dv...AeUKiTrTro1 as two dochmiacs; a 
division which agrees perfectly with the structure of the phrase (but 
this is equally true of the Alexandrian alternative). The following 
Euvopaivoves GABioav dABicav makes an enoplius of the same form as 
our v. 6448 and the remaining vv vu» -— could, once again, be 
regarded as a resolved trochaic metron. The combination enopl. + 
troch. can be paralleled from Aesch. Prom. 5 47,5 but the assumption of 
a resolution is in this context even more precarious than with the 
Alexandrian division of cola. The natural sequel to the enoplius—an 
ithyphallicus being here out of the question—surely would be a doch- 
miac, as in vv. 644 f. and, especially, in vv. 664—664a; which, as before, 
would require the addition of (te) before o¢.'' The addition would be 
easy but, again, any alteration for metrical reasons only is unwelcome.*t 

t Change of speaker within a dochmiac is legitimate (e.g. H.F. 1051); if the 
alternative analysis is considered, the change within an ‘ithyphallicus’ Tro. 581, and 
within an enoplius S. Trach. 886, may be compared. 

* Cfoeg. £1125; H.F. $92, 1.7. 11353 lon 1466. 

8 Enoplii of this particular form are also in A. Prom. §45, 550, Eur. 1.T. 895 
(? text), Phoen. 164, Ar. Ran. 1352; cf. Wilamowitz, Verskunst, p. 388. 

J The normal combination enopl.+ithyph. (‘archilocheion’) occurs e.g. A. 
Sept. 753, 757, Ar. Vesp. 1521; cf. Wilamowitz, Verskunst, pp. 383, 385, 390. 

ll It would not, with this colometry, be necessary to add also 8’ before éué; the 
enoplius ends on a short syllaba anceps also Prom. 545, 550, I.T. 895, Ran. 1352. 

tt One may consider saving the addition of te by making the final, resolved 


dochmiac begin with the last syllable of the second Aficav. The rule that enoplii 
end with a complete word has its exceptions; see A. 4g. 1484(?), Eur. Andr. 830 
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There is room here for legitimate differences of opinion. Some stu- 
dents may feel that the addition of te in v. 640 is a small price to pay for 
achieving, through a re-division of the cola in vv. 638-40, a metrical 
structure which agrees with the notions which we derive from the rest 
of this scene and from the parallels, mainly, in 7.7. and Jon. Others 
may prefer to side with the Alexandrian editor. We have too little com- 
parable material, it may be held, to contest his view that, in scenes of 
this type, glyconics are legitimate and it would be bold to alter a materi- 
ally sound text in order to satisfy uncertain metrical standards. This 
problematical v. 640 as transmitted by IT may be a new instance of that 
combination of dactyls and tribrachs which is so notable a feature of Ba. 
576-603. The sequence (Ba. 600-1) Sikete Tpopepcr ocdporra pouvedes in 
particular is the same though with the order of dactyl and trochee inver- 
ted; the puzzling feature being in the apparent equivalence, or at least 
combination, of dactyls and resolved trochees. The metre of Ba. 585 as 
restored by Wilamowitz (ceie TéSov ySovds *Evoot Trétvic) is actually 
identical with Hel. 640. Is it safe to deny that both these may be 
instances of a structure poorly represented in the surviving fraction of 
the classical literature but none the less genuine? 

To sum up: the Alexandrian archetype, as far as TI has enabled us to 
recover it, appears to contain the original wording (with a division into 
cola deserving, at least, of serious attention)—except that 

(2) some words seem to be missing before v. 6364; 

(4) te has probably been omitted after Aids in . 637; 

(c) é4ov ought to have been doubled in v. 650. 

The last two omissions could conceivably have been due to coinci- 
dence in error by later scribes. If, moreover, te is held to be indispens- 
able in y. 640, its omission can be charged to the scribe 1. 

The results may be comprised in a tentative presentation of 


cf. Or. 1276, (? Ale. 412), fr. 369; Wil. Verskunst, pp. 385 and 388; even so, it is 
painful to have to assume ad hoc an irregular feature. R. Kannicht (Mnemos. 1961, 
P- 321,n. 3) tried to avoid all textual alteration by another, ingenious interpretation of 
the metre, making aABioav. . . udtav into three (!) anapaests followed by three (!) 
resolvediambic feet. I doubt whether this is admissible, for wherever this combination 
of anapaests and iambics occurs (as e.g. in Andr. 835, El. 586, 588, Jon 1448 and 
1466), both elements are divisible xat& SiroS{av, and the iambics not obscured by 
more than one resolution. 
T Cf. Wilamowitz, Verskunst, p. 581. 
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6. THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF HELENA »». 630 ff. 


This heading is even more speculative than the preceding one; it 
signifies the goal of a methodical effort but implies no claim that this 
goal has been fully reached; two places (vv. 635 and 636a) at least 
remain unsettled. Moreover, we do not aim to reconstruct this passage as 
Euripides actually wrote it—if, by some miracle, his autograph were 
revealed to us, it would cause great surprise. We aim, rather, to present 
what the autograph meant, transferring this meaning into the forms 
which, in the main, we have inherited from Alexandrian scholar- 
ship. 

In the text printed below, metrical units are separated on the same 
principle as in IT, even though Aristophanes of Byzantium is likely to 
have used étreioeors to differentiate major divisions and subdivisions 
(only in vv. 640-640a and 642-6424 have I used this device to indicate 
that metrical units had to be broken up merely for reasons of space). 
The app. crit. indicates only the deviations of the text from the Alexan- 
drian archetype (as far as we have been able to establish its wording); 
for the complete evidence see above, pp. 214 ff. and 218 ff. 


Hel. 630-51 
630 ME. Ké&yoo o€* TroAAous 8’év Ueow! Adyous Exaov 
631 ouK 018’ étroiou TrPaTov apEopar Ta vv: 
032. E/N: yeynec: KpaTi S°pBious eGelpas 2 ene 
633 AveTITEPWOoR Kal SaKpuU OTAAGCOW ° 
634 Trepl St yuia xépas EBaAov, NSovav 28. 
635 [....]s cs A&Boo, (8.) 
636 ® Trdois © PIATATA TIPSTOWIs: 3(ia.) 
636a ME. [SG —Y— 3 — v] ovK épéuqOnv- Fa 
637 éyoo T& TOU Aids (Te) A&KTpa Andas Te: siete eve eae a 


634 *\Sovav (sic L) non admodum certum: ndovn TT = 635— [oapad]s an 
> [tUyals vel ? cj. HSoves || TTloTIV 636 e.g. (TO odv, Yuva, TrPdPULOV) 
637 <te) Reisig (non hab. TT L) || fin.: nil refert te scribatur an 0 
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Alternative 
638 EA. dv UTrO AauTrddwv Kopor (gl.) av UTro Foams 
639 Aeuxitrtro1 Euvouaipoves gl. KOPOL AEUKITTTTOL 
640 ABioav: 2da.+ €uvopaipoves ABioav: et 
640aME. dABioavépsoéteucrav,) ‘tt — dABioav éué (Te) of€ TE f 
641 Geol Sopuwv S’Evdogicav: 2ia. UaTav, 
642 EA. pds cAAav y’éAauver 805 ta 
642a ouupopay THOSE KpEloow* 
643 TO KaKov 8’&yatov 2an. 
644 O€ TE KONE OUVayacyeV, @ TTdO1, enopl. 
645 Xpdoviov, GAA’ Sus dvaivav Tuas: 25. 
646 ME. dvaio Sita: tata Sé Euvedyouat’ 
647 Suoiv yap dvtoiv ovy 6 pév TANOV, 6 8 ov: 
648 EA.  giAai giAat: ia. 
649 TH THPOS OUKETI OTEVOEV OVS’ GAYA 26. 
650 Troolv Euov CEUOv) ExouEV, ExouEV Sv Epevov, 26. 
651 euevov &k Tpoias TroAveTT) MOAciv: 26. 


640 a <te) Kamerbeek (non hab. TT, hiat L) 
647 Sveiv fort. Alex. (sic L*, hiat T) 650 (2udv) Seidler (non hab. TT L) 

We may now stand back and ask ourselves whether the protracted 
effort at utilizing the new evidence has been justified by the results. 
Quite apart from the light thrown upon the general history of the text, 
I for one feel that this particular passage now stands out with fresh 
relief and concreteness. A fragment, no matter how small, of a fifth- 
century marble makes its Roman copies fade into insignificance; they 
are found wanting in that precision and vigour which distinguish the 
inspired original. A glimpse of the original wording has similarly 
eclipsed the notions which, from imperfect evidence, we had formed of 
this piece of Euripidean poetry. | 

It was so much more than a standard duet of ‘the lovers reunited’— 
in fact, something entirely different. Wilamowitz divined its essence 
long before the emergence of the papyrus; his constitution of the text as 
well as his terse and penetrating interpretation were far and away the 
most adequate ever published.t But only now has it become possible to 

+ Verskunst, pp. 561 ff. Recently K. Matthiessen has carefully and correctly 
shown the basic differences—notwithstanding formal similarity—of the situation 


which determines the recognition scenes in Hel. and J.T. (Aufbau und Datierung der 
Elektra. ..des Euripides, Dissert. Hamburg (typescript) (1961), pp. 148 ff.). 
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see how, throughout this scene, every detail and every utterance result 
from the particular situation and experience of the two speakers. Helen 
has been waiting for the husband who alone could take her back to 
Sparta; now that she has found him, her reaction is sheer joy. Menelaus 
has up to this moment been unaware that it was not herself that he had 
recovered from the ruins of Troy; he had never sought her whom, after 
seventeen troubled years, he has now found. These seventeen years 
remain real and essential with him (v. 593); it would be impossible for 
him to plunge into unreserved acceptance of the perplexing present 
before he has mastered the past in its light. His whole life is determined 
by Helen—Tpotav é€errepoa of x&piv (806); Helen of whom uptill now 
he has conceived as ‘the woman who caused all his woes’ (425); 
Menelaus therefore must strive (no less than his old servant, vv. 700— 
§7) to readjust his basic notions—which means, in his case, his concept 
of Helen. Hence his concern is to know her true history. His first 
words in the present scene (vv. 630 f.) accordingly are very far from 
implying that “his story of the past is long’, as Pearson and Italie 
thought (Helen has not asked him to tell his story); they indicate that 
between him and the acceptance of this moment' there stand ‘words’, 
pressing to be uttered; words that would clarify the past and thereby 
make the present attainable. Not until they have been uttered can 
Menelaus’s leave 86xno1s behind and enter into Helen’s situation, which 
proves as true as it is perplexing; and only this new understanding can 
fully unite them and, through their united effort, secure their salvation. 
Thus, then, Helen’s mind is at first all centred on the present, while 
Menelaus’s remains fixed upon the past;* their sentiments and their utter- 
ances accordingly move along different lines—until Menelaus’ insistent 
questions elicit the answers which unite them in realizing the grim and 
irrevocable past. 

The papyrus has made it possible to recover the lucid and consistent 
development of this lyrical exchange; both where (as in v. 640) it 
supplies the true wording which had been lost in L and where (as in 
y. 636) it confirms the wording in L which had been abandoned in con- 
sequence of a wrong diagnosis. It would be tiresome to labour the 
point; a comparison with any current text will show how often the clear 


t+ For the meaning of év péow cf. Med. 819 and Or. 16. 
* Similarly R. Kannicht, Mnemos. 1961, p. 322. 
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original outline had been blurred by faults of the wording or in the 
distribution of the speakers. If the few lines missing, in TT, between the 
end of the first column and the poor surviving traces of the second 
could be recovered, a similar surprise to that in vv. 640 f. would, I feel 
sure, have been in store for us at vv. 654-5.' These verses—corrupt in L 
—must have been sung by Helen, and not by Menelaus; this much is 
clear from what we now know of the consistency of his attitude and his 
reactions.* Since, however, Helen starts afresh at v. 656, an utterance 
by Menelaus must have dropped out before this verse. This conclusion 
is capable of mathematical proof. Column 1 of TT preserves the remainder 
of twenty-five verses. A glance at the photograph will show that the 
bottom line (vy. 651) was the last of the column, while at the top almost 
certainly one line, shorter than the first trimeter (v. 630), has been lost; 
and quite probably two. If there had been only twenty-five lines to the 
column, the traces (identified by C. H. Roberts) of the beginning of 
y. 658 ought to stand in line with v. 636: this follows from the (self- 
evident) colon division in L, with which the printed editions agree. 
Actually however v. 658 stood in line with v. 636; the text inTT then 
had at least one line more between vy. 652 and 657 than L. Since how- 
ever the column actually had twenty-six or even twenty-seven lines, the 
text in L is short by two or even three lines. 1 infer that originally v. 656 
was preceded by two trimeters spoken by Menelaus and that in v. 655 
(as in 641) a prosaic paraphrase has replaced part of Helen’s preceding 
stanza—which as a whole may well have comprised three cola. 

We may further assume that, if TT were preserved throughout this 
scene, it would provide us with the solution of other, long-recognized 
textual problems,§ and perhaps improve the text in other places where 
corruption has not even been suspected.§ Meantime we may be grateful 
for what we have been granted; namely, the tools for restoring the 
original wording in a short but crucial passage and a criterion, for better 
or worse, of the quality of the text preserved in L. 


t The motif of this passage recurs H.F. 742, .T. 832, S. El. 1231. 
+ Orestes says (J.T. 832) Saxpu. . .To.cdv voTizet BAEpapov, doaUTws 8 gudv. But 
Menelaus is not Orestes. 
8 E.g. in vv. 676, 679, 682, 687, 690. 
. J 2 v. 692 I should expect to find Wilamowitz’s addition (wéAw te odv) con- 
rmed., 
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MAIN STAGES OF THE TRANSMISSION 


The preceding disquisitions have touched upon early and late stages of 
the tradition. To try and write, or rewrite, its whole history on this 
basis would be vain; for this would require, for the older period, an 
examination of all papyri as detailed as has here been attempted for one 
only, together with a reassessment of other evidence no less vast, both 
literary and archaeological; and it would likewise require, for the 
Middle Ages, an examination of the manuscripts containing the plays 
with scholia, and their antecedents, beyond what was called for by the 
limited purpose of the present research. Its results however may be 
utilized and tested in a discussion of some crucial points. This will 
unavoidably involve some restatement of facts generally, or at least 
widely, accepted,* but also, rather against my wish, a debate with the 
outstanding scholar whose views on the present subject have of late 
impressed many colleagues—A. Pertusi. 


iE EXT INGANDIOUTTY 


(a) The edition of Aristophanes of Byzantium and its effects 


The Alexandrian edition is the fountain-head of the whole subsequent 
tradition; what preceded it is essentially recoverable through it alone— 
or not at all. 

Certain features of the pre-Alexandrian tradition—which I will not 
here rehearse in detail—can, it is true, be inferred from some quotations, 
from scant historical information and from analogies in the transmission 
of other authors, especially Homer; moreover, the papyri include a few 


+ Every reader will be familiar with Wilamowitz’s brilliant vue d’ensemble in his 
Einleitung, which has become part of the mental make-up of all of us—conscious 
though we are that many details require revision in the light of the finds of the past 
75 years. I am going to reconsider a few points only which have a bearing on my 
limited subject, and shall not mark every point of agreement or disagreement with 
the familiar standard work. 
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samples of texts unaffected by the Alexandrian. Most instructive among 
these is—whatever its date—the Strassburg papyrus;t the repertory, so 
it seems, of an actor who specialized in Euripidean lyrics. Its countless 
faults illustrate the Alexandrian achievement; which is not discredited 
either where the papyrus (as e.g. in Med. 1271, Phoen. 1522 and 1554) 
improves on all extant manuscripts, for their faults are traceable to an 
intermediate model. The Strassburg papyrus has not got that division 
of verses and cola the recurrence of which in the bulk of the late 
witnesses demonstrates their descent from the edition in which 
Aristophanes of Byzantium originated it.* 

This characteristic feature is absent from all third-century papyri 
which contain Euripidean lyrics; namely, the Berlin fragment of 
Phaethon’ (from a book of the same kind as the preceding) and from 
Pap. Schubart 179 (preserving verses similar in matter and metre to 
those from the Phaechon). In the same manner also the Antiope papyrus! 
disregards the division of the dochmiacs which punctuate the final 
scene,'t and pap. Hibeh 24 is practically certain to have treated in the 
same way the ‘threnetic anapaests’ 7.7. 175-91; the miserable frag- 
ments at any rate are sufficient to show that it had nothing like the 
Alexandrian divisions which LP preserve.** As to its text, this papyrus 
has clerical errors**—like every book—but, again, is free from some 


t Cf. above, p. 228 n. t and B. Snell, Hermes, Einzelschriften 5 (1937), pp. 69 ff.; 
D. L. Page, Medea, p. I. 

+ Cf. above, pp. 31 ff., 221. It is not explicitly attested that Aristophanes in- 
troduced these divisions into the texts of the dramatists and that he made the basic 
edition, but the well-known arguments for this assumption are cogent. 

8 Berliner Klassikertexte, V, 2, p- 79; W. Schubart, Pap. Gr. Berol. pl. 44. 

J Cf. R. Merkelbach, Mus. Hely. to (1953), p- 125 and Arch. Pap. xvi (1956), 
p- 103. 

ll F. Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy, 1, 1 = P. Lit. Lond. 70 = D.L. Page, Greek 
Literary Papyri, no. to. 

tt Fr. cs and 11 f. Mahaffy = vv. 45 and 53 f. Page. 

#¥ This holds good also for Alc. 1159-63 in pap. Hibeh 25; but in a school 
exercise the fact is less significant. Apart from Euripides, only the Timotheus 
papyrus and the Berlin skolia (BKT, v, 2, P- 56; no. 1515 Pack) show 
the pre-Alexandrian manner of writing verses, for no equally old papyrus 
of one of the other dramatists or of one of the classical lyric poets has yet been 
found. 

88 7.7. 587 tov (for THs); 626 xaonara (for xacua Te); om. v. 628; perhaps also v. 
182 Opnvoi|s you[oav. 
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faults of the medieval manuscripts.t On the other hand it has, within 
the remainder of four verses, two bad faults of a kind which one would 
have expected rather from the proverbial Byzantine sciolus magistellus 
than from a manuscript 1500 years nearer to the original; namely, in 
I.T. 618 ouppopov formpootpotmy (cf. Hel. 643 pap.) and 621 kTewouoa 
for Svovoa. This suggests—seeing how little is preserved of this 
papyrus—a high percentage of errors which, here again, can be con- 
trasted with the Alexandrian achievement.* The same is true, far more 
markedly, of the Phaethon papyrus and of pap. Petrie 1, 49¢ (Hypsi- 
pyle) ;§ but the Zenon papyrus of Hippolytus5 is an instance of the good, 
older texts which were available for use by the Alexandrian scholars.'! 

The Alexandrian edition comprised T& ow3dueva Tévta, arranged 
alphabetically.*t Aristophanes used the accumulated materials and 
results of his predecessors; the surviving text as well as the report about 
the Athenian state exemplar secured for the library*t—and no doubt 
used by him—are evidence of the method and quality of his work. 
Differently from his modern colleagues he would not expel faulty 


T 7.T. 252 Kovtuyovtes; 587 ta (I suggest reading T& Tis Geo THBe Sixon’ tyou- 
uevos); 622 ouK; moreover I suspect that 253 ev€e[ivou (sic Plutarch) and 618 tnvde 
are right. 

+ The reading of the papyrus is too uncertain for any inferences in J.7. 175. If in 
191 it read poxSalv S’ey ulox8os, the metre would evince another fault here. 

S Cf. F. Petersen, Hermes 49 (1914), pp. 156 ff. and 623 ff. 

J P. Lit. Lond. 73. 

ll Minute and precarious old fragments like nos. 22, 25, 27, 28 (Page) and 81 ff. 
(Milne) hold no lesson in the present context. 

tt The puzzling information, in the hypotheseis, according to which Alcestis was 
‘no. 17’, and Sophocles’ Antigone ‘no. 32’ could not possibly refer to editions 
arranged alphabetically. It may be accounted for by various guesses— the numbers 
may come from Callimachus’ Pinakes, which Aristophanes used for the hypotheseis 
of his editions; cf. Callimachus fr. 456 Pf., Menand. Periochae |. 107 and A. M. 
Dale, Akcestis, p. v—but ought not to be used against the assumption that the 
standard edition was arranged alphabetically. The main arguments supporting this 
assumption are afforded by: the Marmor Albanum (I.G. XIV, 1152); the Piraeus stone 
(Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur. pp. 138 ff.; listing, I suspect, the contents, smaller and 
bigger, of various capsae donated by ephebi of various demes) ; the analogous cata- 
logue of Aeschylean plays in cod. Laur. 32.9; the fact that the complete ‘Tales from 
Euripides’ and, likewise, the Menandrean Periochae were thus arranged; and the 
very existence of the ‘alphabetic plays’. Where could this standard order come 
from, if not from the standard edition? 

+ Plutarch, Mor. 841 F; Galen, Jn Hippocr. Epid. 111, comm. 2, 4. 
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readings and interpolations if they were well attested; his text aimed to 
preserve what was transmitted, with marginal readings and critical 
signs designed to inform and warn the reader.t In the later course of 
the tradition the variant readings might penetrate into the text—or they 
were lost.* In the average current copies, the critical signs were also 
lost, together with those signs which served to draw attention to 
particular features—recurrent verses (e.g. Med. 693), the poet’s use of 
proverbs, etc.S—or, finally, to clarify the structure of lyrical passages 
(the latter were reintroduced by Triclinius). So interpolations were 
preserved, with no warning, like the iambic prologue of /.4., the 
spurious endings of Phoen. (and Sept.), and Suppl. 275 f. and 903 ff.,9 
and so the presence of faulty readings in the very archetype of our 
manuscripts has to be reckoned with, in addition to faults of more 
recent origin. 

Perhaps a scriptorium was attached to the Museion, or Alexandrian 
producers and sellers of books availed themselves of the work of the 
scholars there; at any rate, this edition rapidly eclipsed all other current 
texts of the most popular dramatist. This edition—or, rather, its 
descendants; for we must visualize copies copied, exported and re- 
copied throughout the Hellenistic world. Texts of the more popular 
plays would be in frequent demand, others less so; for, obviously, there 
would be few students requiring the whole set of seventy-five rolls, 
while e.g. Orestes and Andromeda would be found almost everywhere. 
Copying unavoidably involves error. In addition to scribal slips one 
must reckon with e.g. actors ‘improving’ the wording of their rolls— 
perhaps on the model of some pre-Alexandrian copy, or also from their 

tT More on these editorial principles of Alexandrian scholarship in my Text of 
the Epistles (1953), esp. p. 278. 

* An Aristophanean v./. remains Or. 1038; not so Or. 1287; his (correct) reading 
retained its place in the text Or. 714 though threatened by a faulty variant. 

8 Schol. Med. 87 is here most instructive. Aristophanes Byz. had (rightly) 
obelized this verse—but it remained in the text; he had, moreover, by another sign _ 
characterized the preceding verse as ‘proverbial’. Neither sign survived. 

J Spurious verses absent, according to the scholia, ‘from many MSS.’ but present 
in all our MSS. are Or. 957-9 and 1394, Phoen. 1075 and 1225; of the same type is 
e.g. Or. 141, where no such indication survives. All these may be instances of 
Aristophanean critical signs lost (but his marginal notes preserved in four out of 


these five instances); but the intrusion, and criticism, of interpolations at some later 
date is not excluded. 
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own guess; schoolmasters glossing difficult passages, students enter- 
ing variants from other exemplars, devoted readers jotting down paral- 
lels from other plays; and all this copied and recopied. Going on for 
centuries, this live process of transmission was liable to result in exces- 
sive corruption; the quality of our medieval texts is, seen against this 
background, almost a miracle. They abound, it is true, with transcrip- 
tional errors and they contain an amount also of that kind of older 
corruption which has just been sketched ; but considering what the effect 
of this process could have been, the medieval texts stand out as represen- 
tatives, however battered, of a surprisingly pure tradition. 

For there was a corrective. Alexandrian scholarship had fostered, 
among educated Greeks, the respect for the authentic wording of their 
literary heritage. Responsible BifAioTrAca would check the work of 
their employees, and careful readers their own copies, against a text 
considered authoritative; authentic éxkSdce1s—i.e. copies made from, and 
collated with, a standard manuscript kept in one of the main libraries— 
were available to those who could not consult the models and were used 
to check and annotate current copies (as especially the papyri of Pindar’s 
Paeans and Sophocles’ ’lyveutai show). Thus the constant threat of 
corruption was checked and the genuine Alexandrian tradition, in the 
main, upheld. : 

Every one of the manuscripts just referred to—the good as well as the 
bad—was liable, in its turn, to be copied and thus to become the “hyp- 
archetype’ of a branch of the tradition. This fact is, to us, of little 
practical importance, for we can see that our surviving texts do not 
perpetuate any eccentric type but are in the main line of the Alexandrian 
tradition. Anyhow, we know of only one intermediate edition; 
namely, the text which Didymus issued for those students of his 
voluminous commentaries who cared to have the wording preferred by 
him at their elbows. Differently from the commentaries, his edition 

t Here is one illustration. Violently condensed copies of Alcestis, I submit, did 
exist and were collated with MSS. of the ‘good’ tradition. Verses 132-5 (del. 
Wilamowitz) appear designed to follow straight upon v. 85, so as to cut out the 
lyrics of the parodos; similarly vy. 818 f. (év Tow ovx éy«ertat, schol.) were meant 
to take the place, at least, of the stichomythia vv. 805-17. It is hard to believe that 
amputations like these could have been perpetrated in the third century 8.c., or earlier; 


more likely they are evidence of the ruthlessness of some later producer. This evi- 
dence penetrated into the text and thus survived; but so did the original wording. 
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made little impact; at least, characteristic readings quoted from it in the 
scholia do not recur in our manuscripts.* 

Some prototype of course has to be assumed to account for the 
emergence, in the Middle Ages, of the ten plays of the Selection; but it is 
anything but certain that a particular (late) antique edition—in the 
proper sense of the word—of these plays has to be posited. This much 
misused term ought to denote only a definite form of a particular text, 
established responsibly and propagated by controlled copies. But the 
Selection has long since, and increasingly, been recognized to comprise 
plays which—with the exception of the Rhesus—had been eminently 
popular already in the Hellenistic period and thereafter until, from the 
late second century onward, they came to represent the bulk of what 
the average educated, and even the literary, man knew of Euripides.* 
Plays outside this selection were not indeed unobtainable for several 
centuries to come. The rhetors could rely on mere summaries (the 


+ Didymus abstrusely transferred Med. v. 380 after 356 and charged ‘the actors’ 
with putting it in what is in fact the original place—and there it stands in our MSS. 
Here then ‘the actors’ were, to Didymus, mere whipping-boys suited to take the 
blame for what he, wrongly, regarded as a fault. This instance inclines one to apply 
the same diagnosis to other similar passages, and foremost to Or. 1 366-8. Here 
again the genuine text is declared corrupt and the imaginary corruption charged to 
“the actors’ (cf. A. M. Dale ad Alc. vv. 5.46 ff. and Wien. Stud. Lx1x (1956), p. 103), 
and here, too, the text has remained unaffected. The same is true of the replacement, 
in Med. 910, of the difficult original wéce1 by guot; but in Med. 85 the alleged 
actors’ reading appears as v./. in MSS. of all classes. In Andr. 7, Med. 228 and 
Phoen. 264 our MSS. exhibit faulty readings which are likewise, in the scholia, 
ascribed to ‘the actors’. These corruptions were not, like Med. 356 (and Or. 13662) 
invented by Didymus; they were variant readings in some MSS. and Didymus 
commented upon them—if indeed he is the source of the scholia in question (in schol. 
Phoen. 264 at least the reference to Philoxenus is post-Didymean; in schol. Med. 
169 it is Apollodorus of Tarsus, not Didymus, castigating ‘the actors’). These then 
are instances of spurious variants penetrating into the medieval text; but not from 
Didymus’ edition (contrast also schol. Hec. 1 3 and S. Ai. 1225). Incidentally, 
all these references to ‘the actors’ are of a fundamentally different type from those in 
which the manner and mannerisms of contemporary stage performances are con- — 
trasted with the indications of the text (schol. Or. 57, cf. 71, 268, 643; Hipp. 171; the 
last passage confirms the hypothesis of Wilamowitz, who ascribed these observa- 
tions to Aristophanes of Byzantium. He may have mentioned them in explanation 
of certain signs in his edition). 

+ See lately C. H. Roberts, Mus. Helv. x (1953), pp- 270 f.; A. Pertusi, Dioniso 
XX (1957), pp. 204 ff. 
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Tales’) when casting about for subjects of declamations, but the 
original texts alone could supply the classic models for the study of 
oratorical perfection; nor did literary men and philosophers draw their 
tragical quotations exclusively from the Selection or florilegia (as can be 
seen from certain passages in Plutarch,t Epictetus,* Dio of Prusa,$ 
PhilostratusS and in the Lucianic corpus);! in the same age, scholars 
like those gathered in Oxyrhynchus studied the whole of Euripides 
with renewed vigour.'t In short, the classicism of the Hadrianic age 
—the age of Herodianus !—led to a revival of the tradition, and some 
evidence even suggests that in the second century tragedies proper were 
still performed, and not extracts and ballets only.** In the following 
centuries, very few were interested in any plays outside the Selection; 
but John Malalas and the Hermogenes commentaries, as well as 
the fragments of codices containing Melanippe and Phaethon, show 
that texts of these were still found even in the early Byzantine 
period. 

Against this background the predominance, exclusive in the end, of 
what was to become the Byzantine Selection still calls for some 
specific explanation; and this all the more so, since—together with the 
literature just mentioned—paintings, sarcophagi and other archaeo- 
logical evidence indicate that, down to the age of Hadrian and Marcus, a 
number of further plays, such as Andromeda, the two Jphigenias, 
Peliades, Telephus, vied with it in popularity. The explanation is old: 
those plays constituted the syllabus of the schools. This inference is 
confirmed by the inclusion of the Rhesus, which can only be due to a 


t E.g. Mor. 5564 (Jno). + Epict. 1, 28, 32. $ Dio, Or. L11 (Budé). 

§ Philostratus had read Andromeda (806), Ino (283), H.F. (594 and 808) and 
Suppl. (826 and 855). 

ll The author of Amores. (47) had evidently studied, at least, /.7., and Lucian 
himself, among other plays, H.F. (Menipp. 1, Jup. trag. 1). C. H. Roberts, op. cit. 
p- 270, stressed the remarkable fact that in the mid-third century the Town Clerk of 
Hermupolis quoted a line from the Jon when welcoming homea distinguished fellow- 
townsman. — 

tt E. G. Turner, Journ. Eg. Arch. 38 (1952), pp- 78 ff. and Mitteil. Pap. Erzherzog 
Rainer, N.S. V (1955), pp. 141 ff. 

tt Epictet. 1,24, 15; Il, 14,1; Lucian, De salt. 27; Philostratus 283 (Jno) and 848 
(H.F.); Oenomaus of Gadara ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. V, 32, 2 (quoted in the useful 
pamphlet Lucian and the tragic performances of his time by M. Kokolakis (1961), 
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schoolmasterly partiality for a play affording a welcome parallel to the 
Iliad—unless indeed Providence had decided to notify posterity that 
classic perfection was not idiosyncratic and that even Greeks could 
fashion products as shallow and ramshackle as any modern panto- 
mime. 

The prevalence, from about A.D. 300 onward, of the codex over the 
roll* is here relevant. In the age of the roll, any collection and selection 
of plays was equally possible; but once one selection was committed to 
a codex, no change or addition was possible in it, and any such codex 
was liable to become the ancestor of others, with the same content. It 
would be wrong indeed to seek in a mere technical fact the origin of a 
development which actually resulted from the general cultural situation; 
in fact, the standardization was accomplished before the age of the 
codex, but it was bound to be consolidated by the new book type. This 
was the age—be it remembered—of the Christian supremacy finally 
established. Under its sway the pagan tradition was confined to the 
murk of the schools and was not master even there. In this confinement 
few copies of few classics were needed. The ensuing narrow monotony 
would promote the uniformity of the texts used as well as of the com- 
mentaries which were read out by way of explanation; both issued, 
quite probably, from one centre or two; namely, Constantinople and, 
perhaps, Alexandria. 

Thus it is hardly necessary, or even possible, to imagine some one 
man who created the Selection by publishing an edition at some time in 
the second, third, fourth or fifth century. Decisive though this choice 
was to be with regard to the after-life of the poet, it was not the outcome 
of one conscious act. It was the material expression of the shrinking 
tradition, kept alive, or semi-alive, by the grammatici. And still, the 
text which they used was the Alexandrian, preserved in comparative 
purity by the tendencies and methods which we have tried to sketch, 
and by men who—modest, nameless, devoted—deserve our lasting 
gratitude. They guarded it in the gathering gloom of the centuries; they 
replaced their worn exemplars by copies, corrupting in the process the 
wording in many places but making it possible that a few codices could 
emerge from the total darkness of the seventh and eighth centuries, to 
kindle the light of the first Byzantine Renaissance. 

t C.H. Roberts, ‘ The Codex’, in Proceed. Brit. Acad. x1 (1954), esp. p. 203. 
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(6) An early ‘Selection’ ? 


In the preceding attempt at outlining what appear to have been main 
features of a thousand years’ development, the notion of a live process 
has taken the place of a strict stemma such as textual scholars relish. 
Nothing more, I am afraid, could be aimed at on the basis of the 
evidence available. What is more, the notion of tendencies of preserva- 
tion and restoration continually counteracting those of deterioration 
seems to be demanded when the history of a text read so widely and 
throughout so long a time (from which next to no evidence survives) is 
considered. The connotation of the term ‘archetype’ is affected by its 
use in a context like this. It still denotes one particular posited ancestor 
manuscript; in the present case, the éxS5oo1s written by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium; but in the endeavour to recover it we resign the hope of 
identifying—even hypothetically—the links of the chain connecting it 
with the extant manuscripts. The emergence, one day, of substantial 
new evidence from the earlier and later periods of antiquity could help 
us to define this connection in some detail and possibly even to identify 
—to use a technical term—some hyparchetypes of the medieval manu- 
scripts; it would presumably enable us with some precision to ascertain 
the origin of their specific features and, in particular, to decide which 
faults, if any, have to be traced to the basic Alexandrian edition. 

I confess—to take a concrete instance—that I should be glad to be 
relieved of the need to charge this edition with the faults which the 
Helena papyrus TI appeared to have in common with L(P).* If it were 
possible to intercalate a common hyparchetype of these two, inter- 
mediate between TI and the Alexandrian edition, these faults could be 
supposed to have originated in it and not earlier. A hypothesis like this 
would commend itself, if TI dated from, say, the fifth or sixth century 
A.D., but in view of its actual date, which is the first century B.c., it 
would seem extremely hard to posit so efficacious an intermediary. 
Just this however has been done by A. Pertusi ina series of three learned 
and thoughtful articles entitled Selezione teatrale e scelta erudita nella 
tradizione del testo di Euripide* and his theory has been echoed by, 


t Above, p. 236. 
+ Dioniso x1x (1956), pp. 111 ff. and 195 ff.; ibid. Xx (1957), pp. 18 ff. 
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among others, H. Erbse in the recent variorum volume Geschichte der 
Textiiberlieferung (1, pp. 238 f.). Since the conclusions reached in the 
preceding disquisitions would be affected if this theory were accepted, 
I cannot avoid briefly considering it. 

Pertusi urges the importance for the history of their text of the 
representations on the stage of the Euripidean plays. He strives to 
ascertain which were part of the theatrical repertory and, on this basis, 
infers the existence of a standard selection of c. thirty plays. These plays 
—the traditional theatrical repertory—were comprised, so he asserts, in 
an edition which some unknown scholar issued in the third, or third to 
second century B.c. on the basis of the complete Alexandrian text. 
Pertusi ascribes paramount importance, within the textual history of 
Euripides, to this assumed edition; according to him, the ‘alphabetic 
plays’ in L are part of it.t It would, then, commend itself as the source 
of those faults in TT and L which we had been driven to trace to the 
basic, Aristophanean edition and, indeed, to its still older sources. 

The theory thus has its particular attractions within the context of the 
present study; nor can it be denied a general, prima facie plausibility. 
No one considering the impact of a dramatist could possibly deny the 
significance of the stage. On the contrary, the continuing representa- 
tions of Euripidean plays is one essential aspect of his after-life, and 
Pertusi has rendered signal service in presenting a large amount of 
evidence to illuminate it. The conclusions however which he has drawn 
from this evidence seem to me largely questionable and their application 
to the history of the text untenable. The preceding section contains a 
sketch—largely on the lines laid down by Wilamowitz—of how the 
known facts can, in my view, be accounted for; it includes, by implica- 
tion, alternative assessments of some central points in Pertusi’s argu- 
ment. In the following I shall confine myself to a few among the 
remaining salient points, for I do not relish arguing against a colleague 
whom I hold in high regard. 

His primary concern had to be in establishing the Euripidean — 
‘repertory’. Aristophanes is questioned first.* His quotations and 
parodies refer to plays which either had been performed recently (as e.g. 
Helena and Andromeda were made to serve for the Thesmophoriazusae) 


t We shall have to return to the argument quoted for this point (below, p. 277). 
* Dioniso x1x (1956), pp. 122 ff. 
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or were stored in the memory of contemporary audiences (like the 
Telephus); but they cannot provide a reliable index of the most popular 
plays, because we cannot tell what other tragedies were similarly 
quarried by Aristophanes and his competitors in plays lost to us. See- 
ing that nine or more out of every ten tragedies and comedies are lost, 
any conclusions based on the remainder are bound to be incomplete to 
the point of uselessness. This fact is disregarded in Pertusi’s conclusion 
that those tragedies which happen to be quoted, and identifiable, in the 
surviving comedies represent the essence, already, of the later Euripi- 
dean repertory; for some of these—Helena, Heraclidae and Cyclops—the 
evidence of Aristophanes is in fact the only evidence to be adduced 
(and even that will on examination be found negligible for the last two 
of these three plays). 

Nor can what little survives of Menander yield an inclusive, and 
exclusive, list of the tragedies popular in his day. Pertusi had pre- 
viously written an excellent articlet demonstrating the all-pervading 
presence in Menander’s mind of Euripidean motifs and ideas. Hence 
one may feel amazed that subsequently,* for the purpose under discus- 
sion, he should have compiled a comprehensive list, from Menander 
and also from the other fragments of New Comedy, in which actual 
quotations from Euripides are lumped together with parodies, allusions 
and, mainly, bare and often vague similarities—as though this hetero- 
geneous material could show which Euripidean plays were staged at the 
time; notwithstanding, again, our extensive ignorance of both the 
comedies and the tragedies in question. The Italian vases, and the titles 
of tragedies translated by the Roman scaenici, yield more substantial 
but necessarily limited information;$§ while papyri can show that certain 
plays were read but not that they were acted—and others not. 

From this, to my mind, largely nebulous evidence Pertusi arrives at 
his list of thirty-two playsJ which, as he holds, formed the content of 
the scelta erudita; a collection—oddly enough—not of those plays 
most frequently acted in the Hellenistic and Roman periods but of plays 
which had been frequently acted in the preceding centuries and were 
disappearing from the stage from the third century B.c. onward.! The 
edition of this scelta was designed to keep before the educated public 


t Dioniso xv1 (1953), pp- 27 ff ~ £ Dioniso x1x (1956), pp- 125 ff. 
8 Ibid. pp. 128 ff. J Ibid. pp. 202 f. ll [bid. p. 203. 
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‘the best of Euripides’ in spite of the increasing failure of the theatre. 
This perplexing conclusion appears to have been imposed by the scanti- 
ness of evidence from the following centuries (for which the general 
history of the age easily supplies alternative explanations) ; for the same 
reason, the sce/ta seems to be dated so early as to emerge precariously 
close to the very production of the basic, Aristophanean edition, or 
even prior to it. 

In summa, the evidence falls short of Pertusi’s requirements. It is 
sufficient to show that certain plays—such as Andromeda, Bacchae, 
Orestes—were widely known throughout antiquity; it does not show 
which others were or were not, and it yields insufficient hints as to the 
theatrical repertory of the fourth and third centuries B.c. and afterwards. 
Hence Pertusi’s specification of the repertory could not but be, to a 
large extent, arbitrary; in fact, his list of the relevant plays appears to 
have been drawn up with an eye on the alphabetic plays in L.t Which 
would amount to arguing in a circle. 

I break off here. Anyone inclined to accept or reject Pertusi’s hypo- 
thesis should for himself examine its foundations. To me it appears that, 
if they were as secure as in fact they are questionable, the existence of the 
assumed ‘edizione’ of the hypothetical Selection would still not follow. 
There is of course no doubt that some plays were read and acted more 
frequently than others, but this fact does not justify the assumption that 
the standard for the popular ones—which we cannot really and fully 


tT One notices with some surprise the absence from this list of a number of plays 
the evidence for which is no whit poorer than for those included and, vice versa, the 
inclusion of some the evidence for which is tenuous in the extreme. E.g., why 
are Erechtheus, Thyestes, Ino, Ixion, Cresphontes excluded? They appear in the 
preceding lists of popular plays (pp. 122-32; Thyestes though has been overlooked, 
p- 130, where Ennius’ version ought to have been mentioned). Could the omission 
of these plays be due to their absence from L? On the other hand, why is Cyclops in- 
cluded, the lack of evidence for which is commented upon on p. 127? The only 
alleged evidence for it (p. 123) of Aristophanes (!) Vesp. 1326 and Lys. 717 is nil. 
Why is the Heraclidae included? Schol. Ar. £qu. 214 is untrustworthy (cf. Cl. Qu. 
XLI (1947), p. 47) and Menander fr. 128 Kock (ice. Dyscolus 811) actually counts, if 
anything, for H.F.—and therewith the relevant evidence is exhausted (for I should 
much hesitate to quote the highly problematical version by Accius, p. 257 Ribbeck’). 
And, finally, why is the Helena included? The alleged evidence (p. 125) of Menander 
is fanciful, and neither Aristophanes’ parody nor Lucian’s references to Helen’s 
person can prove (p. 117) that the Euripidean play was frequently acted in the third 
century B.c. But—these three plays are in L. 
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identify—was set by one definite edition of the early Hellenistic period. 
It was always possible—at least as long as the roll was the normal book 
type—to obtain copies of single plays and to make up any combination 
desired, and naturally the more popular ones were copied and pur- 
chased more often than those in which only scholars and literary men 
took an interest. Anyone might gather, in one or several capsae or 
armaria, as many plays, or as few, as he chose; but of a definite and 
dominant edition of one fixed selection there is no trace, and no sound 
reason for assuming that it ever existed. If it had existed, and had been 
as influential as Pertusi assumes, this would become evident through the 
disappearance of plays not included in it (or included for insufficient 
reasons); in fact however such plays appear in papyri of all ages; e.g. 
Phaethon in cent. iii B.c. and v A.D.; Cretans cent. i/ii A.D.; Helena i B.c. 

It would then follow that the faults common to the Helena papyrus 1] 
and the fourteenth-century MS. L have indeed to be traced to the edi- 
tion of Aristophanes of Byzantium, and hence to the sources used by 
him. This conclusion is confirmed by the “pre-Alexandrian’ Phaethon 
papyrus: it has some certain faults which recur in cod. Claromontanus: y. 
38 axeouol ; v. 47eUTNLEPOI (-piat Wilamowitz); v. 49 Tekn1(-o1 Clar.°""), 
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Two or three majuscule manuscripts containing the text of the Selection 
and dating from about the sixth or seventh century were used, about the 
year A.D. 900, in producing the minuscule codex from which all extant 
medieval manuscripts of these plays descend. It contained copious 
variant readings and glosses and was furnished with an ample marginal 
commentary compiled from two hypomnemata, one of which bore the 
author’s name Dionysius. It was then not merely a copy such as had 
been made in the past and were to be made afterwards, nor even a mere 
transliteration into the new type of letters, but a responsible, scholarly 
edition which compares, in significance and effect, with the Alexandrian 
edition from which, in the last resort, it derived. 


(a) One archetype—or two? 


The preceding summary statement implies decisions on various proble- 
matical points which require discussion. 
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The date of the Byzantine archetype is a matter of conjecture. 
A terminus ante quem is provided by the three oldest manuscripts, H, M 
and B, which in my view were written about A.D. 1000 or, at any rate, 
not much later.t The quality of their texts forbids the assumption that 
they were copied straight from the archetype; its date then has to be put 
somewhat earlier, so as to allow for intermediaries. The same conclu- 
sion is suggested, and more strongly, by the peculiarity of the text of 
those plays in L which derive from the same source.* If accordingly we 
assume an interval of about a century between the oldest manuscripts 
and the production of their archetype, we are led back to the age of 
Arethas (or even of Photius), which affords a suitable milieu for this 
scholarly undertaking.’ 

It has so far been taken for granted that all medieval manuscripts of 
the Selection derive from a single Byzantine archetype. This, the tradi- 
tional view, has of late been elaborated by Turyn, who boldly attacked 
the difficult task of assigning, on this basis, their places within a definite 


t Cf. above, p. 35, n. t. 

* This point will be taken up presently. 

S I hesitate in this detail to follow the persuasive argument of A. Dain, who 
would put the Byzantine transliterations of poetical texts in the 11th cent. and not 
earlier (Les manuscrits, p.122, ‘not before A.D. 1000’; slightly modified by Irigoin, 
Pindare, p. 124 ‘from 950 to 1000”). A sure counter-instance is provided by the 
work of Konstantinos Kephalas and his circle, about a.D. 900, on the Anthology; 
besides, the arguments for ascribing the archetypes of the //iad and of Aristophanes 
to the same period seem compelling to me (for Homer cf. the epigrams by Kometas 
—identical, so it seems, with the first ‘professor of Greek’, to use our terminology, 
at the reopened ‘university’ at Constantinople, from a.p. 863 onward—Anth. Pal. 
XV, 36-8; esp. 38, 2-3 .. .ovSapdds gotrypévas otifas. . .évtéxveos; the insistence, 
ibid. 37, that he had ‘rejuvenated’ and ‘written’ the ‘age-old’ books likewise suggests 
a transcript: could it have been Kometas who carried out this work for Arethas or 
Photius? For Aristophanes consider, in addition to arguments summarized 
Byzantion X1v (1939), pp. 602 ff., the parodies by Konstantinos the Rhodian, in the 
first half of the roth cent.; cf. Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byz. Lit.’ (1897), p. 725). 


When Dain’s view is considered, the Nicander MS. Paris. Suppl. Gr. 247, and indeed _ 
Ven. A, appear uncomfortably old and it becomes a problem how the compilers of | 


the Suda, about A.D. 1000, could have used descendants of the archetypes of 
Sophocles and Aristophanes. Oddly enough, A. Dain himself traces all Sophocles 
MSS. to ‘un seul exemplaire, translittéré au Xi*me sidcle’ (op. cit. p- 115); in his 
Sophocles edition (vol. 1 (1955), p. xxvi) he ascribes cod. Laur. 32.9 to A.D. 960-80 
and gives his reasons for regarding it as the original transcript (positing a second 
one, made in the 13th cent., as the source of cod. Par. A only). 
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stemma to the vereres, i.e. all extant witnesses independent of the editions 
of the Palaeologean era.t The basic assumption has however been 
opposed by Pertusi in a substantial review of Turyn’s book.? He 
argues that the differences of wording, in the plays of the Selection, 
between LP and the other witnesses are too substantial to permit of 
tracing both to one and the same medieval archetype; and this all the 
more so, since some of the variants in question are anticipated in certain 
papyri. He therefore posited, as ancestor of LP (with Q), a separate 
transcript of some majuscule manuscript different from that (or those) 
used in the production of the archetype of the rest of the medieval 
manuscripts. 

This view deserves to be taken seriously. Every student is familiar 
with the constant opposition between the two groups and would 
welcome a clarification of its cause. The arguments in favour of 
Pertusi’s assertion are impressive and not invalidated merely by the fact 
that the two ‘archetypes’ must have been identical in general as well as in 
countless details; for the Selection was so long and firmly established in 
the early Byzantine period that, in theory at least, two manuscripts 
from the time of Justinian or Heraclius could be expected to have 
shown that amount of agreement and diversity which is reflected by the 
descendants of the supposed two archetypes. Nor is the assumption 
entirely beyond the bounds of possibility that the laborious task of 
transliteration should have been undertaken more than once;* although, 
to become credible in the case of a text so extensive, this assumption 
would require very cogent arguments indeed. The question is difficult 
—and important, in view of both its historical interest and its bearing 
upon the evaluation of the evidence, and it affects the reconstruction of 
the ancestry of codex L outlined above (pp. 188 ff.). There is thus every 
reason for examining it.J 

Their descent from one and the same archetype would be proven, if 
all manuscripts could be shown to share at least one fault which is con- 


t Turyn, pp. 307 ff. + Dioniso xx (1957), pp. 115 f. 

§ Pertusi legitimately refers to the instances adduced by A. Dain (Les manuscrits, 
p- 116) and Irigoin (Pindare, pp. 124 ff.). 

J In the following I shall adduce what seem to me the strongest points made by 
Pertusi, adding to them from Turyn’s book (pp. 284 f. and 313 f.) and my own 
gleanings. The triad will have to remain outside the reckoning after what has been 
said about it above, pp. 151 ff. 
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vincingly traced to a minuscule model misread. I have not found any 
indubitable corruption of this kind.t Another argument to enforce the 
same conclusion would be given with the occurrence, in all manu- 
scripts, of a reading which evidently arose in the transcription from 
majuscule to minuscule letters. As such may be quoted: 

Andr.133 0° éreio1 e scholio G. Hermann: oe treioe: MSS. et yp schol. 
A strong point. The scholion gives the impression that both variants 
were in the archetype and the wrong one adopted by all manuscripts. 
Still it is just possible to assume that the itacistic fault is older and 
happened to occur in the models of both archetypes. Add 

Andr. 814 petoAyei Nauck: péy’ déAyei MSS. Here it is not too diffi- 
cult to posit a majuscule corruption which could have affected several 
manuscripts, several centuries before the production of the Byzantine 
archetype(s). The same device would have to be used to account for 

Andr. 855 w’ 6AK&S’ Jacobs:* povdd’ MSS. 

On the other hand, the following differences between the L text and 
the rest are traceable to alternative interpretations of majuscule models: 

Tro. 122 Madv P: vadv cet. (above, p. 174, n. +); 

Rhes. 682 TO5a° 14s LPQ: troBends V (above, p. 150, n. 9); 

Alc. 326 ot ya&zouar LP: ovy &ou01 VB schol.; 

Andr. 843 pidos &d805 LP: pid’ drdS05 cet. The authentic OIAA- 
MOAOC has been variously misinterpreted in either branch (ida 
"16505 Wilamowitz). 

In these four instances the L text is wrong. It is right in: 

Alc. 658 &tiWdZ0vTA.. .TreOWSaKas LP schol: atipcgeov TO... 
TrPOVEOKG o° BV; 

Med. 929 di\tx Mov LP: 8) téAcave BVA 
—although these two variants could, with an effort, be considered as 
instances of progressive corruption in the development of the Byzantine 
text. Even so, the combined impact of these six instances is strong. Not 
only do they establish—what no one doubts—that the L text represents 
a separate branch of the Byzantine tradition, but they seem to suggest — 
that it derives from another transliteration than the rest ; that is, from 


t This is not proof e contrario of the non-existence of a single archetype. Such a 
corruption would require the descent of all MSS. from one and the same copy of the 
archetype; and this is a tall order. Cf. anyhow below, p. 270, on Andr. 1037. 

* For 6Axés figurative, cf. Wilamowitz on H.F. v. 631. 
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another medieval archetype. The case for this derivation may be tested 
by a survey of the differences of wording, arranged by types, which 
separate the LP branch from the rest of the Byzantine evidence. 

Here follow, first, some illustrations of the differences in the form and 
order of words, taken mainly from Medea, for which Page’s edition 
provides the most up-to-date evidence and helpful comment: 

Med. 158 té5e LP: t68e HBVA; 

224 ToAitais LPvbt: troAitns HBVA; 

235 AaBeiv LPvb: AdBn cet. (-e1 H); 

273 couTi) L: adi cer. ;* 

282 Trapauttioxeiv L (trepi- P): -éyeiw BVASS 
309 ov yap Ti LP: Ti yap ov BVA3I 

847 7) TOAIS T] PiAwY LP: 7| giAwv 7 TdAIs BVA; 
915 owtnpiav LP: Tpoundiav (ex 741) BVA; 
988 utrex- L (trre- P): ttep- BVA. 

In these instances L(P) are right against the others. On the other 
hand, L(P) are wrong in similar changes of word order e.g. Med. 411, 
655, 955, Hipp. 1333; in omissions, mainly due to homoiarkton, e.g. 
Med. 192, Alc. 276; in changes of tenses, e.g. Med. 934. To these 
examples add the “separative errors’ listed by Turyn, pp. 315 f. 

Variants like these—and they are the vast majority—while illustrating 
the quality of the L text as being a separate branch, convey no hint that 
it derived from an archetype different from that of the other witnesses. 
On the contrary, they are of an elementary kind and easily explicable 
onthe assumption of corruption ensuing in one or the other of the descen- 
dants of one and the same ancestor—and this fact is in itself anargument 
against the alternative, more complicated assumption. 

One may anticipate a different indication from the many instances 
where a synonym has taken the place of the original word, for corrup- 
tion of this kind occurred at all times (two instances from the ‘pre- 
Alexandrian’ papyrus of J.T. were quoted above, p. 251); it therefore 


t I.e. glosses added by a later hand in V and B respectively. It is obvious that 
they were taken from L or a MS. closely similar; see R. Prinz in the Praefatio of 
Medea (ed. Wecklein* (1899), p. v) and Turyn, p. 248 (note), bottom. Some 
instances in Med. are in vv. 235, 385, 835, 1099. 

_ + This is one of the many instances of P joining the other party. 

8 The latter reading appears to be due to an explanatory gloss extant in schol. B 

and V. J Cf. v. 847 and (to be mentioned presently) 655 and 955. 
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seems worth considering whether this type is indicative of different 
archetypes transmitting old-inherited alternative readings. LP preserve 
the original in 

Med. 1130 éotiov LP: oixiav BVA (‘a word not found in tragedy’, 
Page ad loc. But the paraphrastic scholion uses ofkov) ; 

ibid. 1316 Siknv LPv: pdve BVA. 

On the other hand, LP are wrong in 
Med. 140 84pa LP: Aéktpx HBVA; 
385 Ktaveiv L*Pv: éAciv BVAL" (yp); 
802 Swoei Siknv LP: teloe: 8. BVA; 
1184 &ma@AAUTO LP: jyyeipetro BVAL" (yp); 
1206 devas LP: yépas BVA; 
1328 SpHoa LP: tA&oa BVA; add eg. 

Alc. 55 Atos LP: yijipas BV. 

Every time the more hackneyed word has usurped the place of the 
pregnant original. This feature is naturally traced to the use of para- 
phrase by expounding teachers; and although such have existed at all 
times, the instances quoted do not call for the assumption that they 
originated in pre-Byzantine times; like the preceding group they could 
easily have come about, in either branch, in the course of the medieval 
transmission. This more recent origin is demonstrable in 

Med. 816 odv ottépua LP: odv traiSa B*: oc) TroiSe BVA: 
first, the prosaic synonym penetrated into the text; when the singular 
was noticed to be unsuitable, it was replaced by the dual. These then 
are not old variants. And yet there are some instances where the earlier 
origin of variants of this kind is attested. In Hipp. 432 the spurious 
konigetor of LPt is shared not only by Christ. pat. but also by Stobaeus 
who, likewise, shares the wrong v./. wetrovOdo1 of P in Tro. 608; the 
Arsinoe parchment Berol. 5005 (‘K’ Murray) shows that five trivial faults 
which occur in various manuscripts of Hipp. (vv. 273, 284, 303, 312, 407) 
actually existed in the sixth century; in Med. 835 (éi LPv: ard BVA) 
both alternatives stand in pap. Antin. 23. Even this however is any- 
thing but proof that the pairs of readings in the medieval manuscripts 
derive from different archetypes. What happened in the Antinoe 
papyrus could happen in one Byzantine archetype, and thus alternative 

t Kaprrigetoa MBVA with W and the Vatopedi gnomologium; cf. Turyn, p. 328; 
perhaps also pap. Berol. 5005, saec. vi (Kirchhoff). 
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readings could be drawn from it. Sometimes the state of the evidence 
makes this possibility probable or even certain. For example, Med. 509 
EAANVviSwv LPv: dv’ EAAGSa BO: Kad’ AAGSAa V*WA:?t the orators 
quoted in the app. crit. attest the existence, many centuries earlier, of 
both readings; but the uncertain preposition suggests that the second 
gradually made its way into the text from the margin. The origin froma 
gloss (which came to be regarded as a variant, or correction) of the 
inferior reading in Med. 1130 was hinted at above; iid. 487 the origin 
of the variant 86uov LP: pdBov cet—whether recent or ancient—from 
the scholia is evident (yp Sduov B*);* also iid. 531 the inferior téveov 
d&puKtwv (LP) is echoed in schol. B no less than is the original 14015 
a&puKtois (BVA); in Alc. 58 the original AéAn@as (L and, mis-spelled, P) 
is also in V and, as v./., in B, while the faulty tépuxas of the others 
appears as v./. in V. Does not all this suggest that, in each case, both 
variants were in one common archetype? 

To posit one archetype furnished with copious and substantial 
marginal variants: this in fact seems to me the conclusion demanded by 
the facts upon which Pertusi based his different theory. He was him- 
self by no means unaware of this possibility;’ but he regarded it as 
inadmissible in view of a number of other, substantial variants which 
can be shown to antedate the Middle Ages. These we now turn to 
examine. The ‘shibboleth’ (Wilamowitz) is 

Med. 1078 Sp&v péAAw L and all (12) quotations: toAynow cet. codd.3 
ToAutjow no doubt is an ancient variant and not merely a Byzantine 
slip. Even so, it is not beyond possibility that it stood in the text of the 
archetype and the alternative in its margin. If so, the ancestor of L 
adopted the marginal reading! while the others followed the text. 

Med. 840 *\SuTrvéous hab. pap. Antin. 23 et LPv: om. cet.'t The 
occurrence of the genuine word in the papyrus does not prove its 
omission to be an ancient feature. It could have been omitted, by 

t Cf. Turyn, pp. 328 and 334. 

+ C. Collard reminds me of the odd parallel in Suppl. 225 Sdoyous L: poBous P. 
There however the fault was caused by piAous following; it is one of the mental 
slips typical of the scribe P (above, p. 137). 8 Dioniso, lc. p. 116. 

J Not mentioned by Pertusi, but see Turyn, pp. 286 f. (Cet.) codd. includes 


the Gnomologium Vatopedianum (ed. Longman, Cl.Qu. N.S. 1X (1959), P- 139) 
ll Here again the wording of P or, rather, its direct model m had been adapted to 


the current texts. tt Cf. Turyn, pp. 284 and 314. 
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chance, in a copy of the archetype which became the ancestor of the 
other manuscripts. If this assumption is rejected, one may suppose that 
the word was omitted in the text of the archetype, presumably in 
imitating a faulty model, and was added in its margin, presumably from 
another model. The ancestors of L and of the other manuscripts would 
in this case have proceeded as suggested in the previous instance. 

Med. 1099 oop pap. Strassburg and LPv: 6pé BVA.t As before, 
the correct reading in the old papyrus does not prove the (easy) fault in 
the discordant manuscripts to be old. It is without difficulty traced to 
their hyparchetype, where it could have been caused by the verbum 
simplex used in the paraphrase (schol. BV). 

Med. 1283 yuvaiik(o) év pap. Harris 38 and LP: yuvaikéiv év pap. 
Strassburg* and HBVA.S Here the papyri make it highly probable that 
both readings are ancient (it is not absolutely certain, for the genitive, 
after uiav, is so natural a corruption that it could conceivably have 
arisen spontaneously again in the Middle Ages). Anyhow the possi- 
bility is not excluded that one archetype had the genitive in the text and 
the accusative in the margin. 

Med. 1295 toiow pap. Harris 38 and LP: toic& y’ HBVA. This 
I should consider an instance of progressive and typical corruption, 
from the original to1oiS’ (Canter), via the (archetypal) LP reading cor- 
rected to toio&e, to that of the other manuscripts. Among the many 
parallels quoted in Page’s instructive note, Hipp. 1393 exhibits all the 
steps just posited. This passage then cannot strengthen Pertusi’s case.9 

Thus even these ancient and more or less substantial variants do not 
enforce the assumption that LP descend from another archetype than 
the rest of the Byzantine witnesses; it is possible to hold that they 
merely reinforce the case for a common archetype furnished with sub- 
stantial marginal variants.'' It is indeed hard to visualize, in investiga- 


t Turyn, p. 248 n. and p. 284. 

* The papyrus is not preserved beyond yuvoikev, but there is no reason to 
assume that it omitted the preposition. No extant witness does. 

S Cf. above, p. 37, and Turyn (as note +). 

J Equally inconclusive are (quoted by Pertusi) Andr. 639 and Rhes. 90. In Rhes. 
66, VO contain a mere itacistic slip, and the variants in Hipp. 406 and 458 are too 
trite to allow of safe conclusions. 

In Ale. 1025 one would have to reckon with an alternative wording for 
practically the whole verse. 
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tions of this kind, a set of facts which would exclude the latter, and 
enforce the former conclusion. The most telling indication of the 
former would come from the presence in one branch, and absence in the 
other, of corruptions unambiguously traceable to majuscule writing. 
Such have in fact been listed at the beginning of the present disquisition 
(above, p. 264); but even these are not, after all, decisive. It has been 
observed (above, pp. 183 ff.) thatin thealphabetic playsanumber of faulty 
transcriptions had been corrected in an ancestor—no doubt the original 
transcript—and that both faults and corrections continued to be trans- 
mitted as though they were veritable variant readings. The same could 
legitimately be assumed to have happened also in the transmission of the 
Selection, and thus even these ‘majuscule variants’ could be traced to 
one medieval archetype. 

To proclaim this possible alternative as the correct interpretation of 
the facts could be held to amount to an illegitimate exploitation of a 
legitimate principle in view of the large amount and, in some instances, 
the gravity of the differences between the two branches of the tradition. 
It is therefore imperative that, in conclusion, we should look out for 
arguments which would render the assumption of one Byzantine arche- 
type probable or even certain. It has already been observed that ele- 
mentary means of proof exist but are scanty and fail to yield complete 
certainty. There are others, less elementary but, I believe, cogent. 

We may stress, first, a point made previously. The assumption that 
the vast scholarly labour of transliterating these ten plays had been 
carried out twice is in itself so improbable that it would require the 
most cogent proof to carry assent. It has meantime become clear that 
the arguments in favour of it, though in part impressive, are not really 
cogent; moreover, if the L text had really come from a separate source, 
one would have anticipated a far greater number of alternative trans- 
literations and other significant variants than we have been able to trace.t 
The assumption that one book of the Pindaric hymns had been trans- 
literated repeatedly is not exposed to this reservation. In fact, the vast 
majority of the variants separating the two branches of the sdidiciols are 
of a trifling kind, such as would naturally arise among the descendants 

+ Why, for example, is the spurious verse Andr. 7 in all our manuscripts, even 


though the scholia state that it was ‘added by the actors’ and pap. Ox. 449 (3rd cent. 
A.D.) actually omits it? 
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of one ancestor, and far from intimating the characteristics of two dif- 
ferent ‘recensions’ (as Pertusi asserted). This fact is in itself a powerful 
argument against their separate origin. It is finally excluded by the 
following points of detail: 

Med. 140 Tov H:6 cet. (s./. H). I cannot visualize a credible theory to 
account for the occurrence of the correct reading in H only and the 
fault in all others, if LP are supposed to descend from a separate 
archetype. 

Andr. 1037 &yopous Musgrave: &yopai é&ydpous LPM*v: &yopas 
cxopous M"* (hiat B): &yopas A: &xdpous V. The primary cause of 
this muddle appears to have been y miscopied x and producing é&\dpous 
—and this mistake by itself suggests a model written in early minuscule. 
The various attested corruptions could have resulted from &yop written 
above the faulty word by way of correction. Other explanations are not 
excluded; but if LP reproduced a separate transliterated archetype, they 
could not have been drawn into this medley. 

Med. 741 éAcEas év Adyois L*P: ecEas & ylvor BVAL*. Page’s 
diagnosis (following Sigonius, Valckenaer and Elmsley) is convincing. 
EAEIZAC was wrongly transliterated; LP preserve the wording of the 
archetype; the others, an unavailing cure of the same. It passes belief 
that two independent majuscule manuscripts should, previous to trans- 
literation, have exhibited the same abstruse fault. 

Hipp. 2281 SéoTrow’ dAias VB?7A OL": S£oTrowa Sias MB* L*¥P. An 
error, evidently, in the original transliteration (A > A) and its correc- 
tion. Sharing the fault with the other most respectable witnesses, the L 
text proclaims its derivation from the common archetype. It would be 
wild here to posit two independent archetypes, both infected by the 
same fault AIAC.* Other reasons apart, where, in this case, could the 
correction have come from? It is not a conjecture a Byzantine critic 
would light upon. But it could have been, and was, put right by the 
corrector of the one archetypal transcript.§ 

Med. 110 KaKoiow LI: Kaxois th THs Undeias HBVAP. An elementary . 
gloss (on the word wuyn) in the text of all manuscripts—except L ! This 


t Cf. Turyn, p. 310 (quoting V'™ for the correct reading). 


* Turyn, ibid. The assumption that, in cases like this, the L text had been collated 
with other MSS. would undermine Pertusi’s thesis. 


§ Cf. above, p. 184. J Confirmed by Galen and Stobaeus. 
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instance could seem powerfully to support Pertusi’s thesis. But its 
bearing is inverted by the following analogous instance: 

Andr. 856 asi ve] +5nAaSt trdo1s codd. omn.: del. Tricl. A gloss like 
the foregoing. Here it was recognized by Triclinius; there—evidently— 
by the scribe of the ancestor of L. Neither gloss can be supposed to 
have stood identically in two independent archetypes. Of the same 
kind, though perhaps less striking, is 

Tro. 5545105 Kopav | +dptepiw codd.: del. Seidler. A gloss exactly like 
Ba. 603 5105 yovos LP] +8idvuc0s L,* which could not have occurred 
identically in two pre-medieval manuscripts, both of which happened to 
serve as models for medieval transliterations—so as to supply both 
branches of the tradition with the same interpolation !* 

General probability borne out by what seem, to me, compelling 
details demonstrates the descent of all medieval manuscripts of the 
Selection, including LP, from one archetype. Pertusi’s arguments for 
the opposite view have however served to illuminate the separate 
individuality, within the general alikeness, of the L text. Its bearers 
have been infected, on their separate ways, with an amount of elemen- 
tary and secondary corruption; this apart, they alone surprisingly often 
retain the wording of the archetype in opposition to all other manu- 
scripts, and where they are joined by others, their reading is most often 
right. In Medea, for example, I have noted eight instances where L(P) 
are joined by B. In all of these, theirs is the true reading; in other 
words, these are simply instances of corruption in the inferior descen- 
dants of the same archetype. It follows that the L tradition must have 
branched off from the rest at an early date. This conclusion agrees with 
the upshot of arguments presented above! and also with the stemma in 
which Turyn*t summarized his examination of the veteres. 

The differences between L(P) and the rest, though numerous, have 


t Cf. above, p. 119. 

+ The occurrence in all MSS. of the (repeated) explanatory word ur in Med. 855 
affords another, minor instance of the same kind. 

§ The fact that LP have no scholia is not (as Pertusi held) an argument for their 
separate origin. In fact, as noted above, p. 190, the brief notes, in L, on Rhes. appear 
to be extracted from the medieval standard scholia.. 

J Med. 433, 613, 723, 912, 1040, 1150, 1158, 1299. At the last place, the corrup- 
tion of Koipdvous to tupdvvous (as in J.T. 1080) is, oddly enough, also in the 
venerable palimpsest H. ll Above, pp. 173f. tt Turyn, p. 308. 
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proved, to a large extent, trivial. Far from evidencing a different recen- 
sion, they resulted predominantly from secondary corruption in one 
branch or the other of the descendants of the one archetype. Even so, it 
has been noticed that, in some instances of variation, both alternatives 
are pre-medieval and that the same may be true of many more, even 
from among the more paltry ones. To account for their recurrence in 
the medieval manuscripts the conclusion imposed itself that the arche- 
typal manuscript was, in the traditional manner, furnished with 
marginal variants* (in addition to corrections and glosses which came 
to be confused with these) and the question arises, whence the Byzan- 
tine editor drew them. The obvious answer is that he collated one, or 
more, ‘old’ manuscripts. This inference is confirmed by authentic 
evidence. The subscriptions, in the archetype, of each play—preserved 
for Medea and Orestes—began (yéypatrtai) pds Sikgopa avtiypaga. 


(6) The marginal commentary 


The subscriptions continue tapayéyparrrat ék Tot Aiovuctou Urropvt- 
HaTos CAooXEpdds Kal THVv uiKTdv (Or.) or (trapéKerta* 16) Alovuciou 
OAooxepEés Kal tive TéSv AidUpou (Med.). We need not pause to consider 
how best to restore the slightly impaired wording,$ nor need we ponder 
whether originally they were the same under every play and whether the 


+ If the amount of variety within the one archetype should appear excessive, one 
may in places consider the possibility suggested by A. Dain (Les manuscrits, 
pp- 124 f.) that ‘le prototype’ had been altered, by correction and collation, after 
one hyparchetype (say, the ancestor of LP) had been copied. From among the 
variants heretofore quoted, this device could be used to account e.g. for those in 
Med. 110, 741, 840, 1078, 12953; after which the remaining arguments for a single 
archetype would stand out with added cogency. 

+ This on the analogy of Ven. A (Ihad)—trapayéyportai of course would be 
equally suitable; cf. also the subscription to Apollonius Rhodius in Laur. 32.9 
TapaKertar Te oXdAIa & Té&v AouKiAAoU Tappatou Kal ZopokAéous Kal Oéavos; i.e. 
the marginal commentary in the roth-cent. archetype consisted of the transcript of a 
hypomnema by the (? 4th-cent. A.D.) grammarian Sophocles which embodied the 
comments of the other two. 

8 The wording at the beginning of the subscription of Or. is far from smooth. 
The scribe presumably wanted to convey that, page for page, annotations had been 
transcribed ‘out of’ the hypomnema by Dionysius which in this manner was ‘com- 
pletely’ reproduced in his codex. The subscription of Med. suggests a smoother 
wording which is likely to have stood originally under all plays. 
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uikt& were identical with ta AiSUyou or not. We would be no wiser 
even if these questions could be convincingly answered, for Dionysius 
would still be no more than a name, nor would we be helped in identify- 
ing the Didymean element in the extant scholia. The significant fact 
however emerges that in the archetype the text was furnished with an 
ample marginal commentary, the source of the ‘old scholia’ in the 
extant manuscripts. It was produced by copying out, in the margin of 
the archetype, the relevant sections from a separate commentary by one 
Dionysius and interspersing these with extracts from other hypo- 
mnemata, one of which bore the illustrious name Didymus. The indica- 
tion of the subscriptions is borne out by the extant scholia. They often 
give two, and sometimes even more, explanations of one point, separ- 
ated by GAAws in many instances but connected, as though forming one 
context, in many others, and in either case these accumulated exposi- 
tions prove to be actually equivalent in many though not in all places.t 
Their far-reaching similarity is evidence that the hypomnemata used, 
though differing in extent and detail, were all of a kind. They were late 
compilations in which extracts from ancient learned commentaries 
(basically no doubt derived from Didymus’ stores) were combined 
with elementary paraphrase and schoolmasterly exposition. The sources 
then of the Byzantine commentary were of the same kind as those of the 

t Many instances are listed in the meritorious thesis (unjustly censured by 
Wilamowitz, Einleitung, p. 155, n. 68) by Th. Barthold, De scholiorum in Euripidem 
veterum fontibus, Bonn (1864), pp. 34 ff. Barthold concluded, from the comparative 
rarity of more than two scholia per passage, that two hypomnemata only were used 
by the compiler. It must be admitted that the state of the evidence renders this con- 
clusion unsafe; besides there are, after all, four explications e.g. ad Andr. 1014, and 
five ad Andr. 957 and Phoen. 643 (further examples ap. Barthold, pp. 43 ff. and 
51 ff.); on Or. 1384 TO &puctetov péAos the Byzantine editor, after copying a printed 
page’s worth from the fourth éAAws explanation, breaks off with the resigned 
phrase eioi 5& Kai GAAat ation, Gs extifetor 6 UTropvnpaTiodpevos (his reference 
presumably is to the particular hypomnema copied last, as ad Or. 194 év B& 16 
Urroyvjwati, in contrast with Phoen. 642 év éviois TéSv Utropwnudtwv). Even so, 
Barthold’s thesis seems on the whole probable. I am inclined to believe that as a rule 
the basic Dionysian hypomnemata were supplemented by one other, for some plays 
by one ascribed to Didymus, for others by anonymous ones; but more than two 
may still have been available, especially for the most famous plays. Alternative 
explanations of individual points of course were often assembled in one source, and 


duplication could perhaps sometimes be due to marginal scholia transcribed from 
one or the other of the MSS. used as models for the text (see below, presently). 
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text; for both these component parts of the medieval edition came, in the 
last resort, from the tradition of Hellenistic scholarship—emaciated and 
sealed up, as in a cocoon, in the primitive and stereotyped utensils of 
the early Byzantine schools. Among these were manuscripts into the 
margins of which excerpts from the commentaries then current—the 
type used later on by the editor of the archetype—had been jottedt by 
their users or even (as has become demonstrable of late) by their 
scribes ;* and it is not impossible that some marginalia of this kind were 
transcribed by the same editor and survive, in the shape of dAAws 
scholia, within the transcript of the basic hypomnemata. The wording 
of the archetypal subscription, though, lends no support to this 
assumption,® nor do the facts render it necessary.3 


t Pap. Antin. 23 (5th-6th cent.) provides two instances, however slight (Med. 825 
and 865). The convergence of scholia in late papyri (5th cent. and after) with those 
found in medieval MSS. is a typical feature of the tradition (elaborated in Byzantion 
XIII (1938), pp- 635 ff.; esp. pp. 657 and 685 ; ibid. x1v (1939), pp. 564 and 596 f.). 

* The Callimachus papyrus Ox. 2258 has at last provided a definite instance of a 
text accompanied by ample scholia written by the original scribe (a slight instance 
had been published earlier; namely, the Pindar fragment pap. Vienna 29817, of the 
same date as Antin. 23, on which cf. Irigoin, pp. 119 f.). The Callimachus is as late as 
a papyrus could possibly be; E. Lobel’s main reason for ascribing its ‘Coptic’ letters 
still to the ‘7th (?) cent.’ (The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xx (1952), p- xiii) was that a 
date after the Arab conquest would be less acceptable for the copying in Egypt ofa 
Callimachus of this amplitude (iid. p. 71). It provides the missing link (sought 
for Byzantion X1v (1939), pp. 564 and 570) between the informal notes added in 
some papyri by readers and the full marginal commentaries of the classical Byzan- 
tine type; but it is no more, nor less, than a crude precursor of the latter. The 
classical balance between text and commentary is not yet within sight; on the con- 
trary, the scholia are sadly squeezed by the—still dominating—text. Important then 
though it is, this papyrus cannot prove that the editor of the Byzantine archetype 
could have had before him a 6th or 7th century model providing him with both text 
and commentary ready for reproduction in minuscule letters. No manuscript of 
that age—and still less any earlier one—could have accommodated, beside the 
poetical text (with its traditional variant readings and glosses), an amount of com- 
ment such as our manuscripts preserve e.g. for Orestes or Hippolytus. Besides, who. 
would ascribe a scholarly labour like this to the age of Heraclius or Rhinotmetus? _ 
Ifit was not done in the 2nd—3rd century (on this point see p. 275, n. f), it has to be 
ascribed to the 9th—1oth. 

8 It would be hazardous to take uxT& as referring to MSS. containing the text 
‘mixed’ with comment; it is naturally understood of commentaries (hypomnemata) 
of ‘mixed’ authorship. 

J The particular frequency, in Aristophanes, of &AAos scholia, and the brevity of 
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Such then was the medieval archetype of the Selection; like those of 
the other dramatists, it was a book of a type that had not existed in 
antiquity but had begun to emerge in the pre-iconoclastic period. Its 
distinctive feature, the combination on every page of text and com- 
mentary, had been developed from these antecedents by its originators, 
humanistically minded ecclesiastics, on the model of the theological 
catenae marginales with which they were familiar. This new type of a 
book was uniquely suited to serve the classicist revival of the ‘Mace- 
donian Renaissance’ and to carry the revived tradition on to that later 
Renaissance which bequeathed it to us.t 


most of them, had led me (Byzantion xiv (1939), p. 601) to assume that no Aristo- 
phanes hypomnema had survived to be used for the archetype and that hence the 
marginal commentary in it had to be compiled from the marginal scholia in various 
pre-iconoclastic MSS. This assumption involved the corollary (op. cit. p. §99)— 
perhaps improbable—that the subscriptions (such as tapayéypatto & Tv 
ZUUUS&XOU KTA.) were copied, in the archetype, from the model MSS. This point 
may be in need of reconsideration; the theory at any rate cannot apply to Euripides, 
because there the subscriptions, beginning with mpds Sidqopa dvtiypaga, can only 
have been devised for the archetype itself—and they imply a book type such as did 
not exist at any date, prior to the 9th cent., to which its production could possibly 
be ascribed (below, n. t). 

t The above is a summary application of the results of my earlier investigation 
(Byzantion X1v (1939), pp- 61-130) into the modes of transmitting texts, scholia and 
commentaries. In opposition to the traditional view, codified by Wilamowitz, 
according to which the ‘Alexandrian scholarly editions’, and their descendants, were 
books of the same type as the cod. Ven. A of the /iiad, I showed, from the papyri 
and relevant texts, that throughout antiquity there is not a trace of this book type. 
Scholarly texts contained an apparatus criticus, i.e. variant readings and critical 
signs, perhaps also brief glosses, but no marginal commentary; for these were pub- 
lished in separate books. What evidence has accrued in the meantime has served to 
confirm this thesis; none the less it has been contradicted by K. Weitzmann 
(Illustrations in Roll and Codex (1947), pp- 119 f.). I will not burden the present 
study with a refutation of his attempt at using my material to support the view 
which is put out of court by it; anyone who cares may see for himself. But it is a 
matter of sincere regret that a scholar as distinguished as J. Irigoin (Pindare, p. 99, 
n. 2) should have expected to strengthen his case by referring to this dilettante 
attempt. He—likewise bent upon maintaining Wilamowitz’s untenable view— 
fancied a 2nd-cent. Pindar archetype complete with marginal commentary; indeed, 
Irigoin would ‘extend this thesis also to the other poets, especially the dramatists 
and Aristophanes’ (p. 98, n. 2). His own arguments against my thesis are: (1) 
I have ‘failed to take into account certain features peculiar to the classical texts; 
namely, the presence of marginal commentaries in certain papyri’ (quoting one of 
the 6th-cent. papyri with scholia; for which see above, p. 274, notes t and 4); 
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(c) One miracle—or two? 


The conclusions reached in the preceding sections tally conveniently 
with the inferences previously drawn in approaching from the other 
end, so to speak, the question of the antecedents of the Byzantine manu- 
scripts and especially L. It is now quite understandable that Triclinius, 
when assembling the manuscripts which were to serve as sources for his 
manuscrit de base , happened to choose, for the plays of the Selection, 
an old and peculiar codex, for complete copies of it were rare (none of 
those extant is complete, and the fullest of them, Vat. 909 (which still 
lacks the Bacchae), was, like L, the issue of the saving intervention by a 
scholar of the Palaeologean renaissance). The manuscript upon which 
Triclinius lighted was a copy of a very early descendant of the arche- 
type; it provided the seven plays from Hipp. to Ba.; for the triad, as we 
saw, was taken from another, more recent copy. Triclinius combined 
these more or less current plays—if our hypothesis was right—with 
the wonderful find which he had inherited from Eustathius: the nine 
alphabetic plays; the fact at any rate remains that he was able to supply 
these texts which had been outside the main stream of the tradition for a 


(2) I neglected the subscriptions in Ven. A, etc. (but see Byzantion, Lc. p- 598—and 
could Irigoin really visualize the tetpaAoyia Nepeciavos in the margin of a 2nd- 
cent. edition?) ; (3) I failed to consider ‘the neglect of the poets in cent. 7-9’ (but see 
op. cit. p. 602), “which would necessitate placing the archetype in the roth cent.’ (this 
was precisely the upshot of my long disquisition); (4) —but I cannot bring myself 
to repeat the poor joke, at the expense of Themistius, which concludes Irigoin’s 
demonstration. It is presumably better to offer the pretence of an argument than no 
argument at all; but if this is all that can be done by way of refutation, it amounts to 
confirmation. And yet by way of refutation it has been cited by Turyn (p. 311, n. 
299), like Irigoin and Weitzmann an addict to the view of Wilamowitz. Instead of 
enlarging upon this distressing illustration of the way in which opinions are fostered 
even among scholars, I repeat: as long as not one pre-Byzantine page is found which 
really compares with the Byzantine type, the assumption of pre-Byzantine editions 
of this type remains inadmissible in view of the thousands of pieces of evidence 
contradicting it. And it is not a substitute for the required confirmatory evidence, if 
some ancient scholars, when ordering for their personal use a roll containing 
Pindar’s Paeans (pap. Ox. 841) or Epicharmus’ Odysseus (Vienna, Gr. 2321), 
directed their scribes to leave some space for their future jottings; cf. E. G. Turner, 
MPER V (as above, p. 255, n. tt), pp. 144 f. [Postscript, 1963: Professor Turyn 
allows me to add that after careful reconsideration he withdraws the reservations 
implied by note 299 on p. 311 of his book.] 
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thousand years. It isa miracle—they must have been slumbering in some 
out-of-the-way library—but similar discoveries had been made in the 
classical age of Photius and Arethas (e.g. Marcus Aurelius and Epi- 
ctetus) and, a century later, by Psellus (the Hermetica) and they con- 
tinue to be made even in our day. Eustathius, who proclaimed his care 
for ancient books in eloquent words, was the very man to make this 
find, and Triclinius to value and utilize it. 

The order of these plays is, in L, somewhat disturbed, but there are 
four titles beginning with | and three with H, preceded (ideally) by one 
with € (Helena) and followed by one with K (Cyclops). This arrange- 
ment Kat’ éAgaPntov is proof that the find comprised portions of the 
complete Alexandrian edition or, rather, of a late copy of it. One may 
indeed wonder why, between the two main letters, the two © plays 
(Theseus and Thyestes) should be missing together with another four 
beginning with | (Jno, Zxion and the two Hippolytus) and why, of the 
five € plays, only Helena should appear. To these questions no simple 
and exhaustive answer seems possible—although that given by Snellt 
seems as satisfactory as any—but it is at any rate clear that this peculiar 
assortment goes back to a time when the plays were still written on 
single rolls; and at this stage any kind and amount of preservation and 
loss was possible.* Whether the surviving plays had been carried over 
into a codex in the dying age of antiquity or whether Eustathius—or 
whoever it was—had them transliterated from the actual rolls (which 
then must have been eight hundred or more years old!), I dare not 
decide. A miracle it was in any case. To it we owe Jphigenia and the rest 
—to it, and to the scholarship which was ready to turn it to account. 

Miracles then do happen; indeed, the survival of many a classical 
author has been a matter of lucky chance—together, always, with the 
interest of someone who cared to seize it (as e.g. Planudes for part of 
Plutarch’s writings). It would still be wrong to overwork the irrational 


t Hermes 70 (1935), p+ 119- 

+ It thus seems unnecessary, and indeed inadmissible, to draw from the incom- 
pleteness of the remaining collection an argument against its description as a part of 
the complete Alexandrian edition; as Pertusi did (Dioniso x1x (1956), pp. 201 f.), 
who instead would find in it a section of his ‘theatrical selection’. Other arguments 
apart (above, pp. 258 ff.), the collection includes plays that were not ‘popular’ (Held. 
and Cyel.), while eminently famous ones, which ex hypothesi ought to Vier in it— 
namely, all those cited above—are wanting. 
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element in the history of the tradition; for essentially what survived is 
what was read; Homer, Aristophanes, Lycophron, Aratus were pre- 
served—like the Euripidean Selection—not by lucky chance but because 
they were in the syllabus of the schools. Hence one will receive with 
much scepticism the assertion repeatedly proffered by K. Weitzmannt 
that the illustrations of pseudo-Oppian, Cynegetica 111, 244-8 in cod. 
Marc. Gr. 479, fol. 47r demonstrate the existence, in eleventh-century 
Constantinople, of at least one illuminated text of Euripides’ Aegeus, 
Ino, Medea and Peliades—which means in fact a complete, illuminated 
Euripides—upon which this miniaturist drew. If the assumed series of 
codices existed, and was accessible, at that time in Constantinople, it is 
unlikely to the point of incredibility that it could have disappeared 
without a trace; it would have been read, quoted and copied. In fact the 
survival, after the second or third century of our era, of a giant collec- 
tion like this—if indeed it ever existed—would be hard to believe, seeing 
that complete texts of Euripides were a rarity at the time, and its safe 
preservation throughout the iconoclastic period would be a miracle 
unbelievable even beside the miracle of the survival of the nine alpha- 
betic plays. 

The proof that this set of Oppian illustrations was not derived from 
any illuminated Euripides manuscripts emerges from an examination of 
the text itself and its illustrations. The poet has indulged in a pathetic 
description of the murderous proclivities aroused in wild asses by 
jealousy, 3f\Aos, against their offspring. This he rounds off by quoting 
analogous mythical instances: Theseus and Athamas, Procne and 
Philomela, Medea and Themisto; the reference evidently being to the 
deaths of Hippolytus and Itys, of the children of Medea and Themisto 
and, almost certainly, of Learchus at the hands of his father Athamas. 
‘As to mortals like these’, so Oppian concludes, ‘Jealousy serves up 
Thyestean meals also to wild animals.’ 

Underneath this section of the text, the manuscript has two rows of 


poorly executed pictures. In the first are, after (Ia) Zi\Aos personified, — 


(14) a youth who, beside a hillock, appears to be shaking a sword and 


t Adumbrated in ///ustrations in Roll and Codex (1947), p- 88 with fig. 72; 
elaborated in Hesperia xvi (1949), pp. 160 ff. with pl. 25; repeated in Greek 


Mythology in Byzantine Art (1951), pp. 132 ff. with fig. 159; summarized in Ancient 
Book Illumination (1959), pp. 78 f., with fig. 88. 
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a shield out of a bag; a misunderstood representation, this, of Theseus 
retrieving his father’s yvoptopuora; 

(Ic) a warrior, labelled 6 Onoes, who is about to kill an adversary, 
labelled 6 ’A®duas, who has dropped his sword and is stumbling forward 
upon a shield which is half buried in the ground. 

The labels are clearly out of place. ‘O Onoevs ought to stand to the 
left, above 1d. If Ic bears upon Athamas at all, his name too ought to be 
moved to the left and the scene assumed, with Weitzmann, to represent 
the death of Learchus. It fits the tradition but poorly, for wherever the 
manner of his death is specified, Athamas is said, in a fit of madness, to 
have killed his son with an arrow.t Possibly one of Theseus’ early feats 
(? the killing of Periphetes or Polypemon) was originally intended. 

(Id) Finally a woman, labelled 4 MiAopr\An, is seen bending over a 
bed with twin babies, one of whom she is strangling; this label too is 
out of place; Themisto is meant, as Weitzmann recognized (Hyginus, 
Fab. 1). 

(II) The pictures in the second row refer to Medea; they show (ca) 
Medea rejuvenating the ram; (4) her example disastrously followed by 
the daughters of Pelias; (c) Medea killing her children. These three 
scenes have no names added to the persons depicted; instead there are, 
between the two rows, three typical Byzantine trimeters denouncing 
Medea’s deeds. 

According to Weitzmann, the picture 14 was drawn from an illumi- 
nated manuscript of Euripides’ Aegeus, Ic and d from one of the Jno, 
Ila and 4 from the Peliades, and IIc from the Medea. 

The added labels, all of them wrong, as well as the misunderstood 
Theseus picture, are evidence that the illuminator did not understand 
what he was depicting. He cannot then himself have extracted the 
miniatures from any source; he copied them from another Oppian 
manuscript, omitting some and spoiling others. In the Oppian arche- 
type, the miniatures cannot have been drawn from various Euripides 
manuscripts. The inscription 4 O1Aour{An—unless indeed it was added at 
random—indicates that the archetype had a picture of the killing of | 


+ This holds good also for Nonnus, who adds (Dion. x, 59, on the model of Eur. 
Ba. 1140) that thereafter Athamas with his sword cut off his son’s head. The Oppian 
picture does not fit this elaboration either. Only schol. //. vi, 86 could imply a dif- 
ferent version. 
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Itys; but Euripides never wrote a tragedy on this theme. What is more, 
and decisive: if the original miniaturist desired to draw an illustration of 
that well-known scene, Medea killing her children, from an illuminated 
Euripides manuscript, he would have sought his model in a copy of the 
Medea; he could not possibly have turned to the Peliades (supposing 
that a copy of it existed) to draw from it two pictures which have no 
bearing upon his subject—which is Jealousy arming parents against 
their children. 

These irrelevant pictures then do not come from any Euripides 
manuscript. Their presence even so entails a problem; its solution 
serves to trace the origin of the whole set of miniatures. The 
first of them is similarly irrelevant; for what has the finding of the 
sword to do with Theseus’ pernicious jealousy? Oppian himself 
evidently hinted at the story of Hippolytus, and if the illustrator had 
turned to Euripides at all, it should be clear, sans plus, which play he 
would have turned to. In fact, he turned to a mythological handbook. 
I agree with Weitzmann that most probably he took (or, rather, mis- 
took) Oppian to refer to Medea’s wiles against Theseus at his first 
arrival in Athens, which the young hero countered by handing to his 
father the sword which he had retrieved. Since Jealousy, in this story, 
rouses Aegeus not Theseus, it does not fit Oppian’s words—but it 
would necessarily stand near the beginning of any rehearsal of Theseus’ 
adventures. Our illuminator found these two salient scenes, Theseus 
finding the sword and showing it to his father, close together, in the so- 
called Library of Apollodorus, of which complete copies undoubtedly 
were current in his time; we find them at the end of the mutilated extant 
manuscript and at the beginning of the Epitome (111, 216 and Epit. 1, 6 
Wagner). The same source yielded information about Medea: the two 
scenes illustrated stand immediately together at 1, 144 and 145: this fact 
explains the presence of the irrelevant Peliades. About the problemati- 
cal picture Ic I offer no guess; the killing of Learchus though is men- 
tioned in the Library (1, 84 and 111, 28). Not so the deed of Themisto— 
which however remained proverbial in Byzantine times? and could have 
been drawn from a complete ‘Apollodorus’ or some similar handbook. 


t In the extant copy, the essential second scene is wanting. 
* Athenaeus x11, 560c; hence Westermann, Mythographi 345.5 = Paradoxo- 
Sraphi 218.17; cf. the similar lists ap. Hyginus, Fad. 239 ff. 
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Oppian’s closing reference to the ‘ Thyestean meals’—of the wild asses! 
—would not necessarily have suggested an illustration also of the 
Thyestes story; the absence of which from the Venice manuscript sug- 
gested to Weitzmann the painful inference that the relevant Euripidean 
play happened to be lacking in the otherwise so admirably full col- 
lection of tragedies available, according to him, in eleventh-century 
Byzantium. Ifa treatment also of this story was felt to be required, the 
Library again could supply it (Zpzt. 01, 13). 

Weitzmann has himself given good reasons in support of the assump- 
tion that illuminated copies of the Library were available in Byzantium;t 
one such could have supplied the models for the original illustrations of 
the Oppian passage. I am not sure though that this assumption imposes 
itself. These crude pictures—in which I see no marked traces of any 
classical prototypes surviving—could presumably have been devised on 
the basis of the text only of the Library; the pose of Medea, as in the last 
of the miniatures, had long become traditional. The assumption, any- 
how, that a series of illuminated Euripides manuscripts existed in 
eleventh-century Constantinople—and that one including plays other- 
wise lost—has proved illusory. 


3. FROM- THESSALONICA TO FLORENCE 


The Palaeologean Renaissance, again, is something of a miracle. 
Michael VIII (1259-82) managed, by supreme exertion, largely to undo 
the effects of the Fourth Crusade; an astonishing achievement, at a 
price all too high. One wonders how the restored empire—a mere 
shadow of its former greatness, in the stranglehold of Genoa, threatened 
in its existence by disloyal grandees and hostile Venetians, a pawn in the 
political game between kings and popes in the West, sultans and khans 
in the East, and czars in the North—how it could succeed in maintaining 
itself and influence, and at times even determine, the outcome of that 
game. Michael’s supreme effort exhausted the resources of his en- 
feebled dominions; hence his successor Andronicus II (1282-1328) 
abandoned the attempt at continuing the great politics of the Com- 
neni. In a sustained effort at restoring and nurturing the vitality of the 
dwindling realm he found it ‘a time for frighted peace to pant’; a short 


+ Weitzmann, Mythol.... pp. 83 and 143 ff.; Anc. Book Jil. pp. 96 ff. 
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time, it is true, and an unsteady peace even in the interior, while the 
ancient heart of the Empire, Asia Minor, was gradually lost to the Turks 
and most of Greece and the Western Balkans remained in the hands of 
Franks, Katalans, Serbs, Bulgars and disobedient vassals. Such then is 
the background of the Palaeologean Renaissance, loosely so called. 
Reading the history of the time one perceives the boundless insecurity 
in the life of everyone, from emperor to artisan, under the daily threat 
of destitution, revolution, invasion and siege; and one wonders whence, 
under this constant stress and distress, came the strength, the devotion, 
inspiration and indeed the material means required, beyond the pre- 
carious maintenance of day-to-day life, for the creation of works of art 
so fresh and original as are the mosaics in the church of the Chora 
monastery; for the pious meditation resulting in the treatises and dis- 
putations of the Hesychast controversy, and—our present concern—for 
the scholarship of the age. Rarely have men made better use of an 
interval of grace and stay of execution. Then were prepared, and kept 
in readiness, the documents of the classical past for which, within a few 
decades, the awakening spirit of a new age was to call from across the 
Adriatic. Triclinius was the contemporary of Dante. 

It is as though Providence had enabled the Byzantines, in extremis, to 
hand over to their heirs the treasures which they had guarded for a 
thousand years. In fact, the transfer was not accomplished under the 
impact of one sudden and all-absorbing catastrophe. The perennial 
interrelation, developing but ever present, between the two nations has 
become discernible in concrete detail thanks to decades of patient work 
in the fields of Byzantine and Italian studies, culminating in a masterly 
essay by K. M. Setton.t I shall not here endeavour to summarize the 
arresting picture which he unfolds; it provides however the indispensable 
background to the following remarks concerning our special subject. 

Some older copies of the Euripidean Selection were almost bound to 
fall into the hands of one or other of the agents who in the fifteenth 
century combed the Eastern countries in search of manuscripts; and yet — 
not one complete exemplar was among these, and the fullest of all (Vat. 
909) was a product of Palaeologean scholarship—which was responsible 
also for the hundreds of samples of the triad that were to serve as a 


t “The Byzantine background to the Italian Renaissance’, in Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 100 (1956), pp. 1 ff. 
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Gradus ad Parnassum for Western as previously for Byzantine stu- 
dents.’ They are a testimony to the eager large-scale activity in the 
scriptoria of the two cities—those directed by Planudes and, later, 
Moschopulos in Constantinople and by Thomas Magister and, later, 
Triclinius in Thessalonica; one might almost speak of factories.* The 
methods used in their work and the spirit animating it have, I hope, to 
some extent become evident in the preceding pages; it remains to 
consider in what manner their most precious product, the Triclinian 
corpus Euripideum, reached the safe shelter of the Western libraries. 

The MS. P was intended—as we sawS—for the book trade, and this 
intention was fulfilled. The details are still obscure, at least to me, but it 
must have been in Italy before a.D. 1420, for by this time A. Corbinelli 
in Florence had become the owner of that part of it which is now MS. 
Laur. Conv. soppr. 172;9 the other, greater part, now Vat. Pal. Gr. 287, 
became the property of M. Musurus, who corrected it and made it the 
main basis of the Aldina 1503/4 and, thereby, of the text generally used 
for centuries to come. 

There is a stronger urge to account in detail for the way in which the 
basic manuscript L, Triclinius’ working copy, reached the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana. The notes, on its first page, by Simon Atumanus showing 
that he had the codex with him in Avignon in 1348 afford the point 
d’appui for this investigation, for which G. Mercati has provided the 
firm basis by his study of their author.! It has since so efficiently 
been pursued by Turyn,*t Setton** and especially, of late, by PertusiS$ 
that I can do little more than thankfully utilize their results.9J 


t This of course is not to say that all MSS. of the triad were written then and there 
(though many were); copies were multiplied in the following two centuries, but the 
impetus and the models came from those scholarly centres. 

+ A telling illustration is in the fact that often (e.g. in the case of P) different sec- 
tions of one MS. were copied from different models. One visualizes the scribes 
seizing what codices, or cahiers, happened not to be occupied, at the moment, by 


any colleague. 8 Above, p. 138. 
J Turyn, p. 261. ll G. Mercati in Studi e Testi 30 (1916). 
tt Turyn, pp. 226 f. ## Setton, op. cit. pp. 41 ff. 


8§ Pertusi in the first chapter of his brilliant essay ‘Euripidenel primo umanesimo’, 
in Italia medioevale e umanistica 111 (1960), pp. 104 ff. (the second contains the 
exciting identification of codd. Laur. 31.10 (“O”) and S. Marc. 226 as L. Pilato’s 
personal copies used in teaching Boccaccio and his circle). 

§J The studies quoted in the preceding notes contain full references to the relevant 
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How could L have come into the hands of Simon? And how, from 
him, to the library of the Medici? He was a Greek of Armenian (or 
Turkish?) descent; a monk, at first,*of the famous Studion in Con- 
stantinople. Since he was made bishop, by Pope Clement VI, of Gerace 
(near ancient Locri) in 1348 and was able, as late as 1383, to under- 
take an embassy to Constantinople (but died before 1387), he must have 
been born before 1318, but hardly long before this year. At the time of 
his appointment he was still a member of the Eastern Church—though 
obviously of its Unionist wing—and had hurriedly to go through the 
formalities of conversion. In his Calabrian bishopric he became the 
successor of the Calabrian Barlaam, who in the West has long been 
known as Petrarch’s somewhat odd and inefficient teacher in Greek, but 
for some time has been recognized as one of the outstanding Greeks of 
his age; a philosopher and scientist as well as a theologian and, as such, 
one of the leading opponents of the Hesychasts. Barlaam died in 
Avignon very shortly before Simon’s appointment;t it is therefore 
exceedingly probable that Simon had come to Avignon with Barlaam 
on his return, in 1347, from his last embassy to Constantinople and that 
he owed his rapid elevation to Barlaam’s recommendation. This 
inference is further commended by the fact that both these Greeks 
were inducted into Roman orders, and the see of Gerace, by the same 
cardinal, Bertrando del Poggetto (a friend also of Petrarch, who 
happened to be in Avignon at the same time and no doubt was likewise 
concerned with the affairs of his Greek master). We shall there- 
fore proceed on the assumption that the inference corresponds to 
the facts. 

It is unnecessary to think of any other intermediary. Simon could 
have inherited the Euripides manuscript from Barlaam—unless indeed 
he personally received it from Triclinius, or rather his disciples. It is 


literature (largely out of my reach) which I shall not repeat; nor shall I strive to 
specify by whom each detail to be mentioned in what follows was observed first. 
I owe most of them to the three scholars just named. 

t Erroneous current views on this point have been corrected by Pertusi, op. cit. 
p- 108, n. I. 

* It is thus quite possible that Petrarch was shown the Euripides codex; but the 
guess of Anziani (ap. Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur. p: 6, n. 9) that Simon could have 


given it to Petrarch is contradicted by established facts 3 see lately Pertusi, op. cit. 
pp. 111 f. 
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not difficult to establish the possibility, and indeed the probability, of a 
friendly contact between these two and the scholars of Thessalonica.t 

The two paramount problems to Greeks of the time were the question 
of the Union with Rome and adherence, or opposition, to the mystic 
movement of Hesychasm led by Gregory Palamas. The two are inter- 
related, for Hesychasm turned into a popular and nationalist reaction 
against the rational theology of the Unionists; it is therefore not sur- 
prising that Barlaam played a prominent part in both. He came to 
Constantinople, after a stay at Thessalonica, about A.D. 1328, was much 
honoured there and soon became abbot of a local monastery. In 1331 
he returned to Thessalonica because Nicephorus Gregoras (if we are to 
believe his words) had defeated him in a contest of learning. There he 
began writing those theological works whose tenor brought him into 
conflict with Palamas. Thus began the controversy between Bar- 
laamites and Hesychasts, which was to go on for many a decade; we 
however are only concerned to observe that Barlaam continued to live 
at Thessalonica down to 1338, when his government sent him to 
Avignon on Union matters, and that after his return and his defeat in the 
disputation with Palamas in 1341 he reappeared at the Curia with two 
friends, one from Thessalonica and one from neighbouring Drama. It 
is thus quite clear that, in Greece, Thessalonica was his centre; and it 
would be odd indeed if he had not made contact with the scholars 
there.* It stands to reason that their sympathies must have been with 


t Since so much depends on the ‘faint but tolerably trustworthy’ reasons for 
locating Triclinius in Thessalonica (above, p. 50), these reasons may here be sum- 
marized. We have no evidence whatever concerning his biography (apart from some 
subscriptions by him, dated but not localized), but his close dependence on Thomas 
Magister is as evident as his detachment from, and to some extent opposition to, the 
other pair of Palaeologean scholars, Planudes and Moschopulos. Thomas is traced 
to Thessalonica with fair certainty in view of his letter describing the ravages 
perpetrated by Turks and Katalans in Thessaly and his address OeoooAovixetion Trepi 
éuovoias (I cannot believe, though, that—as Pertusi reports—Thomas ‘was still 
alive in 1348-51’; all of Triclinius’ countless references to him suggest that he was 
dead about 1315). Besides, it is not very likely that both these schools should have 
been at Constantinople—where that of Planudes certainly was. This leaves Thes- 
salonica as the only alternative. Cf. Irigoin, p. 331, n. 2 and, for other Triclinii of 
the same time, and perhaps at the same place, Turyn, p. 229 n. 212. 

+ Among his correspondents is one Nilus Triclines, whom Turyn, loc. cit., 
tentatively identified with our Nicolaus Triclines. ? 
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him rather than with the mystics; in evidence we may point to the 
translations from the Latin by which the great scholar Maximus 
Planudes worked for a rapprochement between the two nations and 
their creeds and to the fact that the leading humanist of the next 
generation, Demetrius Cydones, acquired his impressive classical 
learning in Thessalonica, became a follower of Barlaam and finally, like 
him, a convert to the Roman church. 

Barlaam was by no means primarily or essentially a literary scholar; 
even so (and leaving his theology aside), his interests were not confined 
to the scientific and philosophical traditions of antiquity. It is more than 
likely that at least in the course of his early education he had read the 
classical poets; in 1341 ‘he assisted, in Naples, the humanist Paolo di 
Perugia to finish his work on pagan mythology (Collectiones) and 
arrange the Greek works in the rapidly growing Angevin library’ ;t in 
the following year he ‘lectured in Greek in the Curia’;t the humanist 
Demetrius Cydones was among his correspondents and the gram- 
maticus Leontius Pilatus, who lectured to Boccaccio (and others) on 
Homer and Euripides’ Hecuba, was his pupil.* The assumption that 
Barlaam could have cared for classical poetry is thus both probable in 
itself and supported by some evidence—far more so, in fact, than in the 
case of Simon Atumanus, whose impressive scholarship is evident, to 
us, only in the field of biblical studies and philosophy (Plutarch); and 
yet, for him, we happen to have the evidence that he owned manu- 
scripts of Euripides and Aeschylus, and read them. 

It is thus perfectly possible that Barlaam was given the Triclinian 
manuscript at one or other of his sojourns at Thessalonica—quite likely 
after the scholar’s death—and that Simon inherited it from him.$ This 
hypothesis would particularly commend itself, if the assumption were 

t Setton, op. cit. p. 44. 

* Pertusi, op. cit. p. 152 (we are keenly awaiting his promised full study of this 
important subject). 

8 This has been suggested by B. Hemmerdinger, Rev. Et. Gr. 69 (1956), p. 434. 
Pertusi (op. cit. p. 106, n. 2) has justly exposed Hemmerdinger’s fantastic argumen- 
tation and far-fetched further conclusions; adding however ‘cid non vuol dire che 
non conoscesse [Barlaam] o non possedesse un Euripide: vuol dire soltanto che non 
€ possibile provarlo’. Proof indeed is impossible; I should be glad though if 
Pertusi would agree that the possibility, or even the probability, of the thesis has — 
emerged from the preceding argument, which is so largely based upon his own 
researches. 
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rejected that Simon accompanied Barlaam on one of his later visits to 
Thessalonica (perhaps in 1346), in which case he could himself have 
acquired the codex there. We have had to concentrate on the biography 
of Barlaam because nothing is known of the earlier years of Simon, after 
his stay at the Studion and before his appointment at Avignon—unless 
we feel entitled to regard him as Barlaam’s disciple who followed the 
master on his journeyings. This assumption is (as urged above) 
exceedingly probable. If it is rejected, there is nothing to connect 
Simon with Thessalonica, and hence the mediation of Barlaam becomes 
the more likely; but even if it is accepted, I for one cannot quite 
visualize the precious book being given to, or bought by, the disciple 
rather than the master.t This detail however is speculative—and irrele- 
vant. In either case—if the approach just outlined is agreed to—the way 
by which the manuscript was transferred from the sinking Eastern 
empire to the rising West is the same—and significant; for it would thus 
appear to have been carried by the main historical movement which at 
the time connected these two, and by outstanding champions of that 
movement.* 

In A.D. 1348, then, codex L was in Avignon; about 1470 it was copied, 
for Filelfo (Laur. 31.1), and Pertusi has recently§ shown that it was in 
the Biblioteca di S. Marco in Florence by 1457; but ‘é impossibile 
sapere, allo stato attuale delle ricerche, dove, quando, come e da chi 
l’abbiano acquistato i Medici’.J Evidence to confirm that, in Avignon 
or later, Simon Atumanus gave the manuscript to some Roman patron is 
conspicuously lacking;' he may well have carried it about with him;t 


t All this applies equally to the Triclinian Aeschylus MS. F (Laur. 31.8) which, 
as Turyn (p. 227, n. 208) has shown, likewise belonged to Atumanus. 

+ Barlaam was a native of Seminara near Reggio di Calabria and in the end, under 
Roman authority, bishop of Gerace near-by; to be succeeded there, for a time, by 
Simon. Beyond this, the Hellenism of Southern Italy—otherwise so important an 
element in the growth of Italian humanism—does not seem to enter into the story of 
cod. L. 8 Op. cit. p. 115. 

§ Ibid. p. 114; it may here be worth recalling that the library of S. Marco received 
the collection of Niccolé de’ Niccoli; could this outstanding bibliophile have 
acquired also the Euripides MS. ?  Pertusi, ibid. 

tt A slight argument in favour of this alternative is in the fact that in his version of 
the Old Testament Simon Atumanus employed Doric forms. He could have taken 
them from the Theocritus text which at the time still formed part of cod. L (Turyn, 
p- 233; by A.D. 1457 it had apparently been torn out). 
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MAIN STAGES OF THE TRANSMISSION 


first to his bishopric, thereafter to Thebes in Boeotia—the capital of the 
‘Duchy of Athens’ (Katalane at the time), where he was archbishop from 
1367 onward—and so on various journeys and embassies and finally to 
Rome, where he spent his last years. 

Fresh evidence may one day help to elucidate the rest of the story, 
between the fixed points of A.D. 1348 (or 1349, the date of Simon’s 
second entry) and 1457; but the manuscript was safe once, with its 
owner, it had passed over from the domain of the Eastern to that of the 
Western Church. The story is meaningful in its entirety. The devoted 
humanism of eminent Byzantine ecclesiastics, about the beginning of 
the tenth century, rescued the traditional core of Euripides’ work; a 
dignitary of similar persuasion, late in the twelfth, secured the ‘nine 
plays’; a century later, the outstanding scholar of the age saved and 
combined both these relics; finally two eminent converts carried the 
whole treasure to the shores of Italy. 


The reader who has had the patience to follow the writer on the 
arduous path through the preceding disquisitions may have come to 
sense something of the manner in which the great phenomenon of 
tradition—basic to every age, whether it be respected or denied— 
realizes itself in the constant interaction of general history and individual 
effort, of chance and foresight, of decay and restoration; but never 
without the devotion of men giving their best according to their lights. 
I shall conclude this essay—my last, presumably, in this field—with 

the same quotation as, thirty years ago, I concluded the first; the sub- 
scription used by some nameless medieval scribes: 

‘H pév xelp 1) ypcpaoca onjtretar Taqep* 

ypagn 5 paiver eis Yedvous TIAN peoT&ToOUS. 
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ADDENDUM 


(See above, pp. 22, 23+, 628, 205*, 239, 279, 207) 


The ‘rubricator P’ who, in MS. P, added the names of persons speaking 
and the metrical marginalia on /.7. and /.A. as well as the personarum 
index for El., the hypothesis of Hel., the end of 7.4. and the Danae, 
was the learned Ioannes Katrares, who also went over the Aeschylus 
MS. G (Mare. Gr. 616) written about 1320-25 by an associate of his. 
This is demonstrated, with much relevant detail and an ample biblio- 
graphy, by A. Turyn in Codices graect Vaticani saecults xiii et xiv scripti 
annorumque notis instructi (Codices e Vaticanis selecti..., vol. Xxvt11), 
Vatican City, 1964, pp. 124ff., especially p. 127. 

I thank Professor Turyn for sending me, shortly before my own book 
went to press, photographs of the relevant pages and plates of his 
forthcoming book which, in a most welcome manner, confirm and 
define the results, set out on the preceding pages, concerning the time 
and place of origin of MSS. L and P. 
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